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Enjoy a long weekend to Europe on the s.s. Unrrep States. 


The world’s smartest resort 


is the world's fastest ship! 


Sail to Europe with a gay Who's Who on the s.s. United States 


s.s.United States World’s fastest liner, com- 
pletely air-conditioned, sails from New York 12 noon: Jan. 12*, 27*; 
Feb. 11*, 26*; Mar. 12*, 29*; Apr. 14, 27*, and regularly thereafter. 
Arrives Havre early morning 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. 


First class $396.50 up; Cabin class $250.50 up; Tourist class $195.50 up. 
*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 


s.s. America Popular running mate, offers extra hours 
of leisure and luxury at sea. Sails from New York Jan. 15; Feb. 5, 
27; Mar. 18; Apr. 8, 29; May 20; June 10, and regularly thereafter. 
5) days to Cobh, 6% to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremerhaven. 

First class $337 up; Cabin class $229 up; Tourist class $188 up. 
Ten percent reduction on round-trip fares during thrift season. 


Consult our authorized travel agents or 


NO FINER FOOD AND SERvice AFLOAT oR ASHORE YINITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Tel.: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D.C. 


: 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. War- 


burg enjoy a stroll on the sun 
deck. Mr. Warburg is a partner in 


Kuhn, Loeb and Company. 


100 choices for dinner, danc- 
ing to Meyer Davis music appeal 
to Mr. and Mrs. David R. Hull. He 
is V. P. of Raytheon Mfg. Co. 


HOLIDAY 


Acres of leg room, an endless 
variety of fun win enthusiastic ap- 
proval of theatrical producer Mr. 
Richard Myers and Mrs. Myers. 


JANUARY 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudy Vallee take 
a sea-going vacation on the s.s. 
America. This popular liner offers 
extra hours of luxury at sea. 
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Easy sledding for Christmas shoppers ! 


Give Hiram Walker's Cordials in their holiday-house packs 


Four favorite flavors . . . delightful Creme de Menthe, luscious Creme de Cacao, 
delicious Blackberry Flavored Brandy and the popular Anisette . . . all packaged for giv- 
ing, bottled for enjoyment by the makers of the world’s finest cordials—Hiram Walker. 


— MENTHE, CREME DE CACAO, ANISETTE, 60 PROOF; BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, 70 PROOF. - HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., PEORIA, iLLINOIS 


HIRAM WALKERS 


CORDIALS 


A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 
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Editor Stephen Biggs came up with the happy idea of presenting each of the countries we visit 
this month dressed in its national colors. A gay introduction, we think, to an enticing area. 
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NEXT MONTH. Kenneth Tynan visits Havana, with Ernest Hemingway as guide, and 
offers some intimate glimpses of Hemingway and Fidel Castro; Maurice Edelman intro- 
duces you to Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in the first of a two-part portrait; and Richard Carter 
presents a penetrating picture of the American Red Cross. George Nelson writes knowingly 
of Japan; Irish author Elizabeth Bowen travels deep into Dixie; Jack Kerouac bums his 
way from Tangier to London; and Stephen Birmingham revisits his native Hartford. 


NOW... 

the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 
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Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE . . . at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. if label isn’t available 
send new and old address to: 
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Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











Not an ordinary spray, but an 
infallible micro-mist. In Lanvin's 
elegant black-and-gold container— 
two ounces, five dollars. (plus tax ) 
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LETTERS 


Walter Reuther 


November Houipay carried an ar- 
ticle by William Manchester about Mr. 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers Union. In this 
article, | am quoted as saying that 
Walter Reuther “is the most dangerous 
man in Detroit.” 

This statement was made by me dur- 
ing World War II because of programs 
Mr. Reuther was advocating at that 
time. Mr. Reuther is not now advocat- 
ing comparable programs. I have said 
on more than one occasion in recent 
years that while Mr. Reuther and I have 
our differences, I respect Mr. Reuther 
for his ability and that to my personal 
knowledge on more than one occasion 
he has shown real statesmanship. 

in all fairness, | would appreciate 
your requesting the author to correct 
the unauthorized use of an ancient 
quotation, or your correction in some 
other appropriate manner. 

GEORGE ROMNEY 

President 

American Motors Corporation 
Detroit 


I have known Walter Reuther for 
some eighteen years and have watched 
him grow from a young trade-union 
officer with imagination and enthusi- 
asm to his present position. I fully agree 
Walter has done a great deal in the 
economic and social advancement of 
the American people. ISADOR LUBIN 

Professor of Public Affairs 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


I was shocked by the adulation you 
heap on Walter Reuther, the greatest 
menace to the country today. Your sub- 
scription list is on the opposing side in 
the class warfare developing today as a 
result of labor’s attempt to seize con- 
trol of this country. If you will take one 
look at the havoc Reuther has created 
in the state of Michigan, you will quit 
trying to build him up as a national 


hero. JOHN S. OWEN 


Nashville 


Your magazine is great, good writing 
and photos, but why spoil a good thing 
by including such non-HOLiDAy sub- 
jects as 

The Game: Harvard vs. Yale 
Walter Reuther 
Anatomy of the Southern Belle 


I think of HoLiDAy as a travel mag- 
azine of near and faraway places. The 
three articles above may have their 
places in other magazines, but not in 


HOLIDAY. THEODORE W. DONALDSON 


Brooklyn 


I am a man of many moods: some 
serious, some whimsical, even some 
salacious. And I pick my magazines 
accordingly. After a rough day and a 
jumbo Manhattan on the rocks, I sink 
back in the easy chair with my latest 
Ho.ipay, ready to visit vicariously all 
the wonder spots I will probably never 
see. The Reuther article, however well 
done, was outside your jurisdiction. 
Next thing you know, there'll be Faulk- 
ner in Playboy, or a sex exposé in 


Antioch Review. H. A. STROUBE 


Baton Rouge, La. 


HOLIDAY / JANUARY 


The Walter Reuther article is far- 
fetched. Readers of your magazine look 
to it for places to visit, costumes, 
nature, beauty. I believe you owe us an 


explanation. 
P WALTER ROSENTHAL, M.D. 


New York City 


@ Houipay is vitally interested in 
travel. One of the joys and rewards of 
travel is a greater understanding of the 
world and its people. If this understand- 
ing can be enhanced by personality 
portraits of those who influence import- 
ant aspects of our life, we feel such 
portraits are eminently suited to our 
pages.-—Ed. 


Harvard’s Greatest 


I liked The Game—Harvard vs. Yale 
(November Ho.ipay), although think 
the author erred in calling Barry Wood 
“‘Harvard’s greatest athlete.”’ That dis- 
tinction belongs to George Owen, 
football, basebail and hockey star 
whose teams never lost to Yale in any 
of these sports (1921-23). 

CHARLES BRANDT 
New York City 


In the November issue of HoLipay, 
Roger Angell stated that Barry Wood 
was Harvard’s greatest athlete. You 
can be certain that this egregious blun- 
der caused a howl of dissent among the 
members of the Harvard Club in Bos- 
ton. It is universally agreed by Har- 
vardians that Eddie Mahan is the most 
talented athlete that ever represented 
the Crimson. In 1915, Harvard, led by 
Captain Mahan, defeated Yale by a 
score of 41—0, and Mahan singlehanded 
scored 29 points, the largest score ever 
made by a Harvard player in the series. 
Eddie Mahan was first string All- 
American fullback three years in a row, 
in 1913, 1914, and 1915. In baseball, 
Mahan was Harvard’s stellar pitcher. 
During three years of varsity competi- 
tion he never lost a game to Yale. He 
also was pre-eminent as a sprinter and 
as anchor-man on the Harvard relay 


team. THEODORE H. HARDWICK 


Framingham, Mass. 


Different Version 


Having lived in Mexico for some 
years, the November cover and the 
note of explanation intrigued me. 

The gentlemen in serapes are col- 
lectors of iilicit pulque, not exactly 
rancheros. They are resting after suck- 
ing Out the juices of the maguey plant 
which you see to the left, and the instru- 
ments of their illicit operation are be- 
hind the gentleman in the foreground. 
He is seated on a barrel that will con- 
tain the more or less harmless but 


banned drink. payin w. AMRAM, JR. 


Philadelphia 


Pithy Comment 


Re Anatomy of the Southern Belle 
(November Ho.ipay): 

Do tell! 

In case you don’t know, that expres- 
sion has the same meaning as when a 
Southern Gentleman says, “Who in 
hell would have thought it?” 

MRS. JOHN D. BRITTON 
Kingstree, S. C. 


Continued on Page 6 





An idyllic vista of towering palms. Your own championship 
18-hole golf course. Your own patio looks out upon velvety 
green fairways just a chip shot away. Dock your boat at Royal 
Palm’s own Yacht Club or your own seawall...just a few min- 
utes’ cruise to the blue Atlantic. Such is your setting, bordering 
the beautifully landscaped grounds of the famed Boca Raton 
Hotel and Club, the golf fairways and picturesque waterways. 


ROYAL PALM YACHT 


RESIDENTIAL 





Relaxed 
elegance 
as part of 
the home 
you'll build 


1 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Natural and man-made barriers prevent encroachment upon 
your happiness. Nothing will spoil Royal Palm’s tropical vistas 
..-not even utility poles or wires overhead, for all utilities will 
be placed underground. Royal Palm is a community dedicated 
to a gracious way of life for compatible people of taste, culture 
and character. Lots are priced from $11,000 to $38,500. 

May we send you our illustrated brochure. 


& COUNTRY CLUB 


COMMUNITY 


AD 59044 


DEVELOPED BY ARVIDA REALTY CO., ef A SUBSIDIARY OF ARVIDA CORPORATION, P.O. BOX 1246, BOCA RATON, FLA 
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Continued from Page 4 
Prerequisite? 

Mr. Pritchett is not the only writer who 
started in the leather trade (Party of One, 
November Ho.ipay). There is another at 
least: Lucius Beebe, scion of an old Mas- 
sachusetts family of tanners and leather 
merchants. On South Street in Boston, in 
the leather district, stands an office building 
called Beebe Building. MARTIN S. MORTON 

Belmont, Mass. 


@ Lucius Beebe replies: **My grandfather, 
Lucius Beebe of Wakefield and Boston, 


founded two branches of the family business 


in the fifties of last century: Lucius Beebe, 
Cotton, in New Orleans, and Lucius Beebe, 
Leather, in Boston and elsewhere in New 
England. The leather partnership embraced, 
after Lucius’ death, my father Junius Beebe, 
my brother, the late Junius Oliver Beebe, 
and my uncles Decius and Marcus and my 
father’s cousin John Beebe. They may not 


all have been equal partners but were all 
involved in hides at 129 South Street, Bos- 
ton, and all did very well in them too. I im- 
agine 1 am the first of the name to be engaged 
in any scuffle with beautiful letters.’—ED. 


Testimonials 

We followed your restaurant list (Hand- 
book of New York Restaurants, October 
Ho iDAy) while in New York for the Amer- 
ican Dental Association meeting. We 
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When in Britain, travel as the British do! 


=. find it part of the fun of your visit. ..learn- 
ing to call the railroads ‘railways,’ 
“carriages.”’ And you'll enjoy riding in comfortable 


“compartments.” 


But even more, you'll be delighted with the low 
cost of traveling, sleeping, dining on British Railways. 
Imagine a full-course dinner . . . one that leaves you 


feeling blissful . . . for only $1.50! 

The length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom, it is the trains 
that take you everywhere... and 
take you there, often, at 60 to 80 
miles an hour. With very little 
strain on your budget! 


Want ‘‘planning’’ literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. AO, 1 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





> 


the cars 


The British take pride... with reason. ..in their 
railways as the way to get about the country, quickly 
and conveniently. Even long trips cost very little. 


Especially for Americans, tvain travel in Britain 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Thrift Coupons /: 


FIRST CLASS 


‘ss 


ther... 
Railways! 


and Ireland is a bargain. Before you leave home 
(they are not sold overseas} you can buy Thrift 
Coupons. Up to 1000 miles of travel for only $31.50 
amex j (1st class) $21 (2nd Class). Rates 
vary in Canada. Also good for Frish 
cross-channel, and Clyde and Mac- 
Brayne’s steamers. 


Your dollars will travel you far- 
and faster . . . on British 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 
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wanted unusual, small places and each 

one from your list proved a happy ex- 
perience in every way. 

GLADYS M. LEACH 

Pebble Beach, Calif. 


With all due respect for the intellec- 
tual achievements of “orchestra con- 
ductors, musicians, virtuosi,” ef al, I 
feel your statement that the clientele of 
the Russian Tea Room has the highest 
1.Q. in the nation is a bit excessive. My 
own candidate for this dubious honor 
is the faculty cafeteria of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at- Princeton— 
even on the days when the historians 
are eating there, let alone those when 
only the physicists and mathematicians 


are around MIRIAM S, GROSOF 


New York City 


Complaint Remedied 


Thank you for the superb article on 
my favorite person, Leonard Bernstein, 
(The Exceptional Musician, October 
Houipay). One complaint: only one 
picture of him? Would like to see him 


as he grew up. JANET B. CLARK 


Washington, D.C. 





Baby Leonard 


Privileged Passenger 

Your contributor who composed the 
paean of praise of the New York Times 
seems to have been carried away by the 
magic of New York itself. He per- 
formed the neatest trick of the month 
when he had “an Eisenhower train 
passing through Grand Central Sta- 


tion. WILLIAM E, DEMPSTER 


New York City 


@ This “trick” is possible, according to 
Grand Central's Station Master, although 
it involves a series of complicated ma- 
neuvers and is used only on special occa- 
sions, such as this.—ED. 


Antithesis 


You have made me tremendously 
happy. My feet are tingling with antic- 
ipation. Maybe once more I can 
wriggle my toes in my shoes and stop 
spending so much money at the 
chiropodist’s. Your elegant picture 
of the elegant Sophie of Saks (A First 
Look at New York, October HoLipay)— 
oh joy! May I hope those shoes are an 
indication of things to come. The won- 
derful square heel, so perfect with suits 
and town clothes, that won’t catch in 
pavement cracks. Those blunted toes 
which have no resemblance to those 
worn by Charles Addams witches. 

HELEN KNOX 
Dallas, Tex. 


Continued on Page 8 





Florida West Coast ...one of Fliorida’s nine vacation regions 


Take it lazy in the sun 


Let this placid scene lead you 


to the delights of a real vacation 


It looks like any Florida beach—warm, soft and 
enticing. But there is a difference. This is a 
Florida West Coast beach on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Notice its chalk-white sands, its gentle slope, its 
irresistible surf. Beaches like this are found all 
along the 184-mile shore between Clearwater 
and Naples. There isn’t a finer strand in all the 
world for taking it lazy in the sun. 

Resorts on this coast have a tranquilizing 
tempo. And visitors frequently remark about 
their home-town friendliness. Even metropolitan 
Tampa forgets business to greet vacationers with 
a get-acquainted Pirate Festival in February. 

Florida’s Quadricentennial period—1959-65— 
commemorating 400 years of history, is cele- 
brated December 13 through April 15 at Warm 
Mineral Springs, south of Sarasota and Venice. 

Visit the idyllic barrier islands that string the 
shore from Fort Myers to Bradenton, and the 
gay Holiday Isles opposite St. Petersburg. Bays 
and lagoons flash with silver tarpon. These calm 
waters are perfect for boating and skiing. 

And, surprisingly enough, vacation costs are 
less than you might think. There isn’t space to 
tell you all the facts. But you can get full details 
in the new Vacation Guide Book offered free, 
below. It will help you plan a visit in any of 
Florida’s nine vacation regions. 


co 
} 


Florida | 


YEAR-ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


FREE! New 100-pg. FLORIDA 
VACATION GUIDE book. Gives tour 
information plus 152 full-color photos 
and route maps. Tells where to go, 
what to see, do, in Florida’s nine 


vacation regions. Just mail coupon! 


State of Florida *« Room 1901-E 
Commission Building, Tallah Florida 





Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide 
book to: 


Name. 





Address. 








_ i City. __ State. 


The photographer did the impossible catching this split- Seminole Indians ply native arts and crafts in 1 ga Rippers 0m 458 ; 
second jump of a tarpon. But West Coast anglers hook an authentic village setting at Florida’s Quadri- EXECUTIVES: For full factual story on industrial advantages, write: 
these silvery heavyweights regularly over a long season. centennial Celebration, Warm Mineral Springs. Florida Development Commission, Dept. D, on your business letterhead. 
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since detergents 


NEW FORMULA ELECTRASOL, RESTORES 
DISHWASHERS TO 100% EFFICIENCY 


Eliminates FOOD PROTEIN FOAM that Reduces 
Dishwasher Action As Much As 90% ... to Cause Spots, Streaks, Film. 


MAKE SIMPLE EGG FOAM TEST! COMPARE YOUR PRESENT 
DETERGENT WITH NEW FOAM-CONTROL ELECTRASOL 


CAN‘T CONTROL PROTEIN FOAM 
Drop pinch of dishwasher detergent you use 
now into yolk-soiled egg cup. Fill with hot 
* water. Stir vigorously. Note protein foam that 


now drop plech of sow Sheaaanuae aati 
soiled egg cup. Note freedom from protein 
foam. This means 100% efficient dishwasher 
performance. No spots! No streaks! No film! 


can reduce dishwasher action almost to zero. 


Foam Control Means Spot-Free Glasses 


Economics Laboratory, leader in dishwasher detergent research, 
has proved what scientists have long suspected; that food proteins 
(egg yolk, milk, grease, gravy, meat, potatoes, etc.) create foam 
that slows down washing action almost to zero; that ordinary 
detergents can’t control this foam; that spots, streaks and film 
result; that new formula Electrasol eliminates foam, restores 
washing action to 100% efficiency. 
Result? Spotless glassware! 
Streak-free dishes! Film-free 
silver! Get new formula, foam- 
control Electrasol, America’s 
most economical dishwasher 
detergent, today! It’s enthusi- 
astically endorsed by leading 
dishwasher manufacturers! 






cy of Stung > 


F Geesaxneed by > 
: ‘Good Housekeeping 


aor as apveaniseo WHEE 


Still the lowest price 
PLUS 4 bonus ounces 








Another famous product of ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC., St. Paul, Minn. © 1969 
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Continued from Page 6 
Shame on you for showing that pic- 
ture of fashion designer Sophie Gimbel 
wearing those terrible out-dated, round- 
toed, thick-heeled shoes. 
CLAUDETTE JOHNSON 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Reportorial Shortcoming 

Many thanks for including in Oc- 
tober HoLipay William Manchester’s 
fine article, The Times: The World’s 
Greatest Newspaper. 

Even the 7imes is not infallible, as 
Mr. Manchester pointed out, in listing 
three classic booboos. However, he 
failed to mention an occasional short- 
coming that is far more serious. I refer 
to the practice of some Times corre- 
spondents of keeping in the good graces 
of foreign governments by failing to 
report some news that would not re- 
flect favorably on the government con- 
cerned. 

The classic instance was the rose- 
colored reporting by Walter Duranty 
of Stalin’s Russia in the 1930’s. Came 
the Spanish Civil War and Herbert 
Matthews failed to inform Times read- 
ers of the demoralization of the Loyal- 
ist cause by the mass imprisonments 
and even murders by the Communists 
of Socialist and Anarchist Loyalists. 

Once more history is repeating itself 
as Times correspondents in Cuba ignore 
the growth of Communist influence in 
the Castro regime, presumably to pro- 
tect themselves from being harassed 
by Castro or forced to leave the country. 

JOHN SWITALSKI 
Chicago 


@ Mr. Manchester replies : ‘Mr. Swital- 
ski has chosen unfortunate examples to 
support a doubtful point. In each of the 
countries mentioned, Times correspond- 
ents have run afoul of governments in 
power. 

“Walter Duranty was one of the first to 
understand the dimensions of Soviet rule. 
In a dispatch from Riga dated Jan. 13, 
1920, he described ‘the Bolshevik rule’ as 
‘one of the most damnable tyrannies in 
history. It is a compound of force, terror 
and espionage, utterly ruthless in concep- 
tion and execution.’ 

‘Correspondent Frank Kluckhohn had 
his passport canceled by Generalissimo 
Franco’s government, and had to flee 
Spain after he revealed in a dispatch 
from Seville on Aug. 11, 1936, that thirty- 
two German and Italian planes had 
reached the Franco army. It should be 
noted that when Russian pilots and me- 
chanics with Russian equipment joined 
the Loyalist side, the fact was reported 
in the Times. 

“Herbert L. Matthews is undoubtedly 
persona grata with the Castro regime. 
But he acquired that status by covering 
Castro’s movement when the Cuban gov- 
ernment was controlled by General Ba- 
tista, and Batista didn’t thank him. 

“Undoubtedly Times men have missed 
stories. So have we all. But like most 
American newspapermen, they are not 
easily intimidated by governmental cen- 
sure. If they were, their value would drop 
to zero and they know it.” —ED., 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters tothe Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 












Be Guided by 
the BEST... 


The greatest pleasure of travel 
is often in the stopping—an 
adventure in dining, a delightful 
place to stay, the fun of a vaca- 
tion spot. Let the 25-year-old 
Duncan Hines symbol of dis- 
tinction guide you wherever you 
go. It marks only the best. 


To help you plan your 
trip and schedule your 
stops en route, you 
need Duncan Hines 
ADVENTURES IN GOOD EATING, 
LODGING FOR A NIGHT and 
VACATION Guipe. And when 
you’re at home, you'll 
want a copy of ADVEN- 
TURES IN GOOD COOKING and 
the ART OF CARVING IN THE 
Home. Each book, $1.50 
at bookstores, news- 
stands or from 
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elegance and luxurious accommo- 
dations. 102 spacious rooms with 
24 hour food service. Two pools, 
9 hole 27 par golf course, TV. 
Overlooks Pier 66 Marina and ad- 
joins the Pier 66 Restaurant- 
Lounge and Pier 66 Yacht Club. 
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by Romain Gary 


@ The French they are a funny race. 
They staff their governmental and 
foreign services with educated men. 
Even with, no less, writers. To this 
preposterous policy Los Angeles owes 
her current French Consul-General, 
Romain Gary, who, if not perma- 
nently seduced by literature, runs the 
risk of ending as an ambassador. 

At any rate that’s what his mother 
(his parents were Russian actors, but 
French by conviction) wanted him to 
be. Consequently he now speaks Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, Pol- 
ish and Bulgarian. 

During the late war M. Gary 
served with the R.A.F. and the Free 
French, winning three coveted dec- 
orations. After the war he was at- 
tached to in London, 
Switzerland and Bulgaria, and be- 
came an expert om Eastern Europe 
at the Foreign Ministry. 

His government was not discon- 
certed by the fact that he also be- 
came a celebrated and brilliantly 
talented novelist. His Prix Gon- 
court-winning The Roots of Heaven 
became a best-seller abroad and here ; 
it was even filmed. Nor does his gov- 
ernment remove him from his post 
when he makes unconventional pub- 
lic statements such as “I believe that 
at present man is a biological misfit, 
a premature phenomenon.” It is this 
vicious tendency not only to permit 
the free play of grown-up intelligence 
but even to reward it with government 
jobs that is responsible for French 
decadence, immorality, frivolity and 
political instability. 

M. Gary, only forty-five, has re- 
cently—a premature phenomenon— 
finished his autobiography. He also 
has on hand a couple of novels (six 
have already been published), the 
first draft of a play, and a dozen 
other projects simmering. He keeps 
himself in diplomatic and literary 
shape by running forty-five minutes 
every afternoon. He says he thinks 
while running, a practice that might 
be recommended to some of our politi- 
cal candidates. 

I welcome to Party of One the 
soldier-diplomat-novelist-essayist- 
runner—Romain Gary. 

—CLIFTON FADIMAN 


embassies 


PARTY OF ONE 


What's happening to the human face? Artists no longer burn to paint it, 


and the age of standardization is making us all look alike 


At a recent judging of new paint- 
ings from many lands, held at Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Institute, first prize 
went to a canvas representing a gray 
wall of cement. The wall, I admit, 
had a hole in it, and I presume it was 
the hole that struck the jury with 
the mystery of its expression, remind- 
ing them perhaps of the Mona Lisa 
smile. 

I have nothing against blank walls, 
in painting or elsewhere. They seem 
to me to be truly representative of 
the present state of humanity. There 
is something to be said for cultural 
nothingness. It is clean, it is relax- 
ing. It doesn’t make you think. It is 
wholesome. It is the ultimate in to- 


getherness. Besides, the Soviets have 
it and we can’t afford to trail behind 
them, can we? In the pursuit of 
cultural blankness the Communist 
society has taken the lead, but the 
West is contesting it hotly. Never 
before in the history of painting have 
so many done so little for so few. 
The portrait, above all, is a van- 
ishing art. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if it were soon officially banned in 
both the East and West. The Soviets 
are bound to realize that it smacks 


of the “personality cult.” A good 
Communist should paint masses, 
not individuals. And can our own 
society, in this age of total democ- 
racy, tolerate a citizen who thinks 
himself so important, so exceptional, 
so interesting, and who is so devoid 
of humility, as to commission a 
painter to perpetuate his likeness? I 
am asking you, dear reader: is this 
a moral, healthy, wholesome urge? 
Is it really nice? Doesn’t it betray 
an inflated ego—particularly when 
you obviously intend to hang the 
picture on the wall of your own 
home, so that you can admire your- 
self, or perhaps even nurse the secret 
hope of seeing yourself on a museum 


Marilyn Monroe 

by Willem De Kooning: 
The true, triumphant 
human features 

touched by a hand 

of genius? 


"| COLLECTION MR. AND MRS. 
» ROY R. NEUBERGER NEW YORK 


wall? And what is your psycho- 
analyst going to say when con- 
fronted with such narcissism? He 
is going to say that you suffer from 
the Oedipus complex, and that the 
compulsion to have your image 
hung high on a wall is a symptom 
of your unconscious hatred of your 
father, whom you are thus trying to 
dethrone from his high position in 
your mother’s affections. And in any 
honest business community the 

Continued on Page 14 
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Although you receive a receipt 
for each item at time of pur- 
chase, the bill comes only once 
a month—saving checks and 
providing a handy tax record. 
And, supreme convenience, here 
is a coupon to use when sending 
for an application!  *Trademark 
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day long? Not on your 
life! You need one to wear, 
one to dry, one to spare. 
One for the morning sun. 
A beautiful start to the day. 
But one Catalina won't do. 

Two for the noonday 

sun. A luxurious flat- 

tering change... It is 
just as important to look 
your loveliest in a swim- 
suit as it is in your street 
dress. Maybe... more so! 














Want to be seen in the — 
# very same swimsuit all — 





for the eveni te 


Viovelier than a fresh 

suit at the balmy end 

of the day? You will need 
| me fora a beautiful show- 
_the lovely lustre of 
lastex. the fresh crispness 
of cotton, the lightness of. 
this year’s new knits. Left: 
Caprice, Knit 17.95. Mid- 
dle: Sea Drape, Waterfall 
Lastex 19.95. Right: Sculp-. 
ture, in Lastex 17.95. You 
just ‘can’t own too many! 
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Continued from Page 11 
rumor that a fellow wastes hours 
sitting for his portrait will be greeted 
by that ironic and slightly hissing 
comment which is becoming the 
slogan of our culture set on achiev- 
ing its own burial in a perfection of 
sameness: Who does he think he is? 
1 am going to make a confession. 
I have had my portrait painted 






three times. Can I be considered nor- 
mal? Isn’t my vanity sickening? Any 
psychotherapist among my readers will 
instantly recognize in my urge to have 
my features perpetuated a need for re- 


assurance. It can be cured; almost 
everyone and everything can be cured 
today, including health. 

True, you can still have your pic- 
ture taken. But you don’t. How 








help 
means 
life 
itself... 


Ninh Ngoc Ny, Vietnamese, age 6. 
Mother dead. Father works occasion- 
ally. Earns $10.00 per month. Child’s 
13 year old brother looks after house 
and younger children. Family fled 
Communists in north. First lived in 
refugee camp. Now live in Saigon. 
Situation desperate. Lack food, cloth- 
ing, everything. No money for school 
fee. Child sad, distressed. Wants to 
be teacher when she grows up. Help 
to this child means life for whole 
family. Will keep family unit to- 
gether. Help urgent. 


many of us have ever given a true 
photographic artist the chance to do 
something interesting with our faces? 
The portrait in photography is al- 
most as unpopular as it is in paint- 
ing. Il am not speaking of the glamor- 
ized, homogenized, sterilized, syn- 
thetic portraits showered upon us 
by commercia! photographers. Com- 
binations of lighting and make-up 
are not portraits: they are masks. 
A special term had to be coined for 
pictures that bear some connection 
to reality or truth: they are called 
“candid shots.” There is a note of 
apology in those words. 


The fact is th t the human face is 
unpopular today. It is too personal, 
too individualistic. It is something 
to be put up with, for the time being, 
until science finds a way to change 
our genes so as to endow us all with 
the same features. I don’t doubt 
that in our striving toward total 
equality, it will soon be a handicap 
to be born with different and perhaps 
striking features, as it is already a 
handicap to be born with a skin that 
is not white. 

No wonder an artist wins a first 
prize for painting a blank wall. His 
was a triumph of self-expression. 

And yet I would have our painters 
rediscover the beauty, the drama, 


the challenge, the mystery of the 
human face. It still exists, and it can 
still be rescued. All that is needed is 
talent—and love. The human face is 
at its best when loved. Then it can 
be truly seen, but it must be ap- 
proached with tenderness and pity, 
with an almost religious feeling of 
wonder and awe—as it was ap- 
proached by el Greco and Raphael, 
Petrarch and Shakespeare and all 
those who had put their soul into 
loving it, painting it or singing its 
loveliness. It is enough to walk 
through just one great museum to 
see what artists of genius have done 
for the human face—and what the 
human face has done for them. To- 
day, when five million faces can be 
destroyed with a single bomb, it js 
difficult, I admit, for an artist to 
approach one little human face with 
such reverence. 

And so, if you are a man, and if 
you happen to have strong indi- 
vidual features, be apologetic about 
them. Make them as inconspicuous 
as possible. Avoid facial expression. 
It is bad manners, like gesticulating. 
But with the growing impossibility 
of preserving your inner life and 
your soul against the flood of con- 
formity, your features will eventu- 
ally neutralize themselves and 
reflect nothing but the general 





You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will be sent the case 
history and poe ow of “your child” 
upon receipt of application with initial 





payment. “Your child” is told that you 
are his or her Foster Parent. At once the 
child is touched by love and a sense of 
belonging. All correspondence is through 
our office, and is translated and encour- 
aged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a monthly 
cash grant of eight dollars plus food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical 
care according to his or her needs. Your 
help is vital to a child struggling for 
life. Won’t you let some child love you? 


Plan is a non-political, a non- 
sectarian, government-approved, independ- 
ent relief organization, Ndelin children, 
wherever the need—in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, Korea, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, 
and Tibet—and is registered under No. 
VFAO19 with the Advisory Committee on 
Volunteer Foreign Aid of the United States 
Government and is filed with the National 
Information Bureau in New York City. 


© 1960 FPP, Inc. 
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blankness within and around you. If 
you are a woman, cover your face 
with a prefabricated coat of smears— 
red smears, blue smears, black 
smears, white smears—anything 
goes, as long as it makes you 
look less human. 

Even so, you may have still come 
into the world with strong distinctive 
features. Then let me give you some 
advice: don’t try to become a movie 
actor or actress. You don’t have a 
chance. If your face has too much 
personality, you become difficult to 
cast. You do not fit into the pseudo- 
realistic, pseudo-true-to-life scripts 
and characters of the movies today, 
which require everybody to look 
like everybody else, talk like every- 
body else and be dull like everybody 
else. Besides, they will explain to 
you that only small features are 
photogenic; and, with one or two 


A Gift for 
His Lordship 


HE: | say, my dear, what 
shall we give the Earl this 
Christmas? 

SHE: Don't worry, my love, 
it’s all taken care of. 

HE: What, you ordered 
something without telling me? 
You know how fussy he is. 
We've got to give him a gift 
that's in keeping with his im- 
peccable taste, something 
out of the ordinary. (And 
within the budget.) 

SHE: | know, my love, 
that's what | did. . 

HE: (Splutter) Well, con- 
found it, woman, what did we 
give him? 

SHE: It was simple, my 
love, we gave the Earl a gift 
subscription to HOLIDAY. The 
best writing and photographs 
in the world, twelve times a 
year. Cost only $5, you know 
(and we don't have to pay 
until January). 

HE: Well, have you written 
his Lordship to tell him? 

SHE: No need, my love. 
HOLIDAY sends a card, hand- 
signed in our name. 

HE: Good show. 


Send your HOLIDAY gifts 
by writing to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1891, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


exceptions, there is no such thing as 
a profile in the movies today. And 
anyway, you are not expected to 
act: you are expected to show. No- 
body will look for your features on 
your face: they are elsewhere, and 
are referred to as measurements. 

The make-up department will of 
course take care of any trace of person- 
ality your face may present: they call 


oO 


it a “problem.” But even they cannot 
perform miracles, and so, in order to re- 
duce the danger of a human face ap- 
pearing suddenly in a picture, a new 
technique has been evolved. The giant 
screen has been invented. Now close- 
ups are all but impossible. The inven- 
tion of the close-up had been a great 
moment of the cinematic art. You could 
look deep into the eyes, watch every 





shade of emotion: or if there was 
often no talent there was at least 
beauty and sometimes mystery. The 
close-up introduced you to the great- 
est enigma there is, that of the hu- 
man face, and it left you with that 
salt of life, a sense of wonder. 
Nowadays, the face occupies a 
place on the screen appropriate to 
our civilization: it has been pushed 
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far into the background. The giant 
screen, the static camera, artificial color, 
the sameness of make-up, the elimina- 
tion of the close-up have robbed 
the cinematic art of its chief attraction: 
the mystery of the human features. 

As if all this were not enough, 
surgery has stepped in, adding in- 
jury to insult. There are cases in 
which certain terrible and cruel de- 


fects call for the scalpel—and, dur- 
ing the war, the great British sur- 
geon Sir Archibald MclIndoe per- 
formed miracles on the faces of 
burned airmen. But the thing has got- 
ten out of control and has become a 
craze. Women can now change their 
noses at whim, almost like hairdos. 
Only a few weeks ago I was a delighted 
witness to a most enchanting incident. 





Everyone knows how upsetting it is 
for two women to meet at a party 
wearing exactly the same dress. At 
a recent gathering I saw three elegant 
ladies glaring at each other: they 
were wearing the same nose. All 
three had gone to a famous plastic 
surgeon, and the model they had 
chosen was the same puglike, cat- 
like, flat little thing with plenty of 
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nostrils—it is particularly fashion- 
able this year. There should be some 
copyright arrangement on noses. Or 
some sort of agreement: after all, 
Christian Dior, Balenciaga or Cardin 
never sell the same model twice. 

A friend of mine recently under- 
went a severe ordeal. He is one of the 
most brilliant European art dealers, 
and his personal collection of por- 
traits by Italian masters is justly 
famous. He married a young and 
beautiful girl and prided himself on 
his wife’s lovely looks, almost as 
if she were a particularly de- 
lightful item in his art collection. 
Then, one day, somebody—prob- 
ably an envious competitor—sent 
him a photograph. The face looked 
like his wife’s—exactly alike, in 
fact—except for the nose, which was 
beaklike. My friend glanced at the 
picture and showed it laughingly to 
his wife. “What an extraordinary 
resemblance,” he said, “except for 
that terrible nose.” 

The young woman appeared em- 
barrassed and said nothing. Then, a 
few days later, came another print 
of the same picture. This time there 
was an anonymous note: “The pride 
of your collection is a forgery.” 
Once more, my friend showed the 
picture to his wife, and the poor 
girl confessed everything. Yes, the 

Continued on Page 18 
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picture was hers. Two years before her 
marriage, on the insistence of her 
family, she had had her nose altered 
by a plastic surgeon. There was a 
silence, while my friend stared at his 
masterpiece in shock and horror. As 
he was to put it to me a few days 
later, after he had moved into my 
house pending the divorce proceed- 


ings: “All my life I have had a crav- 
ing for authenticity. No one ever 
succeeded in fooling me—not even 
the famous Dutchman, van Meegeren, 
who had cheated the art experts of 
Europe with his forgeries of Vermeer. 
And here, in my own life, in my 
own heart, I have been mercilessly 
cheated, deliberately misled. What 
I revered and cherished as a masterly 
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stroke of nature was but a fake, a 
fabrication, a forgery. I cannot love 
her any more. There is nothing in 
my heart now but disgust and 
shame.” It will be interesting to see 
whether this interpretation of for- 
gery will be accepted by the French 
courts. I hope so. 

But the nose aside—look what 
has happened to women’s eyes, to 
their lips, to their once-lovely eye- 
brows. Each eyelash is so over- 
loaded with mascara that the eyes 
look like two hairy insects, two heav- 
ily pulsating spiders, and if, by 
chance, you come too close, the in- 
sects either back away from your 
embrace or get squashed, leaving 
their black ink on your cheek. As for 
the lips, they are no longer lips. 
Those living things of warmth and 
softness that have made life worth- 
while ever since the first audacious 
explorers discovered them are now- 
adays nothing but a product, a mere 
industrial design, a package of fatty 
merchandise. And I may add that 
the lipstick itself, emerging from its 
casing, is one of the most disgusting 
objects I have ever seen. 

We .shall avoid mentioning eye- 
brows. There aren’t any. Or rather, 
I hear that a new beauty aid is on 
the market: artificial eyebrows, 
made, as the ad assures us, with 


real human hair. There is nothing 
wrong with this, I suppose, except 
that it somehow reminds me of the 
Nazi concentration-camp lamp 
shades, made of human skin. 

And so it happens that Western 
woman is more securely veiled than 
her Moslem counterpart. We are no 
longer permitted to look at her fea- 
tures, for our glance cannot hope to 
cross the smeared on, glued-on 
barrier of artificiality, the cold com- 
bination platter of so-called beauty 
aids and skin foods that make the 
three-eyed women of Picasso only a 
mild exaggeration. | hope I am not 
misunderstood: I am not protesting 
against the art of embalming, | 
merely ciaim that it begins too soon. 
No wonder a portrait artist backs 
away from painting something that 
is already a cheap painting, or rather, 
an industrial design. 

The trouble with women is that 
they fail to realize that they are 
naturally attractive. Their lips can- 
not be made more appealing than 
they are already, and even irregular 
skin is a thousand times more 
pleasing than a dead, doll-like sur- 
face of cosmetics that no longer con- 
veys any impression of life and blood. 
There aren’t many things in this 
world ! would rather look at than a 
woman’s face. Alas. It is now merely 
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Exciting Magnificence in Z.NEERRerrs 
the heart of Los Angeles #& 






Gracious living, superb service, unparalleled 
cuisine. Spacious modern guest rooms, six out- 
standing restaurants, concourse of smart shops. 
Health club, Olympic-size pool, 24 acres of 
tropical gardens, 9-hole putting green. Only 
25 minutes from Disneyland. Visit us soon! 


World Famous 
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a guessing game, and the eye has to 
fight ixs way through the mask of a 
beauty-parlor Frankenstein. 

Men are losing their faces too. 
Almost eagerly, we are giving up our 
individual and virile features to be- 
come that anonymous blob: masses. 
We do not need the help of plastic 
surgery or the glamour-equalizer of 
the beauty parlors to look alike. 
Men were the first to give up their 
individuality, to sink into conform- 
ity of soul and thought, to confuse 
democracy and equality with same- 
ness, to’submit totally to political 
and commercial persuaders. The re- 
sulting lack of inner authority, of 
inner independence, is reflected in 
the emptiness of their features. 

Reflecting nondescript, mass- 
produced thoughts, the human face 
becomes more and more featureless. 
Its character is in the process of be- 
ing destroyed from within: a face 
goes dead when it no longer reflects 
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MARCH OF DIMES 








any inner fire or darkness. When 
an inner conflict arises, it is no 
longer allowed to reach the surface 
and impose its noble, if sometimes 
tormented, mark upon the features. 
It is usually intercepted by a psycho- 
analyst or by a tranquilizer before 
it has time to become an expression. 
The inner life is going out of us fast, 
pursued and destroyed by all the 
modern means of mass communica- 
tion and thought control. More and 
more, any form of inner life is con- 
sidered 2 neurosis. And so, with its 
soul and mind in jeopardy, the hu- 
man face slowly acquires that blank 
look which makes it a more fitting 
subject for a painter of still life than 
for a portraitist. 


O human face, where art Thou? 
What has happened to Thee? Shall 
we ever again see the mystery, the 
drama, the beauty, the torment and 
the hope, the joy, the darkness and 
the light upon Thy features? Shall 


we ever arise in Thy defense? The 


most imperfect of all things created 
and yet one that has inspired so 
much perfection, art Thou to end 
in a sea of blankness? O human 
face! Have we lost Thee forever? 
Or will Thy true and triumphant 
features emerge once more under 
some hand of genius? THE END 
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PORTUGAL - SPAIN - 
ALL EUROPE 


Complete tours, from 17 days, start at $85.10 down. Your winter 
vacation can be far more than a cabana by a pool. It can be festivcls, 
fiestas and foreign atmosphere. It can be the Riviera and the Costa do 
Sol of Portugal...sunny Spain... fascinating Paris... with Bermuda 
at no extra fare! Your flight, too, is part of your vacation. You fly across 
the mid-Atlantic from Miami on Guest, famous Route of the Sun. You enjoy 
first class or economy service, Continental cuisine, eager attention. 


PLAN WITH YOUR GUEST TRAVEL AGENT 


SAS Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
General Sales Agents Worldwide. 
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Which woman deserved this Castle of 


$ 


One moonmist night a fantastic ball took place in this chateau. From the 
terrace you could see a ballet of nymphs in the garden and mermaids paddling 


in the moats. And glimmering in the night, a new ballroom 1 spanned the 


Cher. The Queen of France, Catherine de Médicis, had just completed it... 


in bitter memory of the chateau’s original owner . . . the other woman in 


her husband’s life. Catherine had always coveted this fairyland castle. But 
Henri II gave it to beautiful, blonde Diane de Poitiers, the woman he really 
loved. Year after year, it was Diane who embellished the chateau, gave 
Henri’s lavish parties and slept 2 in the majestic, canopy bed engraved 
H-D. But suddenly, one.day, Henri was dead! Gleefully Catherine evicted 
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Love... the courtesan or the Queen? 


Diane and took possession of the chateau. Her very first act was to move 
that fabulous bed 3 and change its initials from H-D to H-C! Then, as in 
a fairy tale, the dowdy queen blossomed into one of the most glamorous 
queens in history. The chateau is Chenonceaux and it’s called the Castle 


of Love. You can still see the gay signatures of romantic page boys on 


the walls. 4 And on any lovely summer night you can see a Light and 
Sound Spectacle here—a dramatic show that brings the whole delicious 


story to life. Wondrously, there are many castles with spine- 
tingling stories to tell—just a few hours from Paris. For the 


imaginative traveler, any one of them is quite an experience! 


See your travel agent or for further information and folders write: Dept. Hl, Box #221, N. Y. 10, N. Y. French Government Tourist Office, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal. 
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FORK UNION 





Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of study in Up 
(grades 9-12) has increased honor roll 50%. Develops con- 
centration. Fully accredited. ROTC highest rating. 17 
modern bidgs., 2 completely equipped gyms, 2 indoor pools 
Splendid environment, excellent health record. Junior 
School (grades 4-8) has separate buildings, sym. 
ousemothers. 62nd yr. For ONE SUBJECT 

LAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. 3. C. Wicker, Bex 11, 


per School 


Fork Union, Virginia 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully aceredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
oe Illus. t ae write Supt. 
8.M.A. Box Staunton, Va. 
BASIC Course R.0.1.C. BY 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 
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Founded 1860 





Augusta Military Academy 

*The Friendly School.” Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys La 20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All spo 

gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Race $1275. 
Catalog Col. C. $. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 





se: 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Fully accredited. College preparatory, general courses. 
Grades 6-12. How-to-study training; remedial and devel- 
opmental reading; individual guidance. C hristian influence. 
Separate Jr, School. Sports. Summer Se 1909. 
Catalog oe ee doveph H. Cosby, Pres., Box D, Chatham, Va. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
[INSTITUTE “Sc 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions y' t 
Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. ROTC. Land and wate! F Sports, 
For gatalog, and “Why Florida” folder, 

addrAss: arly application advisable. 

Boz O, Col. C, .. Richmond,Lyndon, Ky. 








EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Studen: 





it a Clase 
For those with educational prob- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests causes of j= 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized to overcome di ~ 
a: > mato wp lest Hane; ) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concent and the 


ration 
study. A. 14; Enroliment 38 ; 54 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rrcsscnevin 





ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Wiese bone Seceene self-confident men. 





Dp nder 
the famous St. Jobs's System. Grades 





7-12. Inspired teac Small Tr 
individ pra ae teadi Clinic. 
ROT Fireproof dorms, pital, 
chapel i including crew. 
Summer Camp. 76th year. Catalog . 

Dir. of Admissions, Delafield, Wisconsin 





Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
Cc Cottage caso, $6 to, Ml Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
Mitwaukee. Average class 19. Fireproof 








Pleasantville, N. J. 
Admiral Farragut Aaudouny 
Fully accredited college prep: Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg, F aa? a, al training. Separate 
unior schools. Testing, guidance for coll oatege see career. 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and il, Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 





Bordentown Military Institute 

New term Feb, 1. Fully accredited. College preparatory and 
general courses, Aviation. Outstanding record of college 
entrance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes. 
All sports. Junior School. 79th year. er session. 


Catalog. Registror, Box 221, Scr aes New Jersey 


ew 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basie, Manors sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 
1 Se. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Wisconsin 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 











Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow's world by building 
mind, body, character, leadership. Regional and national 


accreditation. R.O, .. Dept. of Army. Graduates in 
all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. 
and scholarships. Grades 5-12. Est. 1889. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, lence and make up lost time. 
Ac- 





Charlotte Hall Military Academy 
186th year. 33 miles from Washington, 65 miles from Balti- 
more. Nonsectarian. Supervised og ox Abe a ys on fun- 





College preparation. bers vidual and 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princetun, Phila., N.Y.C. 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 





Roosevelt Military Academy 
“ Builders of Men.’ Outstandin = college prep. Stresses 
fundamentals; how-to-study. Fully wcereciten: Career 
Guidance; small classes; free tutoring; all sports; band; 
riding. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12 Ca 2 


Colonel Gien H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, lil. 


how to study. Grades 5 i sports. Band, 
orchestra. 320-acre campus. Limited i te, Accred- 
ited. Catalog: = Registrar, Box 404, Charlotte Hall, Md. 


Thomes Jefferson School 


Why not the best in education for your son? pag BH all 

arvard men. Every graduate enters a on. 
Solid, thorough oattan preparation. Hard = No frills. 
Cheerful rooms. Excellent food. Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 
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Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
college preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rat- 

ing gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. Ac- 

tivities. New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 810 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 


Tist yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially 
School college prep. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes. Strong guidance program. All sports. 
i.” Golf. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 


Cat. Col. C. R. Stribling, 1210 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 





Bolles ef Florida 


Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-ty class- 
rooms. Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


The Baylor School 


January entrance. Accredited scholarship. College prep 
since 1893. Boys 12-18. Semi-miltary. Endowed awards. 
Ideal location, modern facilities. New gym. C hampionship 
athletics. Sumiuver aan boys 8-15. Catalog. 


5 Cherokee Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Giris’ Camps 





Grier School ‘ 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. \ ell-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports, 1000 acres. Gym. Pool, 108th yr. Catalog 


Mr, and Mrs. Thomes C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 41, Tyrone, Pa. 





Mary A, Burnham School for Girls 


84rd yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life 
Nati. enrollment. iding, skiing, swimming, all sports, 
Fully accredited. Summer School. N wport, K.1. Catalogs 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 





Bartram in Florida 


College prene are ation of highest standards, Fully accredited. 
Graduates in leading colleges. Extra-curricular music, art, 
drama, tennis, pool and ocean swimming Trips. Dances. 
Outings. Boarding department, grades 7-1 Booklet 


Olge D. Pratt, 2264 Bartram Rd., Jacksonville 11, Florida 





Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Boarding, grades 


9-12. Fully accredited. Small classes. Excellent faculty 
Varied social, sports programs. Art, Music, Drama. A 
friendly school. Est. 1851. Write Elizabeth 


nderson, 
Ed. D., 2513 E. Hartford Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wi i 


Saint Margaret's School 


An Episcepal New England school for girls, apie 9-12 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. € areful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatices. 42-acre campus. 
Out-door sports. Modern tire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 





Lochearn 

Lake Fairlee, Vermont. Established 1916. For girls 7-15 
“who seek a happy suminer and an understanding of the 
beauty about us.” Land aud water sports, crafts, trips, 
riding, etc. Cabins on lake shore. Moderate tu tion. Catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Chubb, 1122 Bellemore Rd., Balto. 10, Md. 





Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive canrpus. Al) sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


Brown Ledge 
Mallett’s Bay, Vt. “One of America’s finest camps." Girls 
10-18. Free daily riding for all. Waterskiing. swimmin 
sailing, drama, golf, riflery, archery, cra‘ts, trips. ° 
‘extras’! (Also Butf Ledge, girls 7 & up.) Give age. Bkit. 


Mrs. H. E. Brown, 18 Carver Ave., Box 0, Scituate, Mass. 





Kemper Hall 


Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 89th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 


of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 


Giris’ School 
Switzeriand 





Avalon—Salt Water Sailing Camp 
On Cape Cod. 90 girls, 8-16. A summer of fun and relaxa- 
tion, with individualized guidance of mature and experi- 
enced staff. Daily sailing for all girls, golf, riding, tennis, 
trips, water-skiing, swimning, sports, modern cabins. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Winkler, Camp Avaion, Chatham, Mass. 





Les Chalets Francais 
Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique camp with ori; otgies 
ive, mal program. ‘Girls 5-{8 learn fluent 





La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
girls, 13- 18. College Board prep. Languages. Also post -grad- 








Coeducational Schoois 


UDSON wn arizona 
\|//A Coed Ranch School 









Healthful, warm, dry climate. In_Para- 
dive Valley, near Phoenix. College 
preparatory. Grades 1 to 12. Small 
classes. Accredited. Riding & polo in- 
cluded in tuition. Tennis, swimming, 


fishing pack trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, 
music. 32nd ag Fg For catalog, write 


David H. Wick, Hdm., Scottsdale, Arizona 





Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. Catalog 


Heinz E. Bondy, Hdm., Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass 


uate school. Home economics, secretarial courses. 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 


italy, France. Summer session. Dy, A. H. Jobin, Principal 





Home-Study Schoois 


HOTELS CALL FOR TRAINED MEN AND WOMEN 


Record-breaking travel means nationwide | opportunities 
and a sound, substantial future for ane’ men and women 
in hotel, motel and hospitality field. F wary, field; 
quick advancement. You can qualify at home or t rough 
resident classes in Washington. Previous experience 
proved unnecessary. Nationwide Placement Service 
FREE. Write for FREE book “Your Golden Oppor- 
tunity.’ Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Room FA-612 Washington 7, D. C. 44th Year 








American School—-High School at Home 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 


for college entrance exams. Standard H.S. text supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H.S. subjects already com- 
eted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin 


American School, Dept. 1175, Drexel a? 58th., Chicago 37 





Tutoring School 





Travel Camp 





The Nelson School 


Kindergarten 
Psychiatric and 


grades thru 8. Tutoring and adjustment. 
psychological therapy 

Mandel Sherman, M.D., Ph.D. 
Mrs. S. P. Nelson, Director, St. Charles, Ill. Phone Ju4-0145 
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Western Caravan & Ranch 

Supervised tour for teenagers. Motor cross-country camping. 
Montana ranch. Mexico City, Yellowstone, Grand Tetons, 
Sait Lake City, San Francisco, Hollywood, San Antonio, 
New Orlears.'8 wks. 14th yr. Bkit. Mr, & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 
9 Cloremont Ave., Maplewood, N.J. So. Orange 2-7577 





French the easy, conversatioual way. Live in Swiss chalets. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 
Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 





Owsissa—Camp of Happiness 

High in the Poco: -100 mi. NYC & Phila. Riding in- 
cluded in _ Cirle nh ames Training. Water & land 
sports, ca: oad ga P, ts, dramatics & Horse- 
shows. ree md featerstlins flexible program. 45th yr. 
Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Skinner, W. Walnut St., North Wales 7, Pa. 


Camp Norfleet 


Burlington, Vt., on Lake Champlain. 65 girls, 4-20. Inter- 
nat’! group. Exceptional music, art, dramatics, concerts, 
ballet, modern dance, plays, French. Ali sports. Tutoring. 
CIT program. Distinguished staff. Nurse 


300 West End Ave., N.Y. 23. LY 5-3367 


Echo Camp 
Camp fun in 
$$ girls 6-17. 
tennis, A nnn 
arog * 








h 





on iful Raquette Lake for 
All the usual camp activities with riding, 
water skiing and trips. Excellent 
iges with private bat ee $475. Booklet. 


Mrs. Carlton L. Clough, Plecsantville, New York 





Jeanne D’Arc 


Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, water ski in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent leadership. Golf, tennis, archery 
riflery. Ind ividual choice program. Catholic poor f 
Brother camp for boys 6-13. Fee $550. Col. 


& Mrs. 
C. H. Mcintyre, 3904 Underwood St., Wash. 15, D. C. 





Camp Sequoya 

i beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. of Va. Girls 8-16 six weeks; also 
wk. boy & girl camp. Exceptional staff. Unexcelled facil- 

Aids “ail new in 1958). All land and water sports. Riding. 

Dancing. Dramatics. Operated by Sullins College since 1925 


Write? Director, Camp Sequoya, Box 51, Bristol, Virginia 
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DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports: archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade lake —canoeing 
on French River. Golf on Country Club 
course. Basketball taught by outstanding col- 
lege coach. Accredited secondary summer 
school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. 0. Box H, Brevard, N.C, 








8 HAPPY WEEKS 


Three separate camps. Regie Acad- 
Excellen 


toe bog health and od dining | — 
Rasen ree 


ULVER 


SUMMER SCHOOLS anor “orn g Ct 

OW LAKE MAXINKUCKEE “ai. Ral raining, sailing. 
(hore ta-i8 te Eas drill, ot 4 'SEMANSH 

4-18 ane on pert horse- 

RAPT ee toons Dizi). Indinm and Ne- 

aft, camperaft, coaching athletic activities. 

Nationwide enrollment. Catalog 


for each camp. 
11 LAKE SHORE DRIVE CULVER, INDIANA 








ST. JOHN’S 


24 sports and camp activities to choose from 
Expert coaching. Complete land and lake fa 
cilities of ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACAD 
EMY including modern hospital; gym, golf 
course. Limited military and Army physical 
training program. Accredited summer school 
if desired, remedial reading. Sister camp. 
Parent guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-71DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 








Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
ps. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, ne. tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Admissi A-600 Sh y , Faribault, Minn. 








Student Tours 


TEEN - TRAVELERS 
. EUROPEAN TOURS 


BOYS & GIRLS (11 thru 15 yrs.) 62 days, 
mid-June to mid-August, 1960, touring Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, France and featuring 
J weeks camp in beautiful Swiss Alps. First 
class land arrangements, tour director and 
chaperone. Via air Pan-American jet, only 


$1,395 (N.Y. to N.Y.) 


YOUNG LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
(15 thre 18 years) 75 days starting 
early-June, 1960, touring 9 countries 
by privete motor coach with lan- 
age tuvor, explanatory travel talks. 
Rest class land arr ts include 
3 weeks based in famous 
stock, Switzerland by 
- rs. Braley. Vie steamship, 


“$1 B95 wr. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW REQUIRED... 
RESERVATIONS LIMITED 















beverly bri aley teen tours 
. BR 


YAN, TEXAS 





Co-ed & all boys—teenage and er groups 
Surene © U.S.A. © Canada ¢ Mexice © 
Exciting programs of touring, relaxation nye education 
with individually programmed itineraries. Experienced 
group leadership by qualified staff. 3-9 wks. from $475. 
Write or call for informative brochure H 1 

Jack |. Summers, Director 
101 West 55th Street 
New York 19¢Circie 5-4889 











Kooaukee Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. 


pd 6-16. Girls 9-16. Athletic & Social ees Wa \% mile 





Mr. and Mrs. H. Donald Wyre, 151 Cane St., Teaneck, N.J. 





Tapawinge Farm Camp 

Sunnyside Lake, omy Its Pa. Poconos. oof alt. Coed. 
3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $510. Excellent riding & farm pro- 
gram. ee ae cacee ae trips ;land & water sports, 
crafts, music. Wee cam ave own cottage & dining 


room. Mrs. E. H. Norton, Director, Gouldsboro, Pa. 





Music Camp 





National Music Camp 


Interlochen, Mich. Affiliated Univ. of Mich. Talent-findin 
Symphony orchestras, bands, choirs. Drama, radio, T 
— art. Nationally oy H.S., Col., Inter- 
med:, Jr. camps; coed. 2 lakes, hotel. Sports. 





Dr. Jos. E. Maddy, Rm. 6, 303 re State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


MEETING WITH JAPAN, by Fosco 
Maraini, translated from the Italian 
by Eric Mosbacher (Viking Press, 
N. Y., $8.50). 


THE MANSION, by William Faulkner 
(Random House, N. Y., $4.75). 


JAMES JOYCE, by Richard Ellmann 
(Oxford University Press, N. Y., 
$12.50). 


THE COMPLETE GREEK TRAGE- 
Dies, edited by David Grene and 
Richmond Lattimore (Four volumes, 
University of Chicago Press, $16.95 
until Christmas ; $20 thereafter). 


@ The other day our six-year-old 
Anne, surveying her elder brother’s 
collection of toy rockets, space ships, 
miniature Martians and other stand- 
ard juvenile diversions of our Buck 
Rogers era, remarked with gentle 
tolerance, ““You know, I don’t care 
much for space.” 

There must be a few of us left who 
don’t care much for space. Surely a 
few furtive reactionaries still cower in 
their merely human corners, secretly 
bored with our frantic, noisy efforts to 
reach points on the cosmic co-ordinates 
that are of proper interest only to the 
military and to certain parascientific 
minds. To those who feel that the 
piercing of inner rather than outer 
space is not only less ruinous to the 
taxpayer but an adventure really 
worthy of the energies of civilized 
men, I recommend Meeting With 
Japan. \ts sumptuous pages are a 
launching pad from which you may 
project yourself, without vulgar bal- 
listic fanfare, into an alien universe 
as crowded and lively as the moon is 
empty and stupid. 

Fosco Maraini is a man of the most 
elevated character—Orientalist, 
scholar, linguist, humanist. In addi- 
tion to being a good w iter, he is a 
superb photographer—nis sixty-four 
pages of photographs, sixteen in 
dazzling color, are no camera clichés, 
but knife-sharp vision in most cases 
and works of art in several. He taught 
in Japan for many years. During the 
war he was interned, with his family, 
and his account of Japanese bruta!- 
ities is clear, terrible and void of 
rancor. His imposing book—458 large 
handsome pages, adorned with Jap- 
anese brush-drawings and ideograms 
of the most exquisite economy of 
line—has nothing in common with 
the usual kitchen midden of traveler’s 
impressions. It is a reliving, in words 
and pictures, of an alien culture as 
felt from inside. 

Here is a land of esthetes, nature- 
mystics, ascetics, fanatics, neurotic 
killers, medieval militarists and sav- 


agely efficient mimics. Not even the 
finest European and American schol- 
ars seem to have been able to convey 
this culture except to other scholars. 
Lafcadio Hearn is hopelessly dated 
and sentimental. Ruth Benedict’s The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, 
though brilliant, remains a Western 
anthropologist’s notebook. Maraini is 
different. He is an artist-philosopher 
who does not “observe” Japan but 
instead makes it flower in metaphor, 
anecdote and personal memories. 
Without being exhaustive he conveys 
a fantastic amount of information, 
covering everything from animism to 
Zen, from pagodas to prostitutes—- 
Japanese arts and crafts, religions and 
philosophies, history and language, 
above all Japanese people. Some- 
times the masses of fact (Maraini 
writes well, organizes poorly) over- 
whelm the reader. But in the end, with 
the intuitive delicacy of a first-class 
harbor pilot, he has somehow man- 
aged to ease his vast Great Eastern to 
an anchorage within our Western 
minds. We have made at least a part 
conquest of a whole terra incognita of 
the human soul. A treasure of a book. 

Speaking of, to me, alien universes, 
I record a bewildering fact: I found 


‘myself engrossed by, if not always 


understanding, William Faulkner’s 
new novel. The Mansion, one gathers 
from the prefatory note, rounds off a 
series begur in 1925, It concludes the 
history of those human boll weevils, 
the Snopeses. It also concludes the 
life of the busiest boll weevil, Flem 
Snopes, the victim of a murder in 
which all good-hearted men and 
women will take a warm, simple 
pleasure. I note a marked diminution 
of opacity in The Mansion. Its story, 
turning mainly on Mink’s revenge on 
Flem, is beautifully and, of course, 
complexly plotted, arousing the same 
kind of hard-breathing anticipation 
we once felt as we lived through the 
long-drawn-out vengeance of Dumas’ 
Edmond Dantés. It is more custom- 
ary to compare Mr. Faulkner with 
Joyce or Dostoevski than with a yarn- 
spinner like Dumas. I intend, suh, no 
disrespect. I merely state that the 
story of The Mansion held iy interest 
to the end. 

I mentioned Joyce. Here is Richard 
Elimann’s full-dress biography, an 
842-page, well-illustrated, wonder- 
fully researched, finely balanced 
monument to one of the greatest 
writers ever to use and develop the 
English language. Mr. Elimann has 
gone to immense pains—he has even 
tracked down the original of Molly 
Bloom. I can conceive of no better 
Christmas present than his book, if 
you have on your list a college student 
with modernist literary leanings. 

For the classicist ditto I suggest the 
four-volume Complete Greek Trage- 
dies. It’s a bargain. Also it’s further 
evidence of the interesting fact that 
our own time—and our own coun- 
try—are, in their genius for transla- 
tion from the classics, beginning to 
rival the age of the first Elizabeth. 

THE END 
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AND THE GOOD LIFE IN CUBA 


If Cuba could be said to have one predominant art, 

it would have to be the art of living. Here leisure time 

is something to be enjoyed to its fullest measure, 

and is, preferably, to be shared...so the gracicus Cuban life 
revolves around sun, sea, family and friendship. 

And the gathering place may be Varadero...a spacious expanse 
of talcum-soft sand gently sloping into a multi-hued sea 

and dotted with thatched-roof “‘sombrajes”’...or it may be 

some other sunwarm spot, for Cuba’s beaches stretch, palm-lined, 
in graceful white sweeps along hundreds of miles of coast. 

The island’s wonderful weather, its facilities for fun 

and relaxation, its natural beauty —all that tourists travel 

to enjoy—are appreciated just as much by the Cubans themselves! 


Every day new highways reach farther...into every corner 

of the island... paving the way to more beaches and marinas, 

spas and mountain resorts. The new government development program 
is providing even fuller enjoyment of all the many charms of Cuba, 
and Cubans as well as tourists are taking advantage of it. 

The roads along the coast hum with cars; beaches sparkle 

with colorful striped umbrellas; and the blue sea 

is patterned with sails of all sizes as the many yacht clubs 

hold their annual events. Havana is the scene each year of the 

famous International Regatta, and the St. Petersburg-Havana races 
...and in Varadero’s delightful pleasure port, visiting yachts, 

whether sail or power, meet with exceptional hospitality, 

for Cubans are enthusiastic sailors and friendly hosts. 





This, then, is the good life —and, to a Cuban, as well as to 
sO many perennial visitors, this is surely the best life of all, 
in the best place of all...the beautiful island of Cuba! 


Discover the real Cuba for yourself...you'll love the difference! 







Ask your Travel Agent. 
CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 


PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA, VEDADO, HABANA 
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The history of the Martini is 


ee ed 


closely linked with the history of 
Gordon’s Gin. For it was the 
subtle dryness and delicate flavor 


ae ee 


of Gordon’s Gin that inspired 
the creation of the Martini... 
and accounted for the subsequent 
fame of this classic cocktail. 
First distilled in 1769, Gordon’s 
Gin is still traditionally distilled 
; for authentic London Dry Gin 
quality. That's why... the Gin 
that made the Martini famous... 
still makes it best! And did you 
know that traditional drink 
recipe books name Gordon’s as 
the original base of most of the 
world’s classic Gin drinks? You 
can vary your enjoyment with 
any of many cocktails, slings and 
fizzes—all authentically made 
with Gordon's Gin. Delight your 
guests with one or two of these 
old favorites soon. 


S 


There's no Gin like 0 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 
PROOF - GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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The 30,000 Painters of Paris 


For them, the art-mad French capital 


is both haven and heuven 


by Noel Barber 


@ One bright May morning I walked 
down the Rue de Seine on Paris’ Left 
Bank to visit two of the 30,000 
painters who live, work, succeed or 
starve in the one city above all others 
that an artist can call “home.” Both 
were young, both had energy, both 
were dedicated to art. On my apart- 
ment wall I have drawings by each 
of them, given to me with the casual 
generosity of men who could turn 
out a limitless supply which nobody 
apparently wanted to buy. 

Three months after that visit one 
of the boys was dead of starvation, 
and in the miserable garret where he 
worked and lived and died there was 
not a single scrap of food. Instead I 
found fifty dollars’ worth of paints. 
Like Van Gogh, the boy who could 
not afford both preferred tubes of 
paint to loaves of bread. A father 
appeared from the provinces to bury 
him and to throw away most of the 
canvases that littered the room. The 
boy’s name was Jean Mendés. He 
was unknown and always will be. 

Three months after that visit, the 
other boy—a melancholy, long- 
faced youth in his early twenties— 
suddenly sold a painting. Then a 
second. Then a third. Then, like a 
cataract, anything, everything that 
bore his name. Soon he became fa- 
mous. In a year or two he had 
changed his Left Bank atelier for a 
chateau in the country with a Rolls- 
Royce, a chauffeur, a valet. The self 
portrait he so casually gave me must 
be worth at least $3000 today. The 
boy’s name was Bernard Buffet. 

The Paris of today still seethes 
with the Buffets—and the Mendés— 
of tomorrow. Of all ages, races, tal- 
ents, living in a private world where 
hope is the bedfellow of despair, 
they make their way to Paris in the 
fervent belief that Paris, and Paris 
alone, can give them the inspiration 
they lacked in their comfortable 
home surroundings. Some are as 
rich as Lautrec was, some as poor as 
Van Gogh; others—like Roger Barr 
of San Francisco—have achieved 
some recognition back home. Yet 
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the rich refuse their patrimony, the 
poor refuse the steady job that 
would at least feed them, and the 
Roger Barrs toss away as insignifi- 
cant their triumphs in their home- 
lands for semi-starvation in a city 
glutted with painters, good, bad and 
extremely indifferent. ; 

No matter that only one painter 
out of one hundred and thirty sells 
enough to make a steady living. To 
the real artist it is better to have 
lived and failed in Paris than to have 
lived and succeeded in Milwaukee 
or Manchester. For in Paris—hard, 
unforgiving, exasperating yet at 
times gentle Paris—the artist who 
has crossed oceans or deserts to 
reach it is no longer a foreigner, 
perhaps for the first time in his ar- 
tistic life. Suddenly, unaccountably, 
he is at home. In Milwaukee or 
Manchester, he is so often the odd 
character who “dabbles with a 
paintbox,” who “never does a good 
day’s work.” In Paris he is an artist 
in a city of artists, where even the 
ordinary Parisian respects painters 
irrespective of their success. 


American artist 

in Paris: 

Roger Barr, who 
prefers painting and 
teaching art in 
France to the 
certainties of life 

in California. 
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For ten years I lived on the Left 
Bank writing and painting. I think 
that above all—even above the 
warmth and fellowship that binds 
the strugglers together—the most 
soul-satisfying thing for the artist is 
to know that a man who is not a 
success is not necessarily a failure 
The man who sets out in ordinary 
life to make a fortune and loses job 
after job is counted a failure by our 
standards. The man who sets out to 
sell pictures and can’t is not a failure 
until he stops trying. To the artist, 
whose only food is so often hope, 
no king’s ransom was ever worth so 
much. 

But Paris has more to offer. Raoul 
Dufy, who was so crippled with 
arthritis that the brushes had to be 
tied to his twisted fingers, told me 
one day in his studio, “Paris is the 
only place in the world where you 
have so many painters in such close 
contact. Without realizing it, each 
one helps, stimulates, inspires the 
others. No man can be a good 
painter without self-discipline, and 

Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Page 26 
when you are one of thirty thousand, 
you have to discipline yourself, you 
have to paint even when you don’t want 
to, to keep up with the others.” 

Of the 30,000 painters in Paris, only 
a thousand or so are regarded by the 
French as “professionals’—that is, 
men or women who make a regular in- 
come from painting. But the absence of 





this official recognition does not unduly 
worry the other 29,000, who scornfully 
point out that Van Gogh was never a 
professional, and even Cézanne was 
not accorded this status until the age 
of fifty-six. 

For, Paris being Paris, there are still 
ways for the “amateur” to eat and 
exist and work. Paris is not only a cen- 
ter of artists, it is a center of art-mad 


people; and this means that many a 
struggling painter can survive even 
without a sou in his pocket. 


You cannot sell a painting, yet you 


need more paints? It isn’t easy, but in 
Paris it can be done, and without 
money too. In a city where everybody 
hopes to find at bargain prices the great 
painter of tomorrow, the easiest trick is 
to “buy” your paints and canvases with 
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your pictures. You find a paint 
dealer who likes your work and you 
give him a picture for a packet of 
paint. Even if your paintings aren’t 
good enough to impress him, there 
are other ways. At one time I helped 
augment my income by sports writ- 
ing. No paint merchant seemed to 
want my canvases, but eventually I 
found one who was mad about foot- 
ball. Since I got tickets for all the big 
games, I let him come along with 
me in return for painting materials, 
and so everybody was happy. 

Even painters must eat or, like 
poor Mendés, they will die. But you 
have no money? It can still be done. 
Paris is filled with many married 
painters who live on as little as 15,- 
000 francs a month, approximately 
thirty dollars. One of my oldest 
friends is Schwarz Abrys, whose 
tortured, savage skies are now be- 
coming well known. For years we 
went out painting together, but 
Schwarz had one disadvantage—the 
gas in his apartment had been cut 
off, and he never seemed to get it 
back again for longer than a couple 
of weeks. 

So I used to meet him at his 
apartment each day at 4:00 A.M. 
Then we set off and trudged the 
streets of Paris until dawn, looking 
for likely spots to paint. Then we 
painted madly until dusk when 
Schwarz went home to bed—five 
P.M. in winter. 

No gas meant no light, but some- 
how we managed. I exchanged one 
canvas for half a ton of coal with a 
dealer in the Rue Jacob, so at least 
we could cook—in each other's 
studio in turn. But for cooking we 
needed food. So, while we painted— 
under a bridge if it was snowing— 
Madame Abrys trudged around the 
Left Bank hawking our paintings 
for anything she could get—grocer- 
ies, shirts, even cigarettes. Once she 
got a suit for Schwarz for'a paint- 
ing. And on one famous day we per- 
suaded a restaurant to accept two 
paintings in return for a week’s 
meals. 

Abrys is now represented in sev- 
eral French art galleries and has a 
steady sale for his paintings, but 
there are still thousands who cannot 
afford a gas bill. When a little extra 
money does come along, though, 
then off the painters go to the Foyer 
des Artistes in the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, where 400 meals at a sit- 
ting are served at dirt-cheap prices 
to all bona-fide artists. 

This great boon is due to one of 
France’s best critics, Marc Vaux, 
who touted for funds among the fa- 
mous and even bullied the hard-up 
French government into a cash 
grant. All the world—all the private 
world of painters, that is—goes to 








the Foyer when there is any loose 
cash around. The last time | dined 
there, I met artists from the United 
States, China, Japan, Holland, In- 
dia and Morocco. For dinner I had 
soup, steak and fried potatoes, a 
small carafe of wine, all for less than 
forty cents. 

Other artists, purticularly foreign- 
ers, can sometimes wangle a stu- 
dent’s card for the Cité Universi- 
taire, the great straggling university 
on the outskirts of Paris, where you 
can get a full-blown meal for fifty 
cents—and one good meal a day is 
counted quite enough for any man 
who has turpentine running through 
his veins. 

But many, especially those who 
are married, cannot afford even this. 
For them it is bread and wine, mer- 
cifully cheap in expensive Paris, and 
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a cup of coffee that you can make 
last all evening at the local bistro. In 
fact almost all must pass through 
a period of semistarvation, an expe- 
rience which all painters say is 
healthy. Fernand Léger, whose mas- 
sive canvases of our mechanical age 
fetch such astronomical prices, once 
said to me: “Remember, starvation 
never leaves yo quite the same 
afterward. To be a great painter you 
must be humble enough to worry 
about everything you paint. When 
you live for several years without 
enough to eat, and no money to pay 
the rent, you soon get into the habit 
of this.” 

Léger made millions, but he could 
never forget the past and hated to 
work in the comfortable country 
home that success had brought him. 
On many winter mornings I accom- 
panied him to his Left Bank studio. 
Inside, his easel was usually sup- 
porting a half-finished canvas. In 
one corner of the small studio was 
an old iron stove and near it a pile 
of coal. He had never got around to 
buying a scuttle. Behind the door 
was a broom and dustpan. Léger al- 
ways lit the fire himself while I 
swept out the room. 

He had no sense of financial val- 
ues but, because of his early poverty, 
an acute criticism of his own work. 
“T can’t help it if the damned fools 
keep on buying the stuff,” he 


growled one morning. The floor was 
littered with at least thirty sheets of 
ordinary typing paper on which he had 
painted in rough the designs for a ballet. 

I thought they were beautiful, but 
he didn’t like them and was just about 
to destroy them when I gasped in 
horror, “But if you’re going to throw 
them away, at least let me have them 
as a souvenir.” 





He looked at me in astonishment. 
“You must be mad!” he exclaimed. 
“They’re ghastly.” And, as my heart 
sank, he threw them all into the stove. 
But three days later a flat package 
arrived at my apartment; in it was a 
perfect oil, with the briefest of notes, 
“This I think is not too bad.” 

Chagall, who blends Russian folk- 
lore so exquisitely with color, has no 
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sense of values either—likewise, as he 
told ‘me, because of his early struggles. 
I came across him once at his studio 
in Vence, the pretty hillside village 
behind Cannes, painting an entire din- 
ner service. 

“It’s my daughter’s wedding pres- 
ent,” he explained in his gentle voice, 
adding apologetically, “I wanted to 
get something for her, but really there’s 
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nothing worth buying in the village, so 
I’m making this for her instead.” It 
never occurred to him that a fifty-piece 
dinner service by Chagall would be 
worth up to $20,000. He didn’t think 
it good enough. 

Utrillo once painted a picture for 
me in exchange for a bottle of vin 
ordinaire worth seventy francs. I was 
visiting him at his home in Le Vesinet 


near Paris and as usual the wine- 
bibbing painter was thirsty. And equally 
as usual, his supplies were strictly 
rationed. While he painted in his studio 
I crept downstairs to the kitchen and 
sneaked back with the forbidden wine. 

Another big problem facing the 
painter is living quarters. Accommo- 
dation in Paris is virtually impossible. 
Crumbling studios that have fallen 
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down are rarely replaced. The cost 
of living soars week by week. When 
I first went to Paris with full hope 
twenty years ago, I lived in a serv- 
ant’s room on the seventh floor of 
a tottering building in the Rue de 
Seine. My rent was seventy-five 
cents a month. That very same room 
changed occupants recently and the 
man who took it had to pay a million 
francs in key money—a sort of 
price of admission—before moving 
in, 

There are new studios, of course, 
like the famous Montmartre aux 
Artistes, built in 1931, with 184 
ateliers and simple sleeping quar- 
ters. 

On the Left Bank there are sev- 
eral, mostly tumbledown places like 
the old La Ruche, where Léger, 
Modigliani and Chagall worked, 
and where the hundred-odd studios, 
many without gas or water, are 
rented by the lucky few for about 
fifty dollars a year. 

But many ateliers on the Left 
Bank are for work only. You cannot 
sleep there. At 7 P.M. a granite-faced 
conciérge locks the gates and no- 
body can get in or out. In one of 
these, students who have no place to 
sleep hide as the lockout hour ap- 
proaches, then, when the gates are 
closed, they creep out, prisoners for 


the night with bread and wine and 
some cheese for dinner. To keep 
their presence secret, they have a 
blackout as severe as any in war- 
time. When the gates are unlocked 
each morning they make their “pub- 
lic’’ appearance. 

One group of painters led by a 
Dutchman has rigged up a com- 
munal studio in an ancient building 
of the French leather market. They 
pooled what little money they had, 
bought sixty wooden beds at the 
Paris flea market and used the wood 
to furnish the buiiding. 

Some paint at recognized studios 
where they take lessons, like thx 
famous Beaux Arts, which has 600 
pupils. A handful of Americans get 
excellent studio space (plus a roof- 
top for outside painting) at the 
American Art Center in the Boule- 
vard Raspail. 

They pay less than five dollars 
a year for the privilege, which in- 
cludes the use of the Center’s swim- 
ming pool and snack bar which has 
a copious plat du jour, including 
meat, for about fifty cents. 

In this jungle of feverish, thwarted 
ambition, there now live 400 Amer- 
ican painters and sculptors. Few of 
them have achieved success, though 
some like Oscar Chelimsky, John 
Levee and Reginald Pollack exhibit 
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regularly and sell easily. Chelimsky, 
who moved to Europe ten years ago, 
is now in steady demand. Pollack 
has had several big shows in Paris 
and his recent one-man show of 
oils at the Peridot Gallery in New 
York was a sellout. Levee’s works 
are in the New York Museum of 
Modern Art and elsewhere. All 
three are accepted as serious paint- 
ers by the French, not only because 
they are good but also because they 
live in Paris. The French have no 
time for the bird of passage who vis- 
its Paris for three months to hold an 
exhibition just because it is “done,” 
then flies away again. 

But what of the less successful? 
What of Roger Barr, for example, 
who gave up success in the United 
States to take up the life of a strug- 
gling painter in Paris? His is a typi- 
cal case history. 

Roger Barr was born in Milwau- 
kee in 1921, and after attending the 
University of Wisconsin and the 
National University of Mexico, did 
a four-year stint with the United 
States Navy. After the war he lived 
in Los Angeles with his father, a re- 
tired college professor. 

Barr first went to Paris in 1953. 
He stayed there and in other parts of 
Europe for four months, painting 
daily but selling nothing; once he 


was arrested by the Paris cops for 
peddling his pictures without a 
street-trading license. He returned to 
California determined to work in 
earnest and quickly gained sufficient 
respect to have one-man shows in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
other cities. 

In 1956 he won the Stanford 
University $1000 Purchase Prize for 
contemporary American painting. 
Other successes followed. He had 
all the teaching jobs he could handle 
and a comfortable home in a sunny 
climate. 

But he couldn’t stand it. By Feb- 
ruary, 1957, he was back again in 
Paris, ostensibly for a brief visit. He 
has been in Paris ever since and he 
intends to stay. 

He has deliberately thrown away 
a promising future in America for 
life in the world’s most crowded 
art center, where he is unknown, 
where his talent is unrecognized, 
and where no dealer has so far 
seen fit to handle his work. In place 
of a comfortable home with an 
American car, he now lives in the 
Rue du Pare Montsouris, near the 
Porte d’Orléans, in a ramshackle, 
unheated studio, where he does his 
own cooking and cleaning. 

Why does semistarvation in Paris 
attract him? “Many reasons,” says 
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Roger Barr, “but most of all be- 
cause in Paris, though I’m unknown, 
I’m still regarded as a solid citizen, 
and respected as a man doing a full 


week’s work and not merely fritter-: 


ing time away with a box of paints. 
If I'd stayed in California, I would 
probably have ended up as a teacher 
first and a painter second. It would 
have been forced on me. But the big 


thing about Paris is that it gives you 
the chance to span the bridge be- 
tween being a teacher and being an 
artist.” 

By August, 1958, Roger was down 
to his last dollar with not a painting 
sold. Then he landed a job as head 
of the art department at the Amer- 
ican Art Center. He gets no salary, 

Continued on Page 35 
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As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 
listing below indicates January's average 
high and low temperature and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. For- 
eign figures are long-term averages; U.S. 


figures are last year’s. 


Amsterdam 
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Chicago 
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New Orleans 
New York 
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Paris 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. 
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San Francisco 
San Juan, P.R. 
Savannah 
Seattle 

Squaw Valley, Cal. 
Stockholm 

Sun Valley 
Tokyo 

Tucson 
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Washington, D.C. 
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52 
35 
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74 
86 
23 
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76 
60 
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Continued from Page 31 

but brings in new members, has free 
studio space to teach, charging pu- 
pils about ten dollars a month for 
two long lessons a week. Some of 
his pupils are officers stationed at 
nearby SHAPE. Teaching two days a 
week brings in up to forty dollars a 
week. Of this a quarter goes for rent, 
a thousand francs for gas for his 
Lambretta scooter, the rest for food. 
When his pupils fall off, Roger finds 
it tough making both ends meet. 

“But it doesn’t matter,” he says, 
“because this way I’ve always got 
five‘days a week for real work. If I 
were back home, I would have to 
work as a teacher at least four days 
a week merely to survive. But even 
more important than that, one day I 
will get a gallery interested in my 
work, and when that time comes, the 
dealer will guarantee to buy a cer- 
tain number of my paintings each 
year and then I'll be subsidized. 
That’s the most important thing 
that can happen to a painter—com- 
plete freedom to work knowing that 
he can sell the best of his output. 
You can’t do this in America, But in 
Paris there are dealers who, if they 
believe in you, will stock up with 
your work just like a grocer stocking 
up with coffee. In the United States 
paintings are not yet a commodity.” 

Treating paintings as a good in- 
vestment, as good stocks to carry, is 
perfectly natural in a city where 
everybody is art crazy. Each -week- 
end crowds besiege the Left Bank 
hoping to pick winners among the 
unknown painters. All this makes 
for good business. In 1957, Paris 
galleries sold over $20,000,000 worth 
of paintings, while registered ex- 
ports of paintings totaled another 
$10,000,000. And nobody can even 
guess at the number of paintings 
sold privately. 

Since paintings are a commodity 
in Paris, many Parisians love to 
play the role of patron of the arts, 
often with great success. Paris is 
packed with characters like the 
French dentist Maurice Girardin, 
who “discovered” Buffet the day he 
bought; four of the young painter’s 
works for a total of $500. In 1913 
Girardin bought a Rouault for 200 
francs, and later sold it for five 
million. Twenty years ago, the den- 
tist who spent all his spare time 
climbing up to artists’ garrets ac- 
quired one painting in exchange for 
a loaf of bread. It was a Modigliani 
which could be worth anything up 
to $100,000 today. 

Painters really boil over when a 
buyer has no interest in the painting 
he buys. Three years ago a French 
industrialist from Lyons rang up a 
gallery and asked, “Any Buffets for 
sale?” The gallery had one. The 


price was around two million francs, 
about $6000. 

“Fine,” said the man from Lyons, 
“T’ll send the cash round tonight.” 

“And where do you want the 
painting delivered?” 

“Keep it. P'll let you know.” 

The man left that painting, which 
he had never seen, on the gallery 
wall for two years. Then he phoned 
again, ‘““How’s my Buffet?” 

“You made a wonderful bar- 
gain,” replied the dealer. “Prices 
have shot up. Your Buffet is worth 
four million today.” 

“Tres bien!” came the reply. 
“You can sell it now.” 

This happens often; but though it 
may seem unfair for an artist to sell 
his works for next to nothing and 
then sometimes see them spiral on 
the “art exchange,” yet the patrons 
searching for new talent spell real 
hope to artists. In Paris a knock on 
the door doesn’t necessarily mean 
the rent man. It may mean a poten- 
tial benefactor who has heard at the 
Café Flore of a young painter of 
promise and takes the trouble to 
ferret him out. 

A case in point happened only 
last year. A doctor who happened to 
know Roger Barr was called to a 
small flat in the Rue de Penthiévre, 
near the Etoile, to treat a ten-year- 
old boy living alone with his mother. 
The people were poor, but the doc- 
tor found every inch of the apart- 
ment walls covered with paintings 
and the floorcluttered with scuipture. 
To his astonishment the mother told 
him ai! the work had been done by 
her son. Some of the paintings had 
been done when he was only three. 

The doctor told Roger Barr. 
Roger went to the flat and promptly 
bought a heavenly water color. Soon 
afterward Roger arranged a small 
exhibition of the boy’s work at the 
American Art Center. The boy is 
called Joel Dhanika Boyer and I 
agree absolutely with Roger—he has 
the stamp of a natural genius. Some 
of his paintings are sheer beauty. 
Whether or not he will last the 
course is another matter. But in 
Paris, a doctor, a struggling artist 
and a group of American citizens 
have given this youngster a chance 
to show his work. 

Joel is still a boy. But he is lucky, 
for already he is living in Paris, one 
of its 30,000 painters. He may never 
evolve. And yet, who knows? He 
may even be the man whom destiny 
has chosen to become to art what 
Mozart was to music. It is too early 
to tell whether this is precocious tal- 
ent or the miracle of real genius. 
But Paris—hard, unforgiving, exas- 
perating yet at times gentle Paris— 
will at least give him his chance. 

THE END 
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HUROPE: | 


A Lavish Landscape 


e This issue is deyoted to the one aspect of Europe which, 
despite wars, revolutions, social tempest and the howling 
winds of politics, never changes—its physical splendor. The 
numbered map to the left indicates some of the beauty marks 
which are enlarged upon in succeeding pages. 

Here are 1) the Alps of the Tirol, where rugged scen- 
ery is matched by a rugged existence; 2) Minorca, an island 
of sun and calm, the firm ingredients of a Mediterranean 
paradise; 3) the Norwegian fiords, majestic, dazzling, the 
stuff of Scandinavian sagas; 5) the Black Forest, with its 
echoes of buried myths and ancient gods; 6) the river Rhone, 
the watery highway over which a large slice of French and 
European history has passed; 7) Lake Constance, shared 
by Switzerland, Germany and Austria, yet with a single 
flavor; 8) the coast of Brittany, tough, brutal, fearsome; fac- 
ing a belligerent sea; and, as an extra dimension, the story 
of a medieval village , 4) San Gimignano, preserved in hilltop 
immobility in the green-and-gold landscape of Tuscany. 

Such are the imperishable scenic beauties of Europe. But 
without the human beings that make the land real and vital, 
the continent would be as empty as a glittering shell. Within 
these portraits of the land, the people of Europe emerge, 
durable, persevering, sometimes restless, against their lav- 
ishly endowed background. THE EDITORS 
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From their stronghold, Schloss Tirol, just south of the Brenner Pass, the 
Counts von Tirol gradually extended their rule and their name over the whole 
central section of the Alps. The sunny valley beyond the castle leads toward 
the Austrian border, and the peaks of the Otztal range, visible on the horizon. 


THE HEART OF THE ALPS: 


[RO 


by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRIAN BRAKE 


No one sentence can tell the beauty of the Alps and no one 
border hold it. They form Europe’s most splendid arc of mountain 
peaks, and they range from the French Mediterranean to the Adri- 
atic shore. They begin in the west above the bougainvillaea of the 
Riviera; they sweep on eastward across Switzerland, looking down 
on Italy’s northernmost roofs; then, after lording it over the length 
of Austria, they subside into the Vienna woods and the foothills of 
the Dalmatian coast. Frenchman, Swiss and Italian share them 
with Austrian, Bavarian and Slav. Through all these lands they 
crest dizzyingly, a perennial wonder, a multilingual exclamation, a 
boon to tourism. 

And yet, despite their vastness, they have a heartland, in the 
sense that America has a heartland in Illinois. Like Lincoln’s state, 
the Alpine heartland lies roughly in the center of the mother body. 
But that is something of an accident. The real reasons which make 
Tirol the Alpine core are intangible. Perhaps I can come closer to 
explaining them if I tell you about something I saw last year. 

Like all Tirolean events it was a simple one. It happened in the 
village of Obergurgl on a fine September morning. We had come to 
hike, but we forgot our purpose when we left the bus. The other 
passengers, too, stopped the moment they got out. All of us just 
edged back a little on the main square which, in this highest moun- 
tain parish in Austria, is bordered by a hotel, a church and a barn. 

In the middle of the square stood a gnarled old priest, leaning 
over two crutches. His heavy black skirts flapped in the wind, and 
each time they flapped in her direction a tiny girl with a grave and 
leathered face moved the bouquet in her hand slightly so the skirts 
wouldn’t damage it. An even smaller Continued on Page 40 
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Continued from Page 38 

boy hid his flushed cheeks in the flow- 
ers he was holding. The Burgermeister 
stared at a sheet of notes just in front 
of his mustaches. Nexi to him the po- 
lice force puffed a pipe. At a respect- 
ful distance tourists and villagers 
grouped themselves against old walls; 
and ali around us, just as quietly, 
hovered the pines, the glaciers, the icy 
mountain peaks. 


he group in the square had 

been waiting a long time. We 

could tell that by the secret 
shifting of their legs. And they might 
have a long time yet to wait. But their 
waiting was so intense, so splendid, so 
intimate that it made us, the moment 
our feet touched ground, part of their 
patience. We had become one with 
them, and we turned our faces in the 
same direction. 

As we looked, a little black Volks- 
wagen puttered past the first huts of the 
village. Heads began to stir, the police 
force put out its pipe. “It’s him,”” hissed 
the Burgermeister, and the little car, al- 
ready on the square, hesitated to a halt. 

The old priest signaled with his 
crutch. On the nearest knoll an old Im- 
perial cannon boomed. At the same 
time the church bells began to sound 
through the valley. 

Slowly a young man with a reversed 
collar climbed out of the car. He was 
blinking at all the noise—except that 
suddenly there was none. It became so 
quiet you could hear the cicadas in the 
meadows. The little girl with the 
weathered face stepped toward him. 
She closed her eyes for a moment to 
help remember, then said words which, 
except for the translation, | can set 
down here verbatim because their art- 
lessness defies forgetting: 


Dear Father, 
You will be our shepherd now, 
You will guard our altar 
Which is the center of our life, 
The dearest thing we have. 
We will come to you 
For so many things, 
And we want you to know 
hat we need you and love you, 
Even though we don’t know you yet. 


A grave little curtsy and she pressed 
her nosegay into the young priest’s 
hand. The little boy was nudged for- 
ward. He stood before the new Father, 
but what he was supposed to say would 
not emerge. His lips worked in vain. He 
coughed, then deposited his flowers 
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In Tirol shrines and churches are everywhere, insistent reminders of religious 
duties. This red-and-white Pestkapelle, or plague chapel, rises from the mists of 
the Otz Valley, twenty miles west of Innsbruck; it was built by the people to 
express their gratitude for deliverance from the devastations of the Black Death. 


where the girl had put hers, and fled. 
Now the Burgermeister moved forward. 
He took a deep, official breath, affixed 
his pince-nez, and looked at his notes. 

“Reverend Father,” he began, and 
hesitated a moment. Then, ‘*Father— 
welcome.” And he shook the young 
priest’s hand very firmly through a 
thicket of roses, and put his notes back 
into his pocket with great emphasis, as 
though proving by the gesture that this 
had been all the speech he had planned 
and that his eyes were in fact dry. 

Abruptly the old priest began tu 
speak. He was sorry, he said, that this 
arthritis had forced him to give up his 
duties; he was sorry, too, about the dif- 
ferences of opinion which had arisen 
during his ministry, and he begged for- 
giveness for them; but just the same he 
would continue serving his faith in 
Obergurgl according to his limited 
lights (he looked around with a faintly 
tart smile, and I wasn’t sure whether he 
was indulging ever so slightly in an old 
feud, or trying to sober the sentimen- 
tality of the occasion with a dash of vil- 
lage politics); he would remain active, 
he said, teaching the children if they 
would have him; he would be taking 
care of the hymns and the catechism in 
Sunday school—but he could do all 
this only as a child himself to the vil- 
lage’s new Father. He bowed, as deep as 
his crutches permitted, and shcok the 
young priest’s hand. 

The young priest tried to bow, too, 
but the flowers were an obstacle. He 
placed them in the car, covering, possi- 
bly by accident, the big-lensed camera 
on the back seat. And then, since it was 
now too late for counter-bowing, he 
said (in a Viennese voice set off by the 
Tirolean burrs before him) that he had 
come in obedience to the bishop’s as- 
signment; he wasn’t prepared for this 
wonderful . .. He paused and then said 
he could not go on speaking, but he 
would try to pray. 

He walked, and the whole village 
with him, to the church door hung with 
prickly green garlands. There ensued 
between old priest and new a scuffle in 
which each tried to force precedence on 
the other, the old man winning. And by 
the time we got into the church, the 
organ already streamed majestic through 
the little wooden nave, and the old 
priest had sunk to his knees before the 
young. to be the first to receive his 
blessing. 


Whatever is unique about such a 
scene may be unique about Tirol. An 
awesome simplicity siill reigns through 


much of these highlands; somehew 
they evoke man at an earlier, holier 
century than our own. A plain splendor 
sets off land and people from an over- 
experienced continent. And it is this 
special quality which makes the province 
more than a pretty heap of summits. 

Indeed, surrounded by arresting Al- 
pine neighbors, the Tirol has no corner 
on scenery. Southward the Italian Dolo- 
mites cast up even more magnificent 
silhouettes. German Bavaria, on the 
northern frontier, has impressive peaks 
and an Olympics resort in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. To the east lies Salz- 
burg, Tirol’s fellow Austrian province, 
studded with music-box chalets; and in 
the west is Vorarlberg, Austrian too, 
but really a Swiss outpost which shares 
with Davos and St. Moritz some of the 
world’s best skiing. 

Yet only Tirol evokes the Alps so 
sharply to the world at large. It is the 
one region wholly, compactly moun- 
tain. In contrast to its borderlands 
nothing mitigates the constant up- 
thrusts—no plains, no softer hill coun- 
try. It has ah uncompromising beauty. 
The peasant here must face the moun- 
tains and their sternness even before he 
learns to face other men and their cun- 
ning. He lives his life turned toward 
the universe, while his more sheltered 
brothers often spend it turned away. 
This gives him a curious rough purity. 
Despite chair-lift and tractor he has 
preserved a surprising nearness to first 
and last things. In a sense Tirol is 
almost a Catholic Tibet. There are no 
prayer wheels and few monasteries, but 
there are the same towering heights and 
the same familiar acceptance of the 
preternatural that we of the city call 
naiveteé. 


his peculiar streak I feel most 

acutely when I’m in a land- 

scape which doesn’t look Al- 
pine. The principal resort of South 
Tirol—since World War I, inside the 
Italian border—lies under an almost 
Latin sun. The city of Merano is a 
dowager of a spa—a Victorian, semi- 
tropical Colorado Springs, with cedars 
and Japanese palms on terraced slopes, 
and grapes and pomegranates of para- 
disiacal dimensions, and rich old Ger- 
man ladies curing their livers. The 
Bristol in Merano is a marble palazzo 
with a clientele whose tans and bank 
rolls match those of the Caribe Hilton. 
If you stroll around the Bristol’s reof- 
top swimming pool, you will see, on a 
nearby rise, a square-towered fortress. 
Its builder, Count Meinhard II, con- 


solidated the lands he bullied from 
local bishops in the 13th Century, 
and turned them over to the House of 
Austria by marrying his daughter to a 
Habsburg. Till Meinhard’s time this 
countryside was simply called Land im 
Gebirg—Land of the Mountains. But 
after Meinhard it took the name of his 
tower. The castle you see from the Bris- 
tol swimming pool is the Castle Tirol. 

It may seem strange, up there by the 
poolside, that feminine, brocaded 
Merano should have so crucial a con- 
nection with the craggy remoteness of 
Land im Gebirg. But if you wait out the 
afternoon on the rooftop, things grow 
different. The bells begin to toll at 
vesper time. And they don’t tinkle with 
Italy's Madonna tongue. They are 
Tirolean bells, and they have a strength 
not given to their fellows elsewhere. 
Their slow, sovereign, powerful boom- 
ing fills the valley the way a hymn fills 
a church. 

Such music changes the vistas seen 
from the Bristol roof. Abruptly the old 
bearded peasant stands out as he 
tramps the street, oblivious of the honk- 
ing cars. You notice of a sudden the 
drastic looming of the mountains, 
which, before, were just a backdrop, 
hazy against the horizon. In the east, 
sunset kindles the Haflinger plateau. 
To the north the Texler ridge and the 
snows beyond come alive with a glow- 
ing, Magnetic rose. 

This is the curious thing about 
Merano—and, to me, proof that it be- 
longs to the Land im Gebirg. Travel 
folders bill it as an exotic jewei in an 
Alpine setting, the first foretaste of the 
Mediterranean on your way down from 
the high frosts. I see it the other way. 
Especially at eventide, the pull and 
purity of those sky-reaching titans to 
the north is immense, much stronger 
than the promise of southern warmth. 
For me Merano is the gateway to 
Europe’s innermost mountains. 

And those mountains, once I’ve been 
drawn into them through the Brenner 
Pass, seem to change the world. It loses 
its Latin, lazy, teeming ripeness. It 
becomes at once intimate and awe- 
inspiring. Life takes place in snug fis- 
sures among towering rocks. 

The Inn River, flowing west to east 
and cutting the Tirol in half, has hewn 
the central cleft; through the millennia 
its tributaries have hollowed out con- 
necting valleys, each seemingly cut off 
from the other by a cloud-hung range. 
Often the streams carve wildly irregular 
gashes. For example the Otztal (tal 

Continued on Page 44 
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BROADBRIMMED Harts, knee pants and white stockings, long the trademarks of Tirol, are now reserved almost entirely for festivals. In the 
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village of Silandro, the men wear them in an annual parade, honoring their townsman Martin Teimer, a leader of Tirolean resistance to Napoleon. 
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means valley) is not a single trough but 
a series of shelves overhanging one an- 
other and threaded by a breakneck 
guich. To each shelf a village clings. 
Sometimes a valley like the Zillertal 
branches into a number of side glens, 
all raged with different sky-piercing 
panoramas. Men endure in small ex- 
quisite respites sprinkled over a mag- 
nificent wilderness. 


he Tirolean village, then, is 

an enclosed world. Each has 

its own traditions, sometimes 
its own folk customs and costumes, its 
own panorama. Sélden in the Otztal 
lives among a jagged galaxy of peaks 
quite distinct from, say, the viliage Otz 
lower down in the same valley, where 
nature is a softer, greener thing. 

It's a splendid isolation that the 
mountain imposes on the Tiroler. It 
colors every nuance of his life. His 
temper is a free man’s. Even in feudal 
times the overlord had difficulty getting 
at him, and the Tiroler, in his lone 
hamlet, did not know the collective 
obeisance that makes a serf. In 1230, 
during the heyday of the bailiff, he 
extracted a document from the Count 
of Tirol which confirmed that the de- 
cisions of the lord “‘must have consent 
from rich as well as poor, knights and 
peasants.”’ (Seven centuries later Hitler 
found Tirol the Austrian province least 
amenable to his doctrines. Innsbruck 
had the country’s most effective re- 
sistance movement.) 

The mountain makes the peasant’s 
life hard, yet saves it from sordidness. 
He must herd or hoe a meager soil on 
slopes fit for a trapeze artist. Whether 
Teuton or Latin—strains of both com- 
pose each village—his face weathers 
into a tough-wrinkled, wood-carved 
brown. He is poor, but his lofty rain- 
washed homestead seems farther from 
a slum than a Fifth Avenue penthouse. 
Even history often reaches him only 
piecemeal. | asked a peasant woman in 
East Tirol how her tucked-away vil- 
lage had come through the war. “Oh, 
the war,” she said. “They tried to take 
the blacksmith’s son for the army. And 
sometimes we could see airplanes.” 
The inns of the highest Tirol parishes 
are the only ones in Austria that don’t 
carry the daily newspapers on wooden 
sticks. “We're just interested in the 
weather report,” a waiter in Obergurgl 
told me, “‘and that we can get on the 
wireless.” ; 

Yes, electricity and the radio came to 
the valleys decades ago. The Innsbruck 
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The Kaiser Mountains, jagged, barren and half-hidden in clouds, resemble 
closely the haunts of Wagner’s Valkyries. But they are genuine peaks in the 
western reaches of the Salzburg Alps, where today’s young Siegfrieds seek 
not sleeping Briinnhildes but opportunities for practice with rope and piton. 


station pipes jazz under the lowest 
eaves. Yet mass communication is not 
received en masse here but by individual 
families in their individual eyries. The 
anonymous frenzy of the °50’s has 
touched few as yet, nor have the tourists 


who slide about on skis each winter and . 


shop in Dacron shorts for alpenstocks 
through the summer. 

The tourists mean money, of course. 
They mean excitement, occasionally ro- 
mance for some of the younger folk. 
But the true Tiroler, like all people who 
consort more with elements than with 
man, is calm and secure in his human 
contacts. You will see !ittle smiling or 
conventional flattery. But you will hear 
a Griiss Gott—“*God greet you” —each 
time you meet a stranger on a path. 
You'll be considered a friend on the 
mere ground of being a human, too, a 
fellow sufferer and a fellow celebrant of 
nature. 

The Ruhr barons, the rock-’n’-roll, 
the bridge games which “the season” 
brings into the Tiroler’s valley—they 
are but mirages on the rim of his ken. 
The basic themes in his life are sod, 
blade, cow, cloud, worship, work. Sim- 
ple, irreducible, incorruptible things. 
What he lives by is not the timely but 
the timeless. The generations pass 
through the valley like hours. Back in 
Luther’s time the shepherd built his hut 
with a long, sloping roof (so that the 
snow would slide off), with a thatching 
weighted down by boulders, and with 
low sheltering eaves. Over the years the 
construction has sometimes changed 
from wood to stone, and from stone to 
brick. The shape remains. Today its sil- 
houette has been adopted by banks and 
post offices, by the poshest hotels, even 
by television-relay stations. The most 
contemporary inn still divides itself into 
a number of small Stuben—rooms with 
the coziness of two or three tables each. 

Stube is the peasant’s name for the 
best room in his house. It, too, is de- 
signed by tradition. The beamed ceiling 
comes confidentially low. The bright, 
round tile oven (its other end is in the 
kitchen) curves out of the wall; it 
mumbles warmly through its flue, and 
invites cold backsides with a bench 
shelf. Nearby, usually built into a cor- 
ner, is the dining table. A crucifix hangs 
above it, together with a richly laden 
apple branch or some other harvest 
treasure, signifying God’s bounty. On 
this table the dead lie in state in times of 
sorrow. But during daily life the peasant 
eats here, his sons and grooms to the 
right, his daughters and farm maids to 
the left, his wife onnosite. Grace is 


short, the soup bowl common. With 
his spoon each diner fishes out his 
Knédel—the meat dimpling that is still 
a typical Tiroler dish. Leather belts may 
be nailed to the wall, with a thong for 
every spoon of each household member. 

The bell in the steeple punctuates the 
peasant’s world. It wakes him to prayer 
and to breakfast while the sun still rests 
behind the ridge. At noon it sends maids 
with hot tureens far out into the lonely 
fields. The dusk’s tolling calls cow and 
shepherd home to food and bed. The 
chore measures out the Tiroler’s day; 
the church, his eternity. 

To understand the religion of the 
Tiroler, you must understand his moun- 
tains. And you cannot grasp a moun- 
tain by just looking. It’s not enough to 
sight-see this most titanic of created 
things—you must sight-hike it. Vistas 
such as the Otztal aren’t complete un- 
less you've beheld them from the higher 
vantage points. Nor do you know an 
Ache—a brook—till you’ve watched its 
glacier bear it. 

The pursuit of such an elemental 
thing to its ultimate source is, for me, 
the most exciting. Let’s take, say, the 
Rettenbach Ache near Séelden and fol- 
low the paths along the bank, upstream. 
It’s not rough climbing; it requires no 
guide, no rope, just a full midsummer 
day, good shoes and a willing disposi- 
tion. Also a little luck with the weather. 
(If it gets nasty, though, we can always 
complain in the Falkner Hut shelter 
over a steaming Nudelsuppe.) 


et’s walk—but not with a fast, 

pavement pace. The moun- 

tain hiker’s rhythm is very 

slow, very steady; his soles develop a 

rapport with the slope; he chats with 
the mountain through his feet. 

The Ache, like a wildcat changeling, 
leaps from tranquil bends to hissing, 
spray-veiled rapids. We pass through 
copses of fir and larch. The stone pine 
appears, that dwindling buffalo among 
conifers, which sometimes grows out of 
vertical sheerness. In gnomish hordes 
the dwarf pine succeeds it at an altitude 
of about twenty-two hundred feet. 
After that, cow-dotted velvet bolsters of 
highland pasture. And then, all green 
things left behind, comes the moon- 
scape of the terminal moraine with its 
craters and crags; and at last the glacier 
itself, its blue cracks breathing an im- 
memorial chill, its savage slow-creeping 
thickness creating the image of a pris- 
tine eon. 

And then the peak. From the valley it 
had the size and realitv of a picture 


post card. Now it rears majestically next 
to us, naked, frozen, yet almost alive. It 
has its own special silence, the holy 
stillness of great height, which gathers 
up all violating noises and like a prism 
refracts them into austere beauty. This 
stillness pours balm on what, in the 
plain, we didn’t even know needed 
healing. Beneath our feet the vistas 
bloom, but they have none of the clut- 
tered, littered blemishes we see down 
below. The world towers serene; the 
mountains loom in gigantic repose, syl- 
van or snowy; the towns rest sweet and 
tiny among the meadows. Everything 
shines with everlastingness. 

It is here that you find Tirol’s God. 
He is august. He is calm and peaceful. 
He rises out of nature. Faith literally 
flowers in the trees. If you come to a 
natural rest stop during an ascent, look 
up—you may find a simply carved Sta- 
tion of the Cross nailed to a bole. 
Roadside Christs grow like young 
larches from the green-needled ground. 
Sometimes, though not nearly as often 
as in.the more feminine latitudes near 
Merano, there is a Mary. In the Otztal 
I found one cut out of solid oak, with 
a brief phrase on its pedestal: “Mary, 
Queen of Peace, we thank thee.” Be- 
neath, only a date: 1945. 

Small chapels, poised like deer in the 
most unexpected places, accost the wan- 
derer. With primitive pictures, often in 
archaic German, they commemorate a 
death by avalanche or the mystery at 
Gethsemane. North of Merano I came 
upon an enclosed shrine with its back to 
the road. To see the front, I had to slide 
halfway down a steep bank. Inside was 
a picture of Christ surrounded by a 
number of candles, some recently 
lighted. A legend said, ““Think of Him, 
Stranger.” My first reaction was—why 
just here? My second said, well, maybe 
there were reasons. And my third was 
admiration for the builder’s gruff piety 
that forced passers-by to climb on hands 
and knees to come to grips with some- 
thing fundamental, even if it was only 
their own agnosticism. 

Saints inhabit the valleys everywhere. 
No log spans a brook but there’s the 
high-hatted icon of St. Nepomuk, pro- 
tector of bridges. In each house you'll 
come on St. Florian warding off fire 
with his blessed hands. 

The severe beards of these holy men 
and the stern folds of their clothes sug- 
gest that heaven, too, has glaciers and 
gales. But inside the churches the saints 
wear pink-and-blue vestments that are 
carved with Italian gaudiness, and the 

Continued on Page 47 
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An onion-dome church steeple, a collection of white, red and yellow houses, a 
bridge across a glacier-fed stream—these are the elements of a Tirolean village. 
This village is Pfunds, at the Austrian end of the Finstermunz Pass into Switzer- 
land; the stream is the Inn, the mountain-piercing torrent that cuts Tirol in half. 


Continued from Page 44 
pillars and walls seem to mill with em- 
bellishments. The entire interior wears a 
lustrous décor and the saints crowd al- 
most joyously around the altar. 
Outside, the mountains are Gothic. 
Inside, the theme is the beyond, and it 
is baroque. The cemetery nestles close 
and fond about its church, the iron 
grillwork of its crosses spun into the 
finest lace, as though Eternity could be 
put on like some longed-for ball gown. 
Epitaphs shine in curlicued gold—con- 
fident, almost garrulous indiscretions to 
the afterworld. They say, for example: 


Here lies Franziska Heim, 
daughter of Wi'i:elm Heim, peasant, 
aud of Augustine Heim, midwife. 
She was born on August 5, 1856, 
She was a good seamstress and a 
virtuous maiden, 
and God received her on 
September 17, 1948, 
in the 93rd year of her virginity. 


The Latin vein in the peasant, his joy 
in decoration and the vivid line, is less 
evident in the austere altitudes of west- 
ern Tirol. But if you follow the Inn 
River downstream toward the east, 
you'll find a change of mood. As the 
altitude grows more clement, barley re- 
places the potato and in turn gives way 
to wheat. Apples, not needles, hang on 
the boughs. Christs along the wayside 
look at you with a softer suffering. The 
peasant mellows into a more Austrian 
temper. His tongue thaws. Among the 
high reaches of the Otztal you rarely 
hear the thump ofa Schuhplattler dance 
or the echo of a yodel. But in the Lower 
Inn Valley, particularly east of Inns- 
bruck, human sounds join with those of 
nature. 

Here spring starts with Grassaus- 
lduten, when little boys, cowbells tied 
to their waists, run through the mead- 
ows to “lure the grass out of the 
ground”’ and doughnuts from farmers’ 
wives. Summer ends when the cattle are 
driven from mountain pastures down to 
their villages. It’s a tinkling, bell-happy 
pageant which brightens the valley with 
ribbon-draped cows, cowherds and 
dogs. And there is stopping and drink- 
ing at all the inns along the way. 

The green part of the year is happiest 
in the Zillertal, east of Innsbruck. This 
valley is as violently tapestried with gla- 


cier, guich and waterfall as the Otztal, 
but on its friendlier floor you will see 
Tirol’s nimblest dancing. Mayerhofen, 
a trim village, is the Bolshoi of Schuh- 
plattlerdom. Watch closely, though, the 
reveling of the Tiroler is really a cele- 
bration of his chores. Work for him 
does not mean a nasty necessity which 
keeps him from some more enjoyable 
experience. Work is his only way of 
life, his pride, his pleasure and merri- 
ment too. 

The Holzhacker (woodcutter) piat- 
tler dances the felling of a tree. In the 
Melkertanz (milker dance) a milking 
is choreographed and the audience is 
sprinkled. A scythe jig uses the rasp of a 
whetsone for a beat. Ta-ta-toom-pa- 
pah! exclaim trumpet and accordion. 
Sturdy in their leather shorts, lads 
stamp and leap; swirl-skirted maidens 
smile. It’s strapping exuberance. It 
makes a meadow out of the smokiest 
hotel tavern. 

Even under adverse conditions Tirol 
remains indelibly rustic. It has cities but 
is not citified. Around the medieval core 
of Innsbruck, its capital, hums a mie- 
tropolis of a hundred thousand inhab- 
itants, with smokestacks and traffic 
lights and business appointments. Yet 
the tallest roof is dwarfed by the moun- 
tains that seem almost to bend over the 
streets, and the most cosmopolitan 
townsman turns villager in a twinkiing. 
Promptly at noon on each winter day 
my friend Dr. Moser closes his file of 
Unterbauer vs. Windischberger and says 
ski-heil to his secretary through the in- 
tercom. Ten minutes later he is munch- 
ing Wurstbrot as the cable railway carries 
him up the marvelous whiteness of the 
Hafelekar slope. At twelve-thirty he 
begins drawing jubilant miles of track 
through snow. At two-thirty he is back 
with Unterbauer vs. Windischberger. 
Mind you he’s not just “getting exer- 
cise.” For him the outdoors is a nat- 
ural, inevitable craving. 

In Innsbruck—site of the 1964 Win- 
ter Olympics—not only lawyers but 
streetcars feel that way. There is one, 
for example, that you can board at the 
Berg Isel station in town. For the first 
fifteen minutes of its journey it pre- 
tends to be just a nice, commonplace 
tram. Suddenly, there’s a mighty jolt. 
The street is gone; the trolley leaps 
through a hayfield. Abruptly, the field 

Continued on Page 91 
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GOING to Europe this year? 
Here are a few items jo think 
about taking with you.. They’re 
either a much better byy over 
here or hard to come by over 
there: 

Cleansing tissues. They weigh 
almost nothing. Stuff your shoes 
with them to save space. 

Women’s shoes. Unless you 
have them cobbled to order in 
Europe, you'll often have trou- 
ble finding the right width. The 
Swiss make the best ready-mades, 
but they may not be up to what 
you're used to. 

Drip-dries, of all kinds. Euro- 
pean laundry and pressing serv- 
ices can be ferociously expen- 
sive. Slow Do-it-yourself 
laundry saves time, money, in- 


too. 


convenience. You might bring 
along an American detergent to 
make the chore easier. 

Ready-made clothes. No ovher 
country comes close to the United 
States in price, style or variety. 
Wise Europeans stock up in New 
York get the 
chance. Wise Americans‘ might 
well follow their lead. 


whenever they 


ALTHOUGH it’s a convenience to 
have some foreign money in your 
pocket on arrival in Europe, 
there’s no longer much financial 
advantage in buying it on the 
free market before you go. Most 
European governments have 
brought official dollar exchange 
rates into line with reality. The 
two exceptions are Yugoslavia 
and Turkey. Both of these coun- 
imports of their 
currency, which can be 
acquired more cheaply outside 
their frontiers than inside. Some 
travelers ignore the restrictions, 
which are unenforceable in 


tries restrict 
own 


practice. 


RUSSIA, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Rumania are open to trav- 
eling Americans, want their busi- 
ness, make them welcome. Amer- 
ican passports that were until 
invalid for travel in Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Albania can 
be revalidated for Bulgaria and— 
if you have a better reason for 
going there than most—Hun- 
gary. (Nothing doing on Albania 
so far.) All these countries pro 


now 


hibit import or export of their 
money and require visas. Visas 
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A THUMBNAIL TRAVEL GUIDE: 


Keys to Europe 


are no longer hard to obtain; 
even Mother Russia now proc- 
esses applications through her 
Washington, D.C., embassy in a 
week or ten days. (Let your 
travel agent stand in line for 
you.) East Germany is something 
else again. Because we don’t rec- 
ognize its political existence, it 
can’t very well give us visas. It 
does, though, cheerfully and 
quickly, at any crossing point 
from West Germany. 


MOTORISTS driving to Eastern 
Europe will find gas, oil, food 
and accommodations expensive 
but rapidly improving in price, 
quality and availability all the 
way to the Kremlin and beyond. 
You may drive to Moscow by way 
of Brest-Litovsk, on the Polish 
border, and Minsk; from Fin- 
land via Vyborg and Lenin- 
grad (don’t miss the superb col- 
lection of modern art in Lenin- 
grad’s Hermitage Museum if you 
go that way); from Rumania by 
way of Chernovtsy, Kiev and 
Kharkov, with a side trip to 
Yalta if like it. You 
won't be to peer too 
closely at military installations, 
but otherwise you'll be able to 
move about pretty much as you 
like, this side of Russia at least. 
Fascinating old East European 
capitals like Prague, Budapest 
and Warsaw, the golden sands 
of Bulgaria’s Black Sea resorts, 
Czechoslovakia’s famed Carlsbad 
spa, all are once more open to 
capitalistic visitors. Communists 
are building new hotels to house 
guests in newly opened areas as 
far behind the thoroughly rusted 
Iron Curtain as fabled Tashkent, 
Samarkand and Bokhara in Cen- 
tral Asia. 


you feel 


allowed 


DON’T forget to put your shoes 
outside the door of your Euro- 
pean hotel room when you go to 
bed. They'll often (not invariably) 
be shined during the night. It’s a 
part of the service you pay for. 


WATCH the thickness of the 
paper on which you send airmail 
greetings to the old folks at 
home. Five grams, about the 
weight of one thin sheet of paper 
and envelope, flies for a mini- 
mum charge from most Euro- 
pean countries. Tip the scales a 


by David Dodge 


hair beyond the minimum and 
your postage bills will frighten 
you. In some countries you can 
buy ‘“‘aerograms”—prestamped 
one-piece letter-and-envelope 
combinations—that go at a spe- 
cial favorable rate. Inquire about 
them at European post offices. 


IF YOU BELONG to a club or 
recognized business organization 
and can persuade a sufficient 
number of fellow members to 
adapt their vacation plans to 
yours, look into the possibility of 
chartering your own transatlantic 
air transportation. Thesame four- 
motored prop jobs that were 
flying scheduled trafficto Europea 
year ago have since been nudged 
out of favor by faster and more 
efficient jets and are available, 
except during the busy summer 
months, on a rental basis. Per- 
passenger costs for the round 
trip come down to around $250. 
That’s half the regular economy 
fare on a jet, about a quarter of 
the cost of de luxe passage. Pan 
American invites charter parties; 
so do a number of other airlines. 
It won’t work if you form a club 
simply to take advantage of the 
saving. 


TRANSATLANTIC “family-plan” 
air-fare reductions are back. Out 
of season—that’s October 15 to 
March 31—only the head of the 
family pays full fare to fly to 
Europe. Wife (or husband, as 
the case may be) going on the 
same trip gets a discount: $300 
off round-trip fare in first class, 
half that much one way; $150 
off round trip, economy class, 
$100 one way. Same for sons and 
daughters aged. 12 to 26. Chil- 
dren under 12 travel half fare all 
the time. 


IN THE BRITISH ISLES a novel, 
leisurely and relaxing holiday is 
available aboard the famous 
“narrow” boats—seventy feet 
long, seven-foot beam—of Brit- 
ain’s old, historic and extensive 
canal system. They’re former 
freight carriers converted to in- 
land cruise ships. The canals 
cross some of the prettiest coun- 
trysides in England and Wales. 
You eat, sleep and unwind as 
the scenery drifts by, or, if you 
like, help with ship chores and 


canal locks. Details: Inland Wa- 
terways Association, Huber 
House, Emerald St., London, 
W.C.1. 

Any travel agent in Great Brit- 
ain can tell you about pleas- 
ant summer pony-back tours 
through the lochs, tarns and 
heathered hills of the Scottish 
Highlands or along the river- 
banks of the green Welsh low- 
lands. And in Ireland, you can 
rent a drive-yourself horse-drawn 
caravan-cart sleeping four, with 
bottled-gas cooking facilities and 
lighting built in. Cart, gas, insur- 
ance, horse, kitchenware and 
bedding cost less than $10 a week 
per person. Food for passengers 
and horse is extra. Address: Cork 
Caravan Co., 18 Fr. Matthew 
St., Cork. 


THIS ONE isn’t Europe, but it’s 
so nearby, so much like the most 
alluring of Europe’s sunny sea- 
coasts, so inexpensive, unsophis- 
ticated, hospitable, charming and 
accessible by plane, steamer or 
car that Europe will find it soon 
enough. It’s the Anatolian Ri- 
viera: 300 miles of seacoast be- 
tween Antalya and Mersin on 
Turkey’s ‘southern shore. Gar- 
dened Antalya, with a bigger, 
bluer bay than Naples’, features 
luxury hotels, beach develop- 
ments, an airport. The coast is 
lush, lovely, well-watered and 
exotic. Carnels, dancing bears, 
minarets, mosques, Seljuk for- 
tresses are its keynotes, and the 
relics of eastern civilizations from 
the Hittites to the Ottoman Turks 
are its heritage. A holiday dol- 
lar goes farther here than in any 
comparable resort this side of 
the Bosporus. 

Another treasure-trove of 
mosques, monasteries, medieval 
castles and Greek ruins is Cy- 
prus, forty-six miles off the Ana- 
tolian coast. Its sea’ is warm, its 
mountain retreats cool, its food, 
wine and living good. Its four- 
year war has ended and the new 
republic-to-be is eager to receive 
visitors. 


WANT to take a pet abroad? If 
it can be crammed into a carrier 
not larger than eighteen by eight- 
een by twelve inches, most trans- 
atlantic airlines will let you take 
it as hand baggage—but at the 





excess-baggage-weight rate, even 
if pet and carrier and your lug- 
gage come within the free-weight 
allowance. 

You can also send pets to Eu- 
rope by the pound at regular air- 
cargo rates, or take them for a 
flat fee on most ocean liners. 
Start early on the preliminaries. 
Reservations must be made; 
you'll need to know about per- 
mits, vaccinations and quaran- 
tines for the countries you and 
your pet will visit; and you may 
have to fill out Shipper’s Export 
Declaration, Form No. 7525V 
(revised) for United States Cus- 
toms. The A.S.P.C.A. will help. 
Write: Public Relations Dept. 
of A.S.P.C.A., 30 E. 60th St., 
N.Y.C. 22. Or try the A.S.P.C.A. 
Animal Port at New York’s I[n- 
ternational Airport (Idlewild), 
Jamaica 30, N. Y. 


FRANCE, always the most popu- 
lar European country with trav- 
eling Americans, is no longer the 
most expensive. Successive de- 
valuations of the franc, together 
with rigid inflation control, have 
restored values to the dollar. 
Once more you can find a good 
double room with bath for $4 on 
the Left Bank, eat a good Pari- 
sian dinner for $2, fritter a pleas- 
ant afternoon away at the table 
of a sidewalk café under the 
chestnut trees for 50 cents. And 
French stores still give you an 
average discount of about 15 per 
cent—it can run as high as 2744 
per cent—on many purchases 
paid for with dollar travelers’ 
checks. 


SAD TO REPORT, in Spain the 
trend is the other way. Last sum- 
mer’s currency devaluation, the- 
oretically increasing from 42 to 
60 the number of pesetas you 
could buy for a dollar, actually 
added only a few more to the 56 
or 58 easily and legally obtain- 
able through a bank or on the 
free market. At the same time 
prices went up as much as 40 per 
cent, and more, on “luxuries” — 
gasoline, liquor, cigarettes, tele- 
phone charges, train fares, postal 
rates, other items. Hotels, too, 
have been quietly raising rates 
in violation of ineffectual gov- 
ernment price controls. (Seekers 
of bargain holidays might try 





Portugal or Austria, in which 
strong controls keep prices low.) 

Some good Spanish buys re- 
main, however: for ladies, high- 
style dress design ; for men, hand- 
tailored clothes. The best Span- 
ish costureros are right in there 
with the best French couiuriers, 
and the best Spanish materials 
are excellent—cotton prints in 
particular. A Barcelona dress de- 
signer will dream up, cut, fit, sew 
and deliver in a week or so, for 
$50 or less, a creation that might 
cost five times as much in Paris. 
Barcelona tailors for men have 
to be persuaded that you really 
want an exaci copy of an Amer- 
ican suit rather than their “im- 
provement” on it, but they can 
do a fine job in fine wool for $35 
to $50. 


AN ELECTRIC RAZOR can be a 
nuisance when you move from 
area to area where voltages, wall 
fixtures and the rules change. But 
now German manufacturers mar- 
ket a battery-powered shaver you 
can plug in at any standard 110- 
volt outlet and charge for future 
use. The Swiss manufacture a 
szood electric-type razor that 
winds up like a watch. 


ONE HANDICAP to a holiday in 
Greece has been, for motorists, 
that country’s relative inaccessi- 
bility. Until now you either had 
to drive in and sometimes out 
again, through Yugoslavia over 
indifferent roads, or ship your 
car across the Adriatic by 
freighter, at fantastic cost. But 
beginning this summer a joint 
Greek-Italian effort will ferry 
autos and passengers from Bari 
to Corfu and the Greek main- 
land. Service will be daily, take 
seven hours between Bari and 
Corfu, another hour from Corfu 
to mainland road connections. 
Rates—tentative at this point— 
$15 to $30 for a private car, $10 
per passenger. Italy hopes that 
Bari-oriented motor traffic will 
help popularize its yet-to-be- 
discovered, still underdeveloped 
south, the mezzogiorno. 


ANOTHER departure in ferry- 
boats will be good news to mo- 
torists who know Corsica’s beau- 
tifully paved roads but balk at 
heavy freight charges for ship- 


ping a car to that island. The 
French Line’s new Napoléon, 
scheduled to go into service 
early this year, will have garage 
space for 100 cars. Rates have 
yet to be fixed, but they'll be an 
improvement over current freight 
charges. Don’t count on finding 
room for your car, though, un- 
less you've taken care to reserve 
it in advance. 


GREAT BRITAIN sells its own 
railroad tickets at reduced rates 
to visitors from the States, for 
dollars, but only through travel 
agents Stateside. The same tickets 
are good in Ireland and on 
Irish cross-channel steamers. 


ANOTHER OFFER made available 
only through American travel 
agents is the new Eurailpass. It 
costs $125—half that for children 
four to ten—and is good for two 
months. It permits you to travel 
on any train, including crack ex- 
presses, in any class and without 
charge except for extras like 
berth, meals and so on, over ap- 
proximately 100,000 miles of 
rails in Austria, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, West Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
and Switzerland. The Pass is also 
good on a number of boat and 
bus lines. A map of the entirc 
network goes with it. 


THE BIGGEST travel bargain of 
all: a transatlantic-plane passen- 
ger pays nothing for as many 
stopovers as he may choose to 
make short of his final destina- 
tion and within the terms of his 
ticket. For example, if you buy 
a round-trip New York-Vienna- 
New York ticket, good for a 
year, you can creep up on Vienna 
by way of London, Paris and a 
dozen other intervening cities 
simply by asking the air carrier 
or your travel agent to route you 
that way. 


GOOD NEWS for yachtsmen: 
foreign yachts mooring in French 
harbors can now purchase gas- 
oline at Ic3s than pump prices 
through the use of discount 
coupons similar to those avail- 
able to foreign motorists in 
France. You can buy the cou- 
pons from authorized banks in 


many major cities, and you sur- 
render them at quayside filling 
stations. 


AMERICAN insurance agents are 
sometimes reluctant to write 
short-term baggage insurance or, 
for that matter, any baggage in- 
surance that isn’t part of a larger 
insurance program. But in Eu- 
rope, as in the United States, you 
can insure baggage by the week, 
month or year through most 
major travel agencies. 


THIS YEAR France’s excellent 
Restaurants de Tourisme system 
will begin to be extended to 
other countries of the European 
Common Market, and Switzer- 
land. Here’s how it works in 
France: eating placesco-operating 
with the government-sponsored 
scheme hang out a shingle—a 
chef’s head in white against 
blue—which identifies them as 
of one-, two-, three- or four-star 
category. The restaurants must 
offer, in addition to anything 
else on the card, a “tourist menu” 
of three courses at standard 
prices—about 75c at the one- 
star level, around $3 in the four- 
star establishments. A half bottle 
of wine is extra (from 15c to 50c, 
depending on the category) and 
service is never more than 15 per 
cent. At these rates you can dine 
and wine adequately for about 
$4, all-inclusive, at some of the 
finest restaurants in the world— 
Tou. d’Argent, Lapérouse, Fou- 
quet’s, Maxim’s, Le Grand Vefour 
are a few in Paris—or for about 
a dollar at least expensive places. 
You may have to ask to have the 
“tourist menu” shown to you, 
and you won’t be the most pop- 
ular guest for $4 at a four-star 
restaurant. But there it is, at the 
Sign of the Chef’s Head. 


WHATEVER kind of car you 
drive in Ev rope, you'll find pub- 
lic-liability-and-property-damage 
insurance compulsory in a grow- 
ing number of countries ($100,000 
minimum coverage in France), 
advisable in all of them. It 
doesn’t cost as much as you'd 
think. But it will cost more than 
it ought, by reason of penalties, 
if you neglect to arm yourself 
with the Carte Verte—Green 
Card—that testifies, at European 


border posts, to your proper cov- 
erage. Sometimes there may be a 
small extra charge for its issu- 
ance by your insurance under- 
writer. If so, insist on paying it. 


COLD MONTHS are bargain 
months all over Western Europe. 
Ski buffs more interested in a 
good snow pack than a conven- 
iently located gambling casino 
will find a wide range of winter 
resorts in the $4-to-$8-a-day 
range, all-inclusive. These will 
not be chic, but they are neither 
primitive nor hard to reach. Snow 
conditions, runs, lift and cable 
facilities, skating, tobogganing 
and bobsledding are every bit as 
good as at the posh resorts, some- 
times even better. At the geo- 
graphical extremes: Abisko, 
north of the Arctic Circle in 
Swedish Lapland; Mt. Etna in 
Sicily, snow-clad until late 
March. In between: resorts in 
the Spanish Pyrenees, the French, 
Italian, Austrian, Swiss, German 
and Yugoslavian Alps, the Dol- 
omites, the Apennines and the 
Harz Mountains, the Jotunheim 
and Rondane ranges in Norway, 
most of Sweden, some of Fin- 
land. If your travel agent can’t 
supply you with names and 
prices, write the Alpine Tourist 
Commission, Box 91, N.Y.C. 10 
(for Austria, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Yugoslavia), 
or the Scandinavian Tourist 
Commission, Box 260, N.Y.C. 17 
(for Finland, Norway, Sweden). 


IN PARIS, the Welcome Infor- 
mation Office will undertake to 
answer, free, all questions, 
whether expressed orally, by 
phone or in writing, about Paris, 
about France or about any other 
part of Europe, within ‘eason. 
The office also distributes free 
maps, folders, programs, sched- 
ules, price lists and other printed 
information; can find you a hotel 
room even in the tightest weeks 
of the peak summer season. It is 
open every day of the year, ex- 
cept Christmas, from 9 a.m. until 
midnight, and is well staffed by 
pretty girls who speak all the 
languages ycu do and some over. 
Its address, 7 rue Balzac, near 
the Arc de Triomphe; its tele- 
phone, ELYsées 52-78 or 48-00. 
There are branches at the Aero- 


gare des Invalides and some 
Paris railroad stations, also in 
Tours, Rouen, Dijon, Lyons, 
Vichy and Lourdes. 


BEGINNING this year, trans- 
atlantic steamer lines will follow 
the lead of the air carriers in giv- 
ing a 10-per-cent discount on 
round-trip fares, but only for off- 
season bookings (generally, from 
August 23 to April 14, east- 
bound; November | to June 21, 
westbound). You get half the re- 
duction if you sail one way on- 
season, one way off-season. You 
can also get half if you sail one 
way off-season and fly the other, 
or make the Atlantic crossing 
off-season as part of a longer 
voyage—a round-the-world 
cruise, say. Ask your travel agent. 


STEAMSHIP LINES are not rely- 
ing solely on off-season. discounts 
tomeetthecompetition of popular 
jet-plane economy-class flights, 
either. Three major ocean car- 
riers—Holland-America, with the 
Rotterdam ; Grimaldi Siosa Lines, 
with the /rpinia; and Hamburg- 
Atlantic, with the Hanseatic— 
are now operating transatlantic 
liners with a capacity of more 
than a thousand tourist-class 
passengers each. Half a dozen 
other ships, including North 
German Lloyd’s new 32,000 ton- 
ner, the Bremen, have capacities 
approaching a thousand in the 
same class. These two-class car- 
riers (‘first class is vestigial in 
most, a technicality to make the 
rest of it possible) offer private 
baths, air conditioning, swim- 
ming pools, cocktail lounges, 
movie theaters, gymnasiums, 
ballrooms, beauty parlors, dog 
kennels, childrens’ play areas, 
all the fixings at bargain prices. 
Tourist rates in season are around 
$200, one-way. 


WHEN you can’t get informa- 
tion any other way, there’s always 
the European Travel Commiis- 
sion in New York City. It acts as 
a clearinghouse for mail ad- 
dressed to its members, including 
every country in Western Europe, 
except a handful of the smallest— 
Andorra, Liechtenstein, San 
Marino and Vatican City. Just 
write Box 258, N.Y.C. 17. And 
happy landings. THE END 
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ISLE OF TRANQUILLITY: 


Miunore 


by Robert Graves 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BURT GLINN 


THE coast: At Cala Mesquida, a cove near the capital city of Mahon, 
American visitor Betty Maclean enjoys the champagne-drinking antics 
of Minorcan Carlos Sancho Rodrigues. The ruined Moorish watchtower, 
forming the backdrop, dates from the 10th to the 13th Century, when 


the Moors ruled the island. Opposite page, the rocklike texture of 


Minorca is sharply emphasized at Cala Pregonda, on the northern side 
of the island. The private beach is owned by the family who lives in 
the white house (left), and access to it is over primitive dirt roads. 
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Majorca rules the roost in the Balearic 
group— Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formen- 
tera, Cabrera, Dragonera and other lesser 
islets—and whenever I mentioned Minorca, 
my country neighbors would say: ““Why go 
there? We have everything better and in 
greater profusion than the Minorcans. 
They are good people, like ourselves, and 
peaceable—no knife-fighting over women, 
as in Iviza—but they lack enterprise, and 
suffer cruelly from the north wind. It blows 
nine months of the year, with no mountains, 
like ours, to break its fury; and what there 
is of interest can be seen in half an hour. 
A wretched race, unable to defend them- 
selves against foreign domination. The 
French, English and Algerines never got a 
foothold here, but they swarmed all over 
Minorca.” 

Yet the island, only twentv-three miles 
away across the sea to the east, looked 
tempting from Majorca’s medieval castle 
of Capdepera. One day we went by air from 
Son Bonet airport: Beryl, my wife; Tomas, 
our five-year-old son; and Dougal, a Scot- 
tish painter. Our little De Havilland Heron, 
seating fourteen, buzzed instead of roaring 
and, when it rose, skimmed a mere five hun- 
dred feet above the vineyards, almond and 
olive groves, and potato fields. We took less 
than half an hour to traverse our own island 
and the straits, which had the look of a 
checkerboard, because one succession of 
waves rolling from south to north exactly 
crossed another succession rolling from east 
to west. 

Minorca is 271 square miles in extent, or 
about one fifth the size of Majorca; and our 
first surprise, as we looked down, was its 
flatness: the tallest hill—Monte del Toro— 
being hardly more than a thousand feet 
high. (We have seven three-thousand-foot 
peaks, and a couple of four-thousand-foot 
ones.) The next surprise was that the tiled 
roofs of houses and barns were as liberally 
whitewashed as the walls. The third, that 
instead of large estates separated only by 
boundary ditches, we saw thousands of 


miniature fields, each enclosed by crooked 
drystone walls heaped to a height of five 
or six feet. 

Mahon airport might have been mistaken 
for the clubhouse of a small, unfashionable 
golf course in New England. Hiring the one 
taxi available, we drove the mile and a half 
to Mahon city. 

i asked the driver whether there were 
many tourists around. 

“Not one. This is winter.” 

“What about foreign residents?” 

“One young American artist with a beard 
and peculiar habits.” 

“Why do they build so many walls around 
the fields?” 

“To keep the soil from being washed away 
in a cloudburst, and to protect the animals 
against the north wind.” 

““Why do they whitewash the roofs?” 

“For ornament, and to purify the well 
water. We have no streams, and almost no 
water but the rain from our roofs.” 

We took a good look at the fields. They 
were clear of boulders, but huge outcrops 
of rock lined most of them; the peasants had 
to drive their mules along pretty irregular 
furrows to avoid breaking their wooden 
ploughshares. The gateposts were heavily 
whitewashed. 

Although some friends had told us that 
Minorca still bore the stamp of its British 
occupation (which lasted nearly the whole 
of the 18th Century) we were surprised how 
British it had stayed. The houses of Mahon, 
a city of some 20,000 inhabitants, built on a 
plateau 120 feet above the port, are in the 
purest Colonial style, with sash windows in- 
stead of the usual Spanish casement win- 
dows; no balconies, no grills, no elaborate 
facades. Each is color-washed in a different 
shade, and narrow cobbled streets are 
flanked by red-brick sidewalks. The in- 
teriors of more prosperous houses are 
equally English: passing, we caught glimpses 
of fa::\ights, Sheffield plate, Staffordshire 
and Sunderlan ware, Bristol glass, 
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tHe towns: Hilly Mahon rises in terraces from the quay, and it takes 
sturdy legs to negotiate these steps which lead to the center of the 
capital. The town, founded by the Carthaginians, was anciently known 
as Portus Magonis, after Mago, the brother of Hannibal. Successive 
rulers included the Romans, the Moors, the kings of Aragon, pirates, 
and then the British, who occupied it in 1708 and changed its name to Port 
Mahon. The French ousted the British, and finally the Svaniards took 
the island in 1802. Opposite page, looking like a Utrillo composition, a 
street in the village of Alayor, in central Minorca, With a population of 
less than 5000, it is known for the quality of two goods it produces—gin 
and shoes. Unsurprisingly, the people get around mostly by mule cart. 
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Chippendale and Sheraton furniture, old 
English prints. We saw no outdoor cafés, 
and, curiously enough, not a single antique 
store. A lovely city, living in its past, and 
with a suicide rate unique in Spain. 

Port Mahon, the best natural harbor of 
the Mediterranean—three miles long and 
excessively deep—made Minorca a most 
desirable property for Queen Anne of Eng- 
land, who won it in 1708. Her first British 
governor was Irish-born Col. Richard Kane, 
to this day the islanders’ greatest benefactor. 
He held his post for twenty-four years, 
shifted the seat of government from Ciuda- 
dela in the west to Mahon in the east, and 
linked the two cities with the only good road 
constructed since Roman times. He also im- 
proved the breed of sheep, cattle and poul- 
try; introduced peas, beans, and other bene- 
fits, including hares, pheasants and carts 
(hitherto pack animals had done all the 
work); strictly controlled market prices; 
and solved the problem of cattle feed by 
teaching the Minorcans to sow a red clover 
that resisted drought. 

A French expedition under the Duc de 
Richelieu seized Minorca in 1756. Admiral 
John Byng got court-martialed and shot for 
his failure to relieve the British garrison, 
despite a letter of protest signed by Riche- 
lieu himself. Voltaire, who had wagered 
twenty guineas that the attack would be suc- 
cessful, joked that Byng’s compatriots shot 
him “to encourage the others.” A handsome 
little town, San Luis, was built three miles 
from Mahon to accommodate the large 
French forces, whose officers are said to 
have infected the Minorcans with a taste for 
court frivolities. The French also built a 
bridle path all around the island, linked to 
Kane’s central road by a number of tracks, 
which would allow troops and guns to be 
concentrated at any spot where the British 
might try to land. These stony tracks remain 
the only approaches to the island’s numer- 
ous small coves, and the owners charge a 
heavy toll for cars that use them, our taxi 
driver told us. The British recaptured and 
lost Minorca twice more during the next 
fifty years. It has now remained Spanish 
since the beginning of the 19th Century. 

Later British governors carried on Kane’s 
benignant rule, and English-speaking visi- 
tors are therefore made much of in Mahon. 
We met a large number of fair and red- 
headed people, relics of the occupation. But 
it was strange to come across a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel; and to be told that at 
Villa Carlos (the present name for George- 
town, a small harborside resort built in 
1763) half the inhabitants are traditionally 
Protestants—descended from British sol- 
diers who married and settled there—and 
suffer no persecution for their heretical 
condition, as elsewhere in Spain. Villa Car- 
los is a perfect example of sensible 18th 
Century town planning—it has a George 
Street, a Stuart Street and a Victory 
Street—and George II’s spacious barracks 
continue in use. 

Mahon harbor remains very much as the 
British left it, with the original iron bollards 
at the quayside, and the same military hos- 
pital occupying an islet once known as 
Bloody Island. Minorcar, a language of 
Provencal origin, is peppered with English 
words dating from the occupation, such as 
“chalk” (the Minorcans had not hitherto 
known chalk), “bay window,”’ several car- 
pentry terms, and a large vocabulary re- 
served for children’s games—among them 


“please,” “stop,” “kick,” and “marbles.” 
Also a “fighting” for a quarrel, and “eye- 
black” for a black eye. Scottish soldiers 
taught the Mahonese to dance the highland 
fling, which is still performed at fiestas by 
girls dressed in fancy tartan kilts. 

Minorcans lack the enterprise of their 
Majorcan cousins. Oleaster, or wild olive, 
on which sweet olive is grafted, grows freely 
on Minorca, and is used for fuel and timber; 
but 16th Century Moorish raids made the 
peasants neglect their olive groves, and since 
then all oil has been imported. Some ninety 
years ago, Phylloxera destroyed the Ma- 
jorcan vineyards, and these were at once re- 
planted with pest-proof vinestocks from the 
United States; nothing was done by the 
Minorcans to remedy a concurrent disaster, 
so that their staple drink is no longer wine 
but gin, a word and habit borrowed from 
the British. 

Almonds, lemons and oranges, plentiful 
in the 18th Century, are no longer raised 
locally but imported; and the markets of 
Mahon and Ciudadela offer few of the vege- 
tables then easily procurable. Minorcans 
complain of the discouraging north wind, 
charged with sea spray, and its effect on agri- 
culture; yet the climate has remained con- 
stant these last three hundred years, and 
what could be raised earlier could be raised 
now. Date palms thrive on salt, and a good 
many of them are grown for ornament; but 
the dates never ripen properly, and the palm 
is useless as timber. No china, pottery or 
textiles are manufactured in Minorca; and 
though esparto grass grows everywhere, even 
the espadrilles are imported. Stores are dark 
and hidden away, and seem to exist for 
necessity alone, not for profit. Little is done 
to attract tourists, and so few cars exist 
that countryfolk stare when one passes. 

We walked pleasurably around Mahon 
and its environs, visiting English Cove, Oys- 
ter Cove, St. Stephen’s Cove, and the ruined 
fortifications at the mouth of the harbor, 
hung with bright-green caper bushes, that 
cost the British one million pounds to build. 
The Minorcans, at least, are connoisseurs of 
seafood; their fishing boats—painted a 
bright yellow to catch the searchlights of 
revenue cutters and so discourage smug- 
gling—keep the island well supplied. Not 
only is there a colorful fish market at Mahon 
but, as a rule, part of each catch gets stored 
in wire-netted cages on the north side of 
the harbor, to be hauled out alive when the 
sea grows too rough for sailing. 


When I first came to Spain, practically no 
toys could be bought outside Madrid and 
Barcelona. Children found their own play- 
things: pebbles, pieces of wood, broken 
china, rag dolls, and got plenty of fun out 
of them. All one could buy in Majorca were 
white-clay whistles in the shape of men and 
animals, prettily streaked with red and 
green, and costing less than a penny. Now 
parents, to keep up with other parents, 
beggar themselves on rocking horses cov- 
ered with real hide, fifty-dollar bullfighting 
sets, exotic dolls with large wardrobes which 
cost as much as having a live baby here, 
metal construction sets of a thousand pieces. 
The racket has even reached Minorca now. 

Tomas had spotted a likely-looking 
though overpriced Noah’s ark; but when we 
came to range the animals on the counter, 
he discovered only one of each kind. 

The storekeeper assured him that this was 
normal in Noah’s arks. 

Continued on Page 54 





HARBORS: Mahon’s harbor, three miles long, forms many sheltered 
coves such as this one where small craft are duplicated many 
times in the shimmering water. A mixture of architectural forms 
graces the town—the English influence is represented by doors 
with shining brass fixtures and square-paned windows with sashes, 
the Iberian by the unmistakably Spanish churches. Besides its 
port, Mahén has won fame as the town that invented mayonnaise. 
The conquering Duc de Richelieu, entranced with the dressing, 
passed on the recipe to Louis XV’s chef as sauce Mahonaise. 
Villa Carlos (opposite page), adjoining Mahén, a calm harbor 
with a quay which has remained unchanged for hundreds of years. 
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My wife disagreed, calling it not only 
abnormal but positively anti-Scriptural. 
“Don’t you know that the animals went in 
two by two?” she asked. 

“IT never read the story, sefora,” he an- 
swered with a shrug. 

Then Dougal took up the cudgels. “In 
British and American Noah’s arks,”’ he said 
severely, “animals enter two by two; but 
in authentic Scriptural arks, such as one 
buys over any counter in the Holy Land, 
only the wild animals enter two by two— 
domestic beasts, such as cows and goats 
and sheep, enter seven by seven. A single 
animal of each kind is ridiculous! How do 
you suppose they. perpetuated the race?” 

“I am offering you a Catholic Noah’s 
ark,” declared the storekeeper, bristling, 
“built according to the faith of this country. 
If you wish your animals to enter two by 
two, you must buy two sets, and keep one 
of the arks in reserve. It would make a 
convenient and pretty box to set on the 
mantel shelf of your kitchen for candle ends, 
string, nails, screws and similar objects.” 

But two Noah’s arks would have cost us 
more than five hundred pesetas, the single 
note we had among the four of us; and any- 
how, we thought the reserve ark a bad idea. 
We told the storekeeper so. 

“In that case, sefiores,” he said brightly, 
“it will have to be a crusader’s castle. Or 
perhaps a tricycle, whichever you prefer.” 

We stalked out. In these islands, store- 
keepers always believe that customers are 
trying to get rid of their money, it doesn’t 
matter on what. You need a hammer; they 
haven’t got one in stock, so they say 
brightly, “It will have to be a saw.” 

In search of change for our one note, we 
tried to buy a hot-water bottle at a drug- 
gist’s. It was the only one in the store and 
had a noticeable hole just below the neck. 
“Oh, that must be for ventilation,” said 
the chemist airily, “‘and if you dislike the 
look of it you can paint it over. I will sell 
you a pot of enamel paint.” 

We visited the Municipal Museum in- 
stead. It is mainly dedicated to finds from 
talayots, of which some five hundred can be 
seen scattered over the island—Minorca’s 
greatest glory. Talayots are relics of the 
Bronze Age invaders, early agriculturists, 
who came from North Africa by way of 
Sardinia around 1500 B.c., and built these 
enormous round mausoleums with stones of 
staggering size. They were also, perhaps, 
used as defense towers. Several of them, 
which measure thirty to forty yards in 
diameter, and thirty feet or more in height, 
look down on what appear to be enormous 
T-shaped stone altars—more probably the 
center pillars and cross-beams of temples. 
The Minorcans call them taulas. How sav- 
ages could quarry and dress a stone weigh- 
ing two or three tons, then lift it on another 
of equal weight and twice the height of a 
man, still puzzles them. They attribute 
taulas and talayots to a race of giants. 

The talayots rise from tangled thickets 
of lentiscus, spurge, wild asparagus, broom, 
butcher’s broom, oleaster, rosemary and 
lavender. No road or marked path leads to 
them, and no guide rushes up. Surrounding 
fields are strewn with fragments of decorated 
talayotic pottery. We collected a few of 
these. I also picked up two shaped stones— 
the Museum visit had sharpened my eyes— 
a gray-granite sling bolt and a red-granite 
pounder like those used in Central America 
for pounding corn. Tomas did better: he 


found a small limestone amulet in the shape 
of a half moon. 

A few miles from Mahon along Kane’s 
Road, a splendid small town of 5000 
inhabitants stands on a hill. It is named 
Alayor, dates from Roman times, and it 
once accommodated a British garrison. The 
main thoroughfare is still popularly called 
Barracks Street, though officially named 
after one of Franco’s generals. One Minor- 
can in five lives off the shoe trade, and 
Alayor claims to turn out the best hand- 
made shoes for men in the world. I cannot 
judge how true this may be, but the Alayor- 
enses are certainly fine workmen. Some of 
them will make a pair of shoes to measure 
in twenty-four hours. 

We had never seen such dazzlingly white 
houses—the whitewash is inches thick—or 
such well-kept cobbled streets. Alayor boasts 
a factory, run by girls in white frocks and 
blue aprons, which produces twenty or 
thirty different sorts of ice cream, and a gin 
distillery, where we broke the 500-peseta 
note by buying a six-pint flask, covered with 
plaits of esparto and filled with the best gin, 
for the equivalent of $2.80. This gin, made 
in the 18th Century English style from 
juniper berries (5 per cent), parsley root 
(3 per cent) and rain water, can be safely 
drunk by the tumblerful. Typically, the ber- 
ries are imported from Iviza, though juniper 
could be grown in Minorca. 

Ferrerias, a town of about the same size, 
lying in a fertile valley, is an agricultural 
center. We found the streets deserted. ““Do 
you ever have any excitement here?’ we 
inquired over drinks at a bar. “At football 
matches,” answered the barman, who had 
proudly shown us the seven different 
brands of gin made on the island. “Our 
team plays very valiantly. And once a year, 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, we have a 
Cavalcade.” 

He described a procession of young 
horsemen, who make their mounts prance 
and caracole to the sound of the town band. 
A herald rides ahead, playing the traditional 
Scottish reel on a flageolet. The men wear 
white trousers, black jackets, black riding 
boots with silver spurs and buckles and 
jockey caps; their horses are caparisoned in 
colored silk. Boys of the town rush into the 
Cavalcade and see how close they can get 
without getting hurt—as they do in Pam- 
plona when the bulls are let loose in the 
streets. “In Minorca, we have no bullring; 
and even if we had, we could not afford the 
crazy fees that matadors demand these days. 
But one year a gypsy boy, playing the hero 
at our Cavalcade, lost the tip of his nose 
from a downward lunge of a horse’s hoof. 
And the riders often enter houses for a joke.” 
The fiesta used to end in a race around the 
town. Walls were breached to make a course 
and built up again afterward; but the cus- 
tom ended in 1924, when the football field 
was solemnly inaugurated. 

Ciudadela’s midsummer Cavalcade is 
much larger. The horsemen run with lances 
at rings hung from ropes stretched across 
the street; tilt at painted shields; ride two 
horses at once, and challenge one another 
to even more difficult feats. This walled 
city of 12,000 hard-working inhabitants, 
founded by the Carthaginians, lies on a long 
fiord like Mahon, but not so wide or so 
deep a one. It contains several noble palaces, 
a cathedral, a fine view of the Majorcan 
mountains, and a shopping center under a 
stretch of medieval arcades, which recalls 

Continued on Page 154 














Against the granite vastness you can see midget farms that climb steeply upward, 
patches of cultivation that meet the blue, mirrorlike water; and, above them, 
tree-covered cliff sides; and, still higher, the bare rock, often crested with snow. 
This is Sogne Fiord, longest in Norway, reaching 125 miles from the North Sea. 


THE GREAT SALT-WATER CORRIDORS: 


‘Phe 
Kiords of Norway 


by William Sansom 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ERNST HAAS 


One moment the broad Atlantic, the next a pimple of gray granite 
and that is the beginning of Sogne, the King of the Fiords. 

The pimple, a smooth low skerry basking at sea like a big hippo- 
potamus, is the first of a rash of islands marking the broad mouth 
of this longest of the fiords, which digs its great salt-water corridor 
into the mainland mountains for one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

That mileage may sound small to the motorists’ gas-happy ear, but 
at fiord pace it is immense, for it must be measured by the speed of 
a ship and by the weight of great mountains slowing the senses. Even 
during the first few miles, when the land that drifts by on either side 
of the steamer is flattish, there is a calm severity about the granite 
‘oreshore and its occasional dwellings that seems to say: “This can 
zo on forever—this has gone on forever.” 

The ship floats in a trough carved by a glacier in the Ice Age. Long 
ago the sea poured in where the ancient ice had scored its way, man 
and vegetable arrived, and now as the mountains raise their corridor 
walls you can see the granite vastness peppered with midget farms 
and saw mills and boatyards and fisheries and even the smudge, 
like a brown fungus in the green, of heavy industry. 

If it is a blue day, the water will be blue and the tree-covered 
mountain walls will breathe out a green summer innocence like sum- 
mer country anywhere. If the day is partly cloudy, then the calmness 
of water and the stillness of mountain become instantly dramatic; 
small white clouds float low against the soaring walls like puffs of 
lost locomotive smoke, and the sun casts down brilliant shafts of light 
to pick out the whiteness of a single gull, or the upper frills of a 
steamer, with an intensely theatrical effect. Yet whatever the weather, 
the little pinprick of farmland Continued on Page 58 
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Visitors have called North Fiord, which carves a seventy-mile channel from the 
North Sea, the most beauti* il of all. The water sometimes has the color of a 
fine gray Parisian silk shot with shafts of sunfire, or it may be a deep Prussian 
green, or possibly a sky blue, or pink, or red—the changes are extraordinary. 


Continued from Page 56 

clinging to the mountain at the water’s 
edge seems always to shine with a par- 
ticularly bright green; and the first sight 
of this minute sign of man’s work in 
the vastnesses always brings the gasp of 
wonder: Who lives here? How can 
anyone live here? 

The villages of the mountain fiords 
are like islands on land, cut off by 
seas of tempestuous granite rising 
thousands of feet behind them. Con- 
trarily, the real waters, the placid waters 
of the fiord, become the villagers’ land- 
locked means of visiting one another. 
Roads have been built where possible, 
sometimes following the curve of the 
fiord, sometimes climbing above the 
tree and snow line. But such roads can- 
not be built everywhere, and water re- 
mains the important means of com- 
munication. 

One picture may be seen everywhere 
along the fiord, and it represents all 
mountain fiords in summertime. It is a 
vertical picture, and in the center, tak- 
ing up most of the space, rises the 
massed cliffside, two thousand feet or 
more high, covered with dark-green 
fir trees. At the top, patches of snow, 
and glimpses of a higher mountain 
bellying against the sky like the giant 
black-and-white rump of a celestial 
panda. Now whiz the eye down to the 
bottom, to a tiny patch of bright yellow- 
green or emerald—the fields of the 
lonely village with their dicing of 
painted houses. In the immediate fore- 
ground, the bottle-green glass of the 
tree-reflecting fiord water. 

Suppose this strip of a picture is two 
feet high—sky, snow line, tall moun- 
tainside, farm, water—then only one 
small inch represents the yellow-green 
glint of human life. It is awe-inspiring, 
pathetic and warming. Viewed from 
the boat deck, or from the opposite 
side of the fiord, the village becomes a 
toy and only the vertiginous mountain- 
side is of real size. 

Elsewhere you think of the country 
in terms of the horizontal map. But 
here the vertical eye habit is essential— 
economically and spiritually—for the 
farmer, to make a living, not only 
cultivates his fields but often must 
cut the timber above. Like all Norwe- 
gians, he enjoys living close to what he 
unashamedly calls Nature: and there are 


immense rewards in what looks to the 
stranger like a difficult situation. There 
are the invisible gifts of purity and 
peace; and, in compensation for the 
mysterious long winters of snow and 
fur, ice and fire, there are short and bril- 
liant summers, when darkness never 
truly falls, and flowers and fruit grow 
huge in the midnight light. 

As the boat moves inshore, new 
items become distinguishable on the 
emerald patch, among the painted wood 
houses and the tilted summer fields. 

Items: A silver oil tank by the land- 
ing stage; a pony with a classic Greek 
haircut; clusters of fruit trees in hay 
fields; the hay itself drying on long 
racks that look from this distance like 
shaggy green caterpillars crawling in 
the stubble; a line of turf-roofed boat- 
houses; a strange-looking fire hose 
playing on the fields; a fan-shaped float 
of fir logs moored in the water; a 
mysterious thirty-foot-high platform 
rising on stilts above the seaweed like 
an ancient execution device—all 
these are clues to the way the fiord 
farmer lives. 

But let him explain for himself. Call 
him Knut (Canute) or Per (Peter) or 
Olav. He is likely to have fairish hair 
and a flat, longish, broad-cheekboned 
face, with thick pale lips and gray or 
blue mariner’s eyes that spend most of 
their time on the vertical horizon yet 
can come cannily down to the earth at 
his feet. He may be wearing a Canadian- 
looking checked shirt, and, odd against 
the green, a sou’wester. 

“Fruit,” he will say, “fruit, fruit, 
fruit. Apples, plums, cherries, straw- 
berries’—and you remember how in 
spring the fiord sides stream with a 
white mist of blossom—‘and one good 
thing about these rock walls is that they 
make a natural greenhouse. They cut 
down the winds—you’ll notice there’s 
not so much yachting as you might ex- 
pect on the fiord—and they absorb the 
heat during the day and send it out 
through the night. That’s how Nature 
lengthens a short summer.” 

Windless? From a man wearing a 
sou’wester? But there had been a bit of 
a shower an hour before; and in any 
case this is the kind of hat you might 
expect to see on a marine farmer. There 
are tales of sudden squalls on the more 

Continued on Page 141 

















Novices and a monk sing the Mass, right, at the Saint Augustine monastery in 
San Gimignano, thirty miles southwest of Florence; behind them Augustine 
teaches philosophy in a fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli, painted about 1465. The art- 
ist, following convention, gave the Fourth Century saint a Renaissance audience, 
but no one except an occasional tourist has ever complained of the anachronism: 
San Gimignano’s very appeal lies in its indifference to the passing centuries. 


THE SECRET LIFE OF AN ITALIAN VILLAGE: 


San Gimigna 


by Aubrey Menen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


It is called San Gimignano-of-the- 
Beautiful Towers. It stands on a low 
hill in Tuscany. Some three thousand 
people live there, so it is no bigger than 
a village. But it was a town in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and its walls remain. Above 
them rise thirteen towers, slim, straight- 
sided, tall and, indeed, beautiful. Kings, 
queens, presidents, prime ministers and 
a lot of other people visit it each year, 
and leave enchanted. 

They have reason. San Gimignano 
lies thirty miles from Florence, sur- 
rounded by smoothly rolling hills which 
are set about with dark green woods. 
The town stands on a low hill of its own, 
so that its roads are picturesquely slop- 
ing and irregular. The houses that line 
them are, in the great part, untc uched 
since the 12th and 13th Centuries. 
There is a gaunt but noble church, two 
Squares in which the Middle Ages 
seem to live again, and a belvedere on 
top of thie hill from which you can look 
down at the towers, the houses, the 
walls and the streets. From here San 
Gimignano seems as though it were an 
illumination from some medieval manu- 
script, painted in rich browns, reds 
and a warmth umber. You look back 
into history and there is nothing to 
spoil the view. 

So San Gimignano pleases everyone 
except the people who live there. They 
detest it, especially if they are young. 

I did not find this out easily. It took 
me days of boredom and a cut across 
my forehead. But it is quite true. 

I went there because I wanted to 
know what it is like to be born and live 
one’s life in such a place. But I found 
that nobody would tell me. San Gimi- 
gnano lies in the heart of the Tuscan 
countryside. Its inhabitants are peas- 
ants, or they peasant 
stock. Now when an Italian peasant is 
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asked a question by a stranger he tells 
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him a lie, from principle. The principle 
is that the lie can do the stranger no 
good and the peasant no harm. So I 
was lied to. No one was discourteous; 
no one was unhelpful; but no one told 
the truth. 

They said that it was an honor to live 
in such a historic place. They said it was 
interesting to meet so many strangers— 
myself, for instance. They said it was a 
bit cold in winter, but cool in summer. 
They said they were happy. They hoped 
I was. They said that, thank you, I 
w.s very kind and they would consider 
it an honor to drink a glass of brandy 
with me. They all smiled, except when 
they thought I wasn’t looking. Then 
their faces shut down. 

You can walk across San Gimi- 
gnano, between medieval houses and 
medieval towers all the way, and you 
are out on the other side in fifteen min- 
utes. You can stroll round the walls of 
the town in half an hour. You can visit 
every picturesque cobbled street in the 
place in an afternoon. In the first two or 
three days I did all these things several 
times. In the evening I sat at a table un- 
der one of the towers and almost wept 
with boredom. The towers were put up 
because in the old days the inhabitants 
were always fighting among themselves 
or with neighboring towns. There was 
nothing else to do. But nowadays you 
cannot even do that, and since the in- 
habitants are prevented by the cara- 
binieri from pouring molten lead on 
their enemies from the tops of their 
beautiful towers, I did not believe they 
could be as happy as they said. I 
made up my mind to get the truth. 

The first thing I did turned out to be 
lucky for me. One morning I left my 
lodgings and took careful note of two 
men, one old, the other young. I made 
up my mind to count the number of 
times I saw them in the course of € 


day. The old one was leaning against 
the foot of a tower. | saw him fifteen 
times in the course of twelve hours. He 
changed towers three times, as the sun 
went round. I saw the young man eight 
times. He stood on his own two feet, 
and I saw him in various parts of the 
town. The old man looked expression- 
less, even when, on the fifteenth en- 
counter, I offered him a cigarette. But 
the young man looked, I thought, as 
bored as | was. I decided that if anyone 
would tell me the truth about living in 
San Gimignano—and I had my doubts— 
then this would be the man. 

I saw him again at five that same 
evening. I was sitting outside my lodg- 
ings in the Piazza della Cisterna. It is 
shadowed by towers, and in the middle 
of it is a well. It is the place where the 
tourists park their cars, and just now, 
having seen all the sights the town had 
to offer, they were leaving. One of the 
cars was low on the ground, red and 
expensive. A man and a young girl, as 
expensive-looking as the car, were 
about to drive away. The girl beckoned 
to the young man with the bored ex- 
pression and called: “Vittorio.” 

The young man ran forward. The 
girl thanked him for some slight service 
he had done her. She slipped some 
money into his hand. As she did so, the 
man at the wheel set the car going with 
a roar. He swerved round Vittorio and 
in a moment was through the town 
gates and away. 

Vittorio watched them go. He was a 
slender young man with the thin, intel- 
ligent features that you see in Floren- 
tine portraits. He might have been 
handsome had he carried his head with 
more assurance. Just now, as he 
watched the red car drive down the 
hill, he was almost ugly because he was 
seized with an envy so deep that it 
must have been a physical pain to him. 


Since I had seen him eight times that 
day, it followed that he had also seen 
me. It was therefore easy to nod at him, 
shrug my shoulders in a sympathetic 
fashion, and so make his acquaintance. 
We sat together at my table in the 
square, talked, and watched the shad- 
ows rise up the flanks of the ancient 
towers. 

He was twenty years old and the son 
of a farmer, whose property lay outside 
the town. He hated the land. He had 
refused to work on it. 

I asked him, “So what do you do 
instead?” Unfortunately, at the same 
time, I looked at his shoes. They were 
the paper-thin sort that Italian waiters 
buy. He wore a colored summer shirt, 
but his trousers were black and there 
were stains of grease on them. 

He caught my glance. He smiled. 
“‘And I was just going to tell you that | 
was studying to be a lawyer,” he said. 

“Well, so you might, Vittorio. When 
you've saved up enough money from 
your ” | hesitated. 

“Tips?” He shook his head. “It’s 
only a small eating place. We get the 
tourists who haven’t any money.” 

“T see.” 

We feli silent for a while. 

“What do you want to do in life, 
Vittorio?” 

He answered so suddenly and with 
such vehemence that I was startled. “J 
want to see the world. | want to see the 
world like those people in the red car 
do.” He lit a cigarette, blew out the 
smoke, and then said: ‘“‘What’s it like?” 

““What?” 

“The world.” 

I saw the expression in his eyes. It 
made me tell the truth. “Wonderful,” I 
said. 

He nodded. “‘And what are you do- 
ing? Here. You’ve been here days.” 

Continued on Page 64 
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ROGNOSA TOWER, now a loadstone for tour buses roaming the Tuscan hills, was once the architectural measuring rod for all 
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San Gimignano: to discourage the citizens from foolish rivalry in tower building, the town council forbade them to top this belfry’s 167 feet. 
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ntil a few minutes ago,” I 
said, “I’ve been spending 
my time being more bored 

than I can remember. Of course it’s a 
beautiful place, all right, but ——” 

“San Gimignzno-of-the-Beautiful- 
Towers,” he said. He blew a long, ironic 
puff of smoke into the evening air. 

*‘What do you do when you’re bored, 
Vittorio?” I asked my question and 
held my breath. Was he, too, going to 
lie to me? 

““Me? If I’ve got enough cash for the 
petrol, | hop on my motorcycle and go 
for a spin.” 

“Where?” 

“Depends. If I’ve got any money, I 
go to Florence to see the lights. And the 
girls.” 

“Have you got any money now?” 

“What the woman gave me.” He 
showed me the currency note. It was 
worth less than a dollar. “Otherwise,” 
he said, “not a lira.” 

“Look,” I said. “I’ve got some money. 
Why don’t we go to Florence together? 
I’ve never been on the pillion of a mo- 
torcycle, but ——” 

“When?” he said. 

There is only one answer to this ques- 
tion in Italy, where no one makes plans. 
“Now!” 

He jumped to his feet. “Don’t you 
move,” he said. ““Don’t you move an 
inch. I'll be back in just five minutes.” 
He ran across the square. At the well in 
the middle he stopped a moment to 
shout, “If only the damned thing starts.” 
Then he ran on and soon disappeared 
in the narrow lane between a medieval 
tower and a house with Gothic windows. 

It started, for he was back in the time 
he promised. It was a very old motor- 
cycle, much dented, but gaily fluttering 
with pennants. As I climbed on the 
back seat, Vittorio made a triumphant 
noise with the engine that was so loud 
it seemed it might shake the towers. In 
a moment we were off, through the 
town gate and out on the open road. 

I clutched Vittorio and looked be- 
hind me. The towers and walls of San 
Gimignano rose picturesquely in the 
evening sun. I faced forward and looked 
over Vittorio’s shoulder at the fields 
and the trees and the road to Florence. 
I felt I had made a bolt for freedom 
from a jail. 

In Italy, when you feel like that, you 
sing. I had shouted a question into Vit- 
torio’s ear. 1 wanted to know if he had 
to be back on his job that evening. He 
shrugged and began shouting into the 
wind the first line of the chorus of a 
current song. So we rode down the 
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For carnival Duccio Carletti wears the motley and smile of Stenterello, a 
stock comic “‘mask” of the Eighteenth Century theater. Stenterello, “the half- 
starved one,” has a reputation for heroic impulses checked by quaking fears; 
in the family of clowns he is a nephew of Harlequin and a cousin of Punch. 


road, singing “Buona sera, signorina, 
buona sera,” a song, in jazz rhythm, 
that is on all the jukeboxes. It ends, 
““Kiss me good night,” which is sung 
not in Italian but in such English as 
One can muster. It was a fine song to 
sing, escaping from San Gimignano. 
There was nothing medieval about it 
at all. 

The more we sang, the faster we 
went. We passed every car we met, ex- 
cept one. This did not want us to pass, 
especially as we were trying to do it on 
the wrong side. It put on speed and 
crowded us onto the verge. Vittorio 
made a number of expert maneuvers 
which called, I believe, for me to sway 
this way and that in order to keep our 
balance. I swayed loyally, but it was no 
use. When I should have swayed to the 
left, | swayed to the right. 1..e next 
moment I was sprawling on the road. 

It was a very hard road. When I had 
gathered my senses, I saw that the 
motorcycle was in the ditch, its nose 
crumpled against a large stone. Vit- 
torio, surprisingly, was on his feet, un- 
harmed. He was looking down at me, 
and, from his expression, | felt that he 
was going to burst into tears. I picked 
myself up. 

Vittorio checked every bone in my 
body, or so it seemed, and made a new 
apology at every one. I said it was all 
my fault: he said it was his. We de- 
cided in the end to blame it on the car, 
which had long ago disappeared down 
the road. Besides, nothing serious had 
happened. I had got off with a light cut 
over my left eyebrow. Vittorio had not 
so much as a bruise. Even the machine 
still went, but only after a fashion. We 
decided to go back, slowly, to San 
Gimignano. 

As we sputtered and choked along at 
a few miles an hour, I tried to start up 
the song again. But Vittorio was silent. 

I asked him what was the matter. I 
said: “‘Are you still thinking you were 
to blame?” 

“No.” 

“Then what are you thinking about?” 

We went jerkily round a corner. 

“They'll never let me forget this.” 

“Who?” 

He nodded forward to where the 
towers of San Gimignano were coming 
into view. 

**My dear friends and fellow citizens,” 
he said. “In our town waiters aren’t 
supposed to take visitors for bike rides. 
I’m supposed to serve you a meal and 
say, ‘Mille grazie, signore,, when you 
tip me. They’ll say I was trying to show 
off. They'll say I never did think the 


town was good enough for me. They'll 
say I didn’t even think my own father 
was good enough for me. 

“Once,” he went on, “I took an 
English girl to the best bar in town. The 
proprietor himself came out and invited 
me to put my feet up on a chair. ‘After 
running up and down the trattoria all 
lunchtime,” he said, ‘your feet must be 
hurting you something terrible.’” 

“IT see. And you,” I said, “had been 
telling the girl you were a 

“Law student. And that son of a 
gun heard me.” 

“It was a cruel thing for him to do.” 

Vittorio said: ““Everybody thought it 
was the best joke of the season. This 
will be the next one—me bringing you 
back bleeding from every pore.” 

“I’m not.” 

“You will be, by the time they’ve got 
the story really in shape. All the good 
jokes in San Gimignano are about 
other people’s misfortunes. Some of 
them go back hundreds of years.” 

The town came fully into view. 
“After all,” Vittorio said, “‘we must 
have been a quarrelsome lot to have 
built all those towers. People don’t 
shut themselves up in forts because they 
love their neighbors, do they? We 
didn’t love ’em. And we still don’t.” 


e was right. I went into the 
chemist’s to get some sticking 
plaster, and the shop rapidly 

filled up. At least four people helped 
me put on my small piece of plaster. 
With the murmured agreement of the 
onlookers, they told me that Vittorio 
was always trying to impress foreigners: 
that he was a bad son to his father, that 
he had a swollen head, that he never 
did know how to drive a bike and, 
finally, that he hadn’t yet paid for it. I 
was also given sage advice about trav- 
eling, at my age, on the back of a 
motorcycle. The eyes of all the people 
in the shop never left my face. 

I returned to my table in the piazza. 
I gave Vittorio a drink. I watched the 
inhabitants watching us. At length I 
said: “‘Damn them.” 

“Yes,” said Vittorio. He put a cig- 
arette between his lips but forgot to 
light it. 

“I don’t mind being laughed at,”’ I 
said, “but I’m not going to stand for 
not being laughed at. If I see another 
sidelong glance in this direction, I am 
going to lose my temper.” 

Some fifteen minutes later I was as 
good as my word. 

“Vittorio,” I said. “We are going to 
Florence. We are going to Florence ina 


long black shiny Cadillac, if such a 
thing can be found in this historical 
dump. I am going to put you up for one 
night in the most expensive room in the 
most expensive hotel in the city. We 
shall then have the finest meal that 
money can buy, and we shall drink 
champagne to the damnation of your 
fellow citizens until the small hours of 
the morning. Then next day I shall 
bring you back and you can spit in their 
eye. When would you like to go?” 

“Now !” said Vittorio. 

There was no Cadillac, but the car 
they procured for me was suitably big 
and shiny. Asthechauffeur turned round 
the piazza and made toward the gate 
in the town walls, I said: ““Sound your 
horn several times, long and loud.” 

“Why, sir?”” he asked. 

“To let them know that Vittorio and 
I have declared war on San Gimignano. 
Let them take to their beautiful towers.” 

We went through the gate, blaring, 
with our heads as high as any war-bent 
embassy that had ever come through it 
in the olden days. 

The lights of Florence were just com- 
ing on when we drove into the city. 
They seemed an invitation to laughter, 
so we laughed and made jokes, kind 
ones that were not about other peo- 
ple’s misfortunes. It struck me that if 
Vittorio were to stay in the best hotel 
he could not do so in a shirt and his 
waiter’s trousers. He would need 
clothes, a suitcase and a dozen things 
besides. We stopped the car beside a 
big shop, went inside and told the man- 
ager exactly what we were doing. 

He beamed. “Ah, gentlemen,” he 
said, “‘a scappatina. | shall be delighted 
to help.” 

A scappatina is an escapade, 2 little 
running-away-from-things-as-they-are. 
It is the only truly national sport of 
Italy, and I sometimes think that Ital- 
ians endure their daily lives only for 
the pleasure they have when they es- 
cape from them. 

We were in good hands. Vittorio was 
fitted out in less than an hour. The bill 
was large. For centuries the Floren- 
tines made war on the people of San 
Gimignano. They won at last, hands 
down. But they still do not like them. 
In memory of these iong-past battles, 
the manager took off 15 per cent. 

At the hotel I took a room on the 
third floor for myself. But for Vittorio 
I took the biggest, flashiest air-condi- 
tioned room they had. It was on the 
first floor, and it turned out to have 
white paneling picked out in gold. The 

Continued on Page 95 
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Life in this sylvan region, 1800 square miles of fir-scented valleys, streams and 
farmlands on the Upper Rhine, has changed little in centuries. Dwellers here Hiave 
learned to live with solitude—sometimes they are snowbound for months—and in 
summer, which is short, the average farmer lives a walking hour from his neighbor. 


PRIMEVAL WOODS, REMOTE VALLEYS: 


‘The Black korest 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARC RIBOUD 


The Black Forest was truly black that afternoon last summer. A 
thunderstorm struck as I approached it, driving through a narrow gorge 
called Hollental—Hell’s Valley, appropriately. Amid lightning and crash- 
ing thunder, hail the size of eggs machine-gunned my car. Nervous 
drivers took refuge in the dark woods. Fifteen hundred years ago the 
Celts must have been just as nervous when they saw the mysterious, 
primeval forest, black and forbidding. At any rate, that explains its name. 

I reached a high plateau and suddenly it was all over. The sun came 
out, the road dried and the woods were peaceful. Below me was the 
typical Black Forest panorama—wide, green valleys embedded between 
round, wooded hills. It made me think of Beethoven’s Pastorale, the 
storm and its aftermath. The symphony could have been written in this 
beautiful, harmonious landscape with its soft contours and lush colors. 
The Black Forest is not high enough to be called a mountain range; the 
ever-thorough Germans call it a Mittelgebirge. 

For a while I thought I might have imagined the storm, but when I 
got to the five-thousand-foot-high Feldberg, highest summit in the 
“High” Black Forest (Hochschwarzwald), I met Werner Schladerer in 
front of the Feldbergerhof his family has owned for over eighty years 
and he, having heard the radio reports, told me the damage to crops 
and orchards would run into the millions. He was worried about an 
overdue Wagons-Lits/Cook bus with English tourists, but it arrived 
later, and the passengers filed into the dining room in their quiet, well- 
mannered way. 

The Feldbergerhof is a massive chaletlike structure With wooden stair- 
cases, wooden ceilings, wooden panels. The panels illustrate poems by 
Johann Peter Hebel who sang the praises of the Black Forest in the local 
Alamanic idiom that is full of sch sounds. Continued on Page 132 
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THE CLASSICAL RIVER OF FRANCE: 


‘Lhe Rhon 


by Lawrence Durrell 


CHILDREN OF THE RIVER. Fishermen sit and boys play along the 
banks of the Rhéne, on familiar terms with the mighty stream that has 
often influenced the civilization of Europe. The angler, above, fishes in 
Lyons, the city the Romans built where the westward-flowing Rhéne 
merges with the Saéne and turns south toward the Mediterranean. And 
the young knights, opposite, practice for the Holy Wars in the court- 
yard of the town hall at Beaucaire, a delta port near where the Sara- 
cens penetrated France in the 10th Century, Saint Louis set sail on his 
Crusades, and Daudet’s comic hunter Tartarin lived and bragged. 
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Every great river grows its own history, 
its own temperament, its own personality. 
It becomes an image of a nation or a capital 
city, a word with echoes. To the philosopher 
it has always suggested the notion of time, 
perhaps because it never flows backwards 
(except in mythology or poetry). To the map 
maker, it suggests a living artery in the body 
of a country. But to historians it is always 
a road—a highway along which the peoples 
of the world have always undertaken their 
slow pilgrimages to distant shrines of wor- 
ship; or more prosaically and more recently 
their business trips in search of customers. 

Among these echoing river names of 
Europe, the Rhone has always been among 
the first. In its relatively short course, it cuts 
across the hemispheres which make up 
the temperament of France—the cold dark 
north and the sun-dazzled Mediterranean. 
In a manner of speaking, it is France, and if 
you journey along it you can study it as a 
sort of summation of the French character 
and of French history. 

Long before the Roman roads, Bronze 
Age man thought of it as the “amber road” 
toward the south; even in the Middle Ages 
it was perhaps the pilgrim’s chief hazard on 
the way to Rome. Every Roman army ad- 
vancing on Gaul had to take it into account. 
Its bold rushing waters all but defeated the 
impetuous Hannibal’s first attempt to cross 
it, washing away his army, terrifying his 
elephants, and forcing him to make a long 
detour north in search of the negotiable 
ford. These were only a few of its early vic- 
tories, but they were enough to establish 
it as a fickle, undependable river—a river 
which did not allow anyone to take chances 
with it. 

Like the Rhine it is an intruder into 
France. It is glacier-born, its head springs 
starting at an altitude of more than 6000 
feet in the St. Gothard massif of the Swiss 
Alps. Perhaps the relative closeness of the 
two sources, of Rhine and Rhéne, has given 
them acommon parentage in Swiss folklore, 
for we are told that both rivers were in- 
vented by an idle and playful dwarf called 


Rollin. To this day he is supposed to sing a 
little song describing just how he did so. 
It goes like this: 


One fine emerald is in my yellow sand, 

One pure sapphire in my little jewel case. 

My emerald melts and becomes the 
Rhine, 

My sapphire dissolves to become the 
Rhone. 


Victor Hugo may have been thinking of 
the dwarf Rollin when he wrote: “Each of 
the great Alpine rivers on leaving the moun- 
tains has the color of the sea toward which 
it is flowing. The Rh6ne on leaving Geneva 
is as blue as the Mediterranean, while the 
Rhine on leaving Lake Constance is as green 
as the ocean.” 

You would hardly agree with him, how- 
ever, if you picked up the southerly reaches 
of the Rhéne, once it has crossed the divide 
into southern France; for there, in the bright 
glare of the Midi, it has turned olive-green, 
perhaps from the immense quantity of 
alluvial mud it ferries down into the low- 
lands with it—over three million tons a year. 
And what a journey! In its lower straight 
course of some 230 miles between Lyons and 
the Mediterranean, it separates the Lyon- 
nais and Languedoc (on the westerly bank) 
from Dauphiné and Provence. 

Today, of course, both roads and railways 
hug it closely; yet most of the important 
towns lie on the eastern bank. Here its 
classical character is firmly established: you 
will not be able to miss the willow-clad 
islands, the ancient fortresses which line its 
banks, rich with the historical associations 
of the past. Its northern history is a mere 
record—its southern is a poetic evocation 
that includes the whole Mediterranean. 

The RhGne does not really grow up before 
it reaches Lyons; it, does not become the 
river which the Provencal poets described 
as wilder than a charging bull, more fickle 
than a woman. Perhaps as the valleys open 
away southward, becoming more spacious 

Continued on Page 72 
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CITY OF HILLS AND BRIDGES. One of the two dozen bridges of Lyons crosses the Rhéne, against a geometric backdrop of windows, 
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yours perete. The children of Avignon attend a Bastille Day con- 
cert, above, close by the famous bridge which made the city a medieval 
crossroads. On summer Sundays, the town of Saintes-Maries-de-la- Mer, 
opposite, holds a double-feature contest : local cowboys match horsemanship, 
and agile razeteurs pluck cockades from the horns of gallant little Camargue 
bulls. Afterward, both bulls and riders are turned loose in the streets. 


Continued from Page 68 

and flat, the mere impression of its speed in- 
creases. Between Lyons and Arles, for in- 
stance, its mean level drops by 500 feet as it 
covers the 175 miles between the two towns. 

But by now it is naturalized, has become a 
thoroughly French river, has forced its way 
into history and legend, and the piercing 
winds like the mistral have taken a hand. 
The mountains and tributaries on either 
side of it contribute sudden rushes of water 
after the spring and autumn rains, which 
swell it and cause severe yearly floods. Yes, 
even today, when science has effectively 
bridged it and even harnessed it for power— 
even today it remains capricious and un- 
predictable, capabie of anything. There is no 
warning usually. The flood, when it comes, 
rises at an incredible speed. 

The childhood of the Rh6ne is relatively 
uninteresting. It is hardly the same river 
which so peaceably crosses the canton of 
Valais between banks which are green and 
rich: Alpine, glacier-fed vegetation. But 
after 180 miles, it swerves out of Switzerland 
and comes up against the granite hefts of 
the Jura range. A narrow gorge allows it to 
burst its way through into France, where 
it weaves west by south, curling around 
toward Lyons. Its only tributary here is the 
Ain, which propels it onward with ever- 
gathering momentum. 

The landscapes of the river’s northern 
course have a particular splendor and 
variety, for though the mountains still etch 
themselves like dry points upon the cool 
sky, the valleys begin to roll and curve, to 
open more spaciously toward the west and 
south. The long curving rides of the forests 
rise and fall with them, and the villages bury 
themselves in their folds. 

This is one of the richest corners of France. 
It enjoys all the abundance of a landscape 
rich in water; a fruitful soil that can be 
worked, molded and patterned by the hus- 
bandman. It goes without saying the cuisine 
is famous, for it draws its raw materials 
from several counties, but the chief charac- 
teristic is perhaps the fact that butter and 
cream are used very liberally in the more 
famous dishes. Here the determined traveler 
should screw his courage to the sticking 
point and try grenouilles a la créme or 
escargots. The trivial inhibitions of the 
foreign stomach will be swept away at once. 
As for the severely orthodox who cannot 
look upon such fare without blenching, they 
should remember the peculiar excellence of 
the fish from these mountain rivers and hid- 
den lakes and stick to fruite or brochet, or at 
least sample the famous poulardes from 
nearby Bresse. Famous experiences such as 
these may be enjoyed on the very banks of 
the Rhéne at points like Seyssel or Belle- 
garde, where the river flows serenely, and 
gives no hint of its future caprices. 

Nor is this talk of food out of place—for 
the serious trencherman will not be able to 
traverse this country without emotion, 
without whispering to himself the magical 
name of Brillat-Savarin, the patron saint of 
gourmets. He came from these parts, and 
indeed there is hardly a little restaurant 
where you will not come upon someone 
bearing a marked resemblance to the great 
man, full of face and high of color, with a 
flowing napkin tucked into his collar. 
“L’abdomen est un peu majestueux” (The 
belly is somewhat majestical), to quote the 
words of the Master himself. 

This is the landscape in which to read 
slowly, lingeringly, those flowing periods in 


La Physiologie du Gott which have trans- 
formed the mere act of eating into a philos- 
ophy. What a country, and what a man! 
Brillat-Savarin came from fabulous, im- 
mortal stock. The reader must remember 
that his great-aunt died at the age of ninety- 
three while drinking a glass of Vieux Virieu; 
and one of his sisters, two months before 
her hundredth birthday, uttered her last 
words—words which are graven in the heart 
of every true gastronome. They were: “ Vite, 
apportez-moi le dessert, je sens que je vais 
passer.’ (“Quick, bring me the dessert, I 
feel I'm going.”’) 

Could we, modern travelers with only a 
superficial knowledge of the country and lit- 
tle time to increase it, consult Brillat-Savarin, 
he might frown a little on our desire to 
“try all the specialties along the Rhéne.” 
He would perhaps say, “Impossible—but 
you can make a nodding acquaintance 
with a few dishes, and this may ripen into 
something deeper.”’ I like to believe that he 
would be kind, and give us a few general 
indications. 

From Geneva to Lyons, all cream and 
cheese dishes are excellent, from the various 
fondues (Fondue du Bellay, Cheese Soup, 
Nantua Ramekins which you eat on crusts 
dipped into the tureen) to the Lyonnais 
onion soup which contains more cheese 
than onions. As one leaves Geneva farther 
behind, the fish, chicken and game, and the 
truffles and mushrooms, are still often pre- 
pared with cream and cheese, but increas- 
ingly with wine. On this lap of your journey, 
look out for Bresse chicken livers with 
shrimp sauce, fresh morille mushroom 
omelettes, ¢scargots fricassés, quenelles de 
brochet (delicious little pike dumplings 
often accompanied by a velvety sauce Nan- 
tua, or with mushrooms and truffles). Frogs’ 
legs in cream or sautéed with garlic and 
parsley, ham in a cream-and-sherry sauce, 
coarse-chopped sausage cooked in wine and 
slowly baked in ashes, and every possible 
preparation of the royal Bresse chickens, 
roasted or truffled or simmered in cream 
and white wine. 

Beef, with its rich regional trappings, and 
game go consummately well with the Beau- 
jolais wine. In the rivers, trout is king, but 
the eels in wine of Condrieu are wonderful, 
as are the local lobsters and soles au gratin. 
Duck, pheasant, thrush. quail—each village 
prepares them differently and deliciously, 
and of course the abundance of cream, but- 
ter and liqueurs makes the desserts rich and 
memorable; there are seven Rhodanian 
varieties of crépes Suzette alone. 

From Montelimar southward, you are in 
the Midi, where milk and cheese are seldom 
used for cooking. Wine is, of course, as 
everywhere in France, but garlic, olive oil, 
saffron, thyme, sage, rosemary and tomatoes 
flavor most meridional recipes. The best 
meat is mutton and lamb, for beef never 
tastes the same south of Lyons, unless it be 
braised in a strong sauce, as in a boeuf 
Gardiane where olives, garlic and herbs dis- 
guise a certain stringy toughness of the meat. 
Game, fed on wild herbs, is delicious, and 
chicken and pork are enhanced by the local 
seasonings. Stuffed duck and stuffed sheep’s 
breast are southern specialties, so is fillet 
of pork Bas Alpine. And you should try 
at least one of the many varieties of the 
cassoulet, a succulent combination of beans 
and pork and goose and mutton: sim- 
mered for many hours with great care— 
and exported in tins even to Boston. 

Continued on Page 115 
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Lake Constan 


In the exact geographical middle of 
the continent of Europe, in a spacious 
setting of wide valley and far alps, lies 
a serene expanse of water, the off- 

spring of a happy conformation of na- 
* ture and the ages—Lake Constance. In 
a haze of summer blue, an inland sea 
girt by fruitful shores, cossetted and 
enriched by fifteen hundred years of 
careful civilizations. The climate is 
mild (freakishly so for these latitudes), 
the soil generous; plum tree and vine 
prosper. Inland, great forests of fine 
timber shelter the lakesides from the 
north winds; sunflower and hops grow 
tall, the hedges are thick with berries; 
squarely the watch towers, the mellow 
convent walls, the well-kept toy town 
and the castle stand upon the hills; 
man lives at ease. 

Of a summer day, Lake Constance is 
alive with pleasure craft, lit with sails. 
Down by the wooden jetty men spread 
their nets in the sun; a flock of wild 
duck rise; a gull’s shriek mingles with 
the shouts of children on the raft; a tall 
paddle. steamer, white as an operatic 
swan, sidewheel achurn, slowly crosses 
the line of vision. The day is replete 
with the hum of people going about 
their work in field and yard, with peo- 
ple on the water taking their fill of 
spray and air. 

It was here that the first tribes out 
from nowhere, on their trek to a warmer 
world, stopped and remained: Cimbri, 
Teutons, Celts, captivated by what they 
found, ate the good fish, snared the 
game, reaped and set up hut after their 
fashion, until, hundreds of years 
later, they were driven away by a new 
wave of wandering men. By the time 
the Romans decided to look north, the 
region was already well settled and 
ready to take to the imperial administra- 
tion (just as a little later they took to 
the Irish monks and accepted Chris- 
tianity); Lake Constance, in fact, hap- 
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Meersburg: Showplace toy town on the Uberlinger See, an arm of Lake 


Constance. 


Diners in the restaurant-garden have an excellent view of 


Constance, three miles across the lake. The rock-carved statue represents St. 
Nepomuk, patron saint of bridges, who is said to prevent accidents on the water. 


A SERENE INLAND SEA: 


by Sybille Bedford 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY INGE MORATH 


pens to have been the first civilized part 
of the Western world north of the Alps. 
When Rome declined, the barbarian 
visitations resumed, but the new Goths 
bent to what they met and in their turn 
cultivated, enriched, embellished. All 
built towns : Constance, Stein-am Rhein, 
Uberlingen, Lindau, St. Gall. The last 
to take, and keep, possession were the 
Alemanni, and to this day the native 
inhabitants of the area, regardless of 
their modern nationalities, are of 
Alemannic stock, which comes through 
in what appears to be a strong peasant 
strain. Whether Swiss or Austrian or 
German, you look into the same kind 
of face—narrow-eyed and wood-carved 
and craggy in the men, rounder and 
moonier in the women: Swabian or 
Schwyzerdiitsch, you hear the same 
sort of speech slushing along on shsh’s 
and tshtsh’s and krshkrsh’s and a 
minimum of vowels. 

Of course the nationalities today are 
few and simple compared to the multi- 
tudes of alliances and divisions that be- 
set Lake Constance in its day of glory. 
For this idyllic backwater, this round 
of rural bliss, scrubbed museum towns, 
commodious spas, was at one time in 
the hub of the known universe. Favored 
by nature, favored by geography, a key 
point of the great European trade 
routes, a gateway to the Alpine passes 
and the south, Lake Constance flour- 
ished, waxed rich, powerful, opulent. 

All the tangled strands of the clash- 
ing history of medieval Central Europe 
were involved at one point or another 
with Lake Constance. In 1414, a coun- 
cil of the Roman Apostolic Church— 
the Council of Constance, in fact— 
convened in the town of that name, 
which was by then the size of con- 
temporary Paris. The Emperor Sigis- 
mund came and all the cardinals and 
hundreds of caterers and thousands of 
hangers-on, and they stayed for nearly 


five years. The Council met to decide 
between two anti-Popes; it began with 
hopes of bringing peace into the Church 
and ended in expediency and betrayal, 
the execution of the reformer from 
Prague, John Huss. What followed was 
relatively swift. Retaliation and coun- 
ter-retaliations, the Reformation made 
inevitable. When it came, the town of 
Constance first embraced Protestant- 
ism, then was won back to the Roman 
Catholic faith by force of arms. After a 
debilitating period, the Hapsburgs were 
able to take over and most of the terri- 
tories of Lake Constance be. ‘me Aus- 
trian. Their role, henceforward, was 
more or less quiescent and subordinate. 
Transatlantic discoveries and new lines 
of communication, shifting the flow of 
commerce, completed the process. The 
great past was over. 

Lake Constance’s withdrawal from 
world politics worked out to be singu- 
larly fortunate. The region was able to 
fall back on its own natural abundances 
and gain relative peace. The medieval 
architectural inheritance remained in- 
tact; as did the inheritance of its subse- 
quent more ruminating centuries: the 
superb baroque pilgrimage churches, 
the peerless library at St. Gall, the 
graceful domestic buildings lavished 
everywhere. 

In its turn, the Austrian Empire tired 
and declined; Schaffhausen, the Thur- 
gau and St. Gall won freedom from 
Austria and became cantons in the 
Swiss Federation; the Swiss gained 
neutrality. Inevitably, their Alemannic 
brothers and sisters across the lake 
(who soon belonged to a German 
Reich) gained also. A neutral frontier 
is a safe frontier. In the two last wars a 
measure of geographical luck held for 
the whole of the lake. Nothing much 
happened to the Bodensee during the 
1914 war—although the Zeppelins— 
poor monsters, no more terrifying now 


than the dinosaurs—were hatched and 
launched on its shores at Friedrichs- 
hafen. Count Zeppelin, himself a 
native of Constance, had quite naturally 
chosen the lake for his experiments, 
because his first flying ships, much like 
the swans, were able to take off only 
from a suitably large and calm sheet of 
water. Duririg the last war, while the 
German side was blacked out, Switzer- 
land across-lake blazed with warning 
light. Friedrichshafen alone, by then 
making Dornier aircraft engines, was a 
target, and was bombed and damaged 
in one of a few raids; but nothing else. 
Otherwise, in all those years of devasta- 
tion, not a shot in anger was fired round 
Lake Constance. 

Today, a shot in anger could neither 
be imagined nor believed. Every acre, 
every chestnut-shaded walk and tended 
garden, every spruce Gasthaus and 
tidy market square breathes friendli- 
ness, tranquillity and permanence. 
Nothing is very far, everything is easy 
to do, easy to get to (the whole lake is 
inspired with that Swiss genius for the 
small change of freedom), and when 
one is there one finds in every place 
something pleasing to look at, some- 
thing charming to watch, somewhere 
agreeable to sit, something good to eat 
and delicious to drink. The only regret: 
there is too much; one wants to be 
everywhere at once, taste everything 
and yet stay on; not leave the sun- 
drenched morning on the lake, nof stop 
roaming the streets of stalls and painted 
houses and spinning out the evening by 
the water front in the terraced garden, 
wine on the table, green-stemmed glass 
in hand. 

You should, however, take a look at 
Lindau; Lindau-im-Bodensee is the 
address, and in the lake it is, a walled 
town out on a small island tethered to 
the mainland by two long, narrow 
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bridges, and covering this island to the 
very rim. A charming and most un- 
usual sight. Inside also, Lindau is 
charming: half town, half decorous 
resort, parading a gallant display of 
pointed roofs, huge painted clocks 774 
colored tiles. The gabled windows ai.c 
stone fountains are filled with gera- 
niums. There is a real little harbor, 
not just a landing stage, with a light- 
house and a fine heraldic lion keeping 
watch on top of a column. A short row 
from Austria, Lindau belongs to the 
brief strip that has been Bavarian for 
the last hundred and fifty years, and so 
the men are all in /ederhosen and there 
is zither music in the cafés and the best 
beer is drawn everywhere as a matter 
of course. Light Loewenbrdu is served, 
as I like to drink it, in thin tulip glasses 
rather than in steins. That beer always 
surprises by its clarity and magic light- 
ness, by the way it drinks itself down 
and is not felt. It’s gone and one calls 
for more. Lindau also has a casino 
where non-natives may play roulette. 


~ \rom Lindau westward there runs 

a particularly delightful stretch, 

a coast of small villages and 
watering places, curved bays and hand- 
some private houses behind walled gar- 
dens and broad trees—Bad Schachen, 


Nonnenhorn, Langenargen, Wasser- 
burg. Wasserburg especially, water 
castle and bulb-domed church grouped 
on a promontory to great advantage, is 
as pretty a sight as ever got its picture 
on a post card. From this shore there 
opens one of the loveliest views over the 
lake, the view across the widest reach to 
the far Swiss mountains on the other 
side, the delicate lines of snow and 
cloud above the Santis range. 

This. is cherry country. When the 
time comes, scores of ladders go up on 
the slopes, men, women and school- 
children turn out and the hundreds and 
hundreds of trees are picked bare. The 
fruit is crated and shipped far afield; 
the rest is distilled into kirsch, the 
strong colorless eau de vie of cherry. 
Downlake they make the same kind of 
spirit from their plums and call it 
quetsch or pflaiimle. 

The rest of the year, people do a num- 
ber of things—lake life makes for 
versatility; the resources are many, few 
fill a year-round job, so each man has 
more than one trade. There is fishing, 
naturally. The lake has a fish all its 
own, the felchen ; there arealso pike and 
some trout. The summer guests eat all 
they can, there is a ready market at 
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Bregenz: One of several picture-post-card spots on the Austrian side of the lake, 
eighty miles northwest of Innsbruck, crowded in winter and summer. Dominating 
the town, with its houses decorated with brimming window boxes, is the 
bulb-domed, shingled tower of St. Martin’s Church, which dates from 1362. 


Zurich and Ulm, but at times the fish 
turn tricky and the lake is subject to 
sudden nasty squalls. So Langenargen, 
a village spread low and white upon the 
beach, goes in also for boatbuilding 
and maintains a marine-research sta- 
tion; Nonnenhorn, Kressbronn and 
Meersburg grow wine; the Boden, 
vegetables; Uberlingen produces fruit 
juices; the lower lake thrives on its 
wealth of timber; all, up to a point and 
at the right time of year, are resorts. 
Every inhabitant in one way or another 
contributes something to the comfort of 
summer visitors. It may be something 
private and arnateurish, from selling 
raspberries or letting the spare bed- 
room to setting up, like the two elderly 
German ladies widowed in Java, as 
purveyors of exotic meals. 

But your fisherman-fruit-grower-dis- 
tiller sets about it in a more systematic 
way. More likely than not he will have 
a bit of land, enough to do his own 
farming (most people still bake their 
weekly bread), certainly he will be 
raising a few pigs a year—smoked 
farmhouse ham and bacon are a great 
thing on the lake. So your forester- 
vintner-farmer, who is probably also a 
bit of a bricklayer, dairyman and black- 
smith and in winter shoots or poaches 
his own game, might also qualify as 
pork butcher. The front of his farm- 
house already serves as an inn, and his 
wife does the cooking. The daughter— 
but no, here comes the rub. The daugh- 
ter will not serve the customers; most 
likely she will be in Munich or in 
Zurich studying for her M.A. Die Per- 
sonalfrage, says your host, looking sad 
and crafty, the domestic problem is 
grave. The young people, it appears, 
have only one idea, education. Their 
dearest wish is to become schoolmasters 
and doctors or enter the Swiss civil 
service and sit behind a desk and look 
forward to a pension. 

Yet even before these defections 
there were never enough Servier- 
Tochter, or Servier-Frdulein as they say 
across the lake, to go round; they al- 
ways had to be imported for the season, 
with high promises and pay, from re- 
mote Swiss farms and the poorer parts 
of Germany. And no wonder. The work 
is so heavy that surely it is fantastic ever 
to have conceived of it as women’s 
work. But there they go, this annual 
battalion of sturdy girls and matrons, 
tripping under their huge trays piled 
with brimming mugs and vast dome- 
covered dishes, good-humored, quick- 
witted, willing, from table to thronged 
table. ““Komm’ schon... at once... 


Bitt’schén . . . tout de suite ...sofort.”’ To 
anyone familiar with an English wait- 
ress, surly and vacant, dawdling to- 
ward her customer with a single sau- 
cer and a bun, the sight is unbelievable. 
And each load is gently, correctly set 
out—the bon plat on the lighted warm- 
ing plate, the well-made knife; the 
service-daughter, unbelievably again, 
smiles, pours the first glass of the clear 
wine and says as if she meant it, “Bon 
appetit.”” 

They do it, so they say, fiir’s liebe 
Geld, for dear money. But dear money 
here works out as 10 per cent on the 
check, scrupulously calculated—“‘No, 
please, it’s mit, avec service.” 

Another big trade is shipping. A lot 
of timber and produce is still freighted 
by water, and there’s the passenger 
traffic. A puffing little railway runs 
around the lake in busy circles, and of 
course there’s a good road (laid wisely 
a half mile or more inland, so that the 
water front remains unbroken for the 
houses and the gardens and the beaches), 
but people prefer to come and go by 
water. It’s a pleasant way on a fine 
day—transport through sun and foam 
and air. People love to stand on deck 
and watch the landings and swift load- 
ing, the settling of the plank, the fling- 
ing of the rope. They bring food to feed 
the gulls, which will oblige with the 
most breath-catching aerial acrobatics 
for every visible morsel of stale bread. 
There is wirtschaftsbetrieb on every 
ship, which means a bar and cafeteria, 
a flow of beer and schnapps and light 
chilled wine, sausages hot and sausages 
cold, puffs and cakes and ices oozing 
with whipped cream. Under three flags 
they ply the waves, these white and 
shining steamers, uplake and down, 
crisscross and back, from morning, 
noon and deep into the summer night 
with music aboard and dancing and 
feasting and moonlight and fireworks. 


he Swiss fleet dazzles with a 

flawless gleam, fruit of a fa- 

natical union of Swiss native 
ultracleanness with shipboard spick and 
span. The German boats hold their 
own. The Austrians look clean and 
mended like a poor relation’s Sunday 
dress. The Austrian boats are seldom 
quite on time, which upsets the Swiss 
and German schedules. Then the crew, 
looking sheepish but also a bit pleased— 
well, that’s the way we are—will bundle 
their passengers on and off in droves, 
banging into the landing posts in the ef- 
fort to catch up and escape a scolding. 
The passengers are delighted. The Ger- 


mans will be much too busy to look 
for their nice cheap Austrian cigarettes. 

Behind the north shore lies slowly 
rising dairy country full of brooks and 
minute lakes said to be warm to bathe 
in, where initiated people take the 
waters at a number of tiny, old- 
fashioned spas. Here is Wangen, an- 
other little medieval city complete with 
ramparts and turrets—one comes to 
take them for granted—and farther 
west at the edge of a forest, Tettnang, 
also mecieval, which is the center of an 
annual asparagus pilgrimage. A center 
of asparagus eating rather than grow- 
ing, as the district cannot produce the 
amounts consumed each season at the 
Hotel Rad, where they are said to do 
asparagus in fifty different ways, all 
daily on the menu. Alas, I was too late 
in the year to try them; too late, also, 
for the other treat of Tettnang, hops— 
yes, the hops that are used for beer— 
sautéed, curried, stewed and fried. 

The whole region is a happy hunting 
ground for one who loves food and 
wine. He can eat and drink himself in a 
circle from Bregenz to the Rheineck 
and keep pleased, curious and surprised. 
Behind the back door of many a rural 
pub there shines a chef’s cap. Venison 
appears to be in season all year, so do 
wild mushrooms; pork and veal are 
treated honorably. The flour concoc- 
tions, kndpfli, spdatzli, schmarr’n, are 
not a bit as heavy as they sound. In the 
Swiss towns as many kinds of cheeses 
can be bought as at Dijon or Bologna. 
And the wines, the measures of open 
wine that are brought forth wherever 
one rests foot— Neuchatel which makes 
a star in the glass, and the live little 
wines of the Valais on the Swiss side; 
Gumpoldskirchner, the full, heady 
Riesling of Austria; at Schaffhausen 
one might find a Gewiirztraminer; on 
the German side, one drinks the “‘sea 
wines” and delicious Kaiserstiihler and 
the heavy Ruhlainder from Baden, 
and most splendidly the wines from 
the Moselle and the Rhine. It is not 
impossible to find a Nackenheimer 
Auslese on tap; I went to a weinstube 
near Nonnenhorn, and to another one 
inland, where there was a choice—by 
the half pint—of a dozen golden wines 
from Rheinhessen and the Palatinate. 

A few miles inland on the German 
shore lies Salem, the site of the famous 
schloss school, the school inside a 
castle of infinitely noble proportions. 
The school—for girls as well as boys— 
was founded soon after the 1914 war by 
Prince Max of Baden, the last imperial 
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Tucked in between quiet fishing villages along the wildly beautiful Breton 
coast are modern resorts like Dinard (right). Gambling casinos, cabana- 
lined beaches and weather balmy enough for tropical palms have made 
Dinard Brittany’s most popular watering place for over a hundred years. 


THE CONTINENT'S SEETHING CORNER: 


Coast of Brittany 


by Hammond Innes 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARC RIBOUD 


There is a bay in Brittany more beautiful, I think, than any 
other in France—the Baie de Douarnenez. It faces west toward 
America, its beauty enhanced, from the seaman’s point of view, by 
the grim perils that lie like Scylla and Charybdis either side the 
narrow entrance. It is ten miles long and eight miles wide, and the 
silhouette of the surrounding hills has the gentle roll of downlands. 

At the head of the bay, terraced on the slope of a hill, stands 
Douarnenez itself, bone-white in sunshine. 

At least, that is how I saw it first, sailing in with the sun full on 
it after a night of stress. And in the morning I went ashore to buy 
croissants, and walked into a world that was more colorful than 
any fiesta. It was only eight o’clock, yet the water-front road was 
crowded with men; Bretons in smocks of faded red and blue, blue 
trousers, dark blue berets, their feet in clogs. They came ashore 
from their fishing boats in little groups, walking with the roll of 
men more accustomed to a heaving deck than to landbound asphalt. 

All one side of that water-front road was lined with bistros. It 
was a street of drinking places and hotels. And the seaward side 
was decorated with the fine-meshed nets of the sardiniers. They 
hung in festoons from wires specially rigged, and they were all 
shades of blue, for the Finistére nets are dipped in a preservative 
dye. And beyond the nets were the boats. They packed the fish 
quay—three, four and five deep—small local boats moored side 
by side with the big tunny men. And from the mast of every boat 
blue nets hung drying in the sun. Only the tunny fishers were bare, 
their one-hundred-foot-long whips, or fishing rods, rising like the 
antennae of giant water beetles. Continued on Page 80 
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The lace coiffe of a Pont-Aven villager (left) slips through a dark alleyway like a dis- 
embodied ghost; these headdresses vary, and identify the wearer with her own village. 
At right, dressed in their Sunday best, two Bretons pass the Renaissance gateway of the 
church at Sizun, a town notable for its 16th Century ossuary, a depository for bones. 
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I asked for croissants in bistro after 
bistro, and they stared at me as if | 
were from another world. Croissants 
belonged to the big, wonderfully 
stocked patisseries higher up the town. 
The water-front bistros were doing a 
roaring trade in Pernod and Dubonnet. 
I settled for café au lait, feeling con- 
spicuous, for though I was dressed in 
seagoing rig, it was perfectly obvious I 
hadn’t worked all night on a heaving 
deck out amongst the rocks of the fish- 
ing grounds. 

Where had they come from, these 
men who needed strong drink for break- 
fast—these men who sat so still and 
wordless with gnarled hands clasped 
around their glasses, their stocky, 
heavily muscled bodies slack with weari- 
ness, their eyes alert and long-sighted 
in nut-brown, weather-beaten faces? 

Walk along the fish quay among the 
slippery scales and the slime and look 
at the numbers painted on the bows of 
their boats. There are letters before each 
number—Dz for Douarnenez, B for 
Brest, C for Camaret. They have come 
from as far south as Ile de Groix, from 
as far north as L’Aberwrac’h. There in 
the Port de Rosmeur are boats from 
most of the fishing ports of Brittany, 
unloading the work of a night, two 
nights—perhaps a week—at sea. 

The bay sits smiling in the sunshine. 
It looks so easy, such a pleasant, 
healthy life. But the fish are caught 
beyond the bay along the coast to 
north and south where the tides roar 
in white overfalls and the rocks lie 
thick, great submerged reefs spilling 
seaward. And the sun does not always 
shine! 

Take the road west from Douarnenez 
out to the Pointe du Raz—then you 
will understand. Stand on the point 
there and look across the Raz de Sein. 
Ahead of you, on a rock, stands the 
grim, gray lighthouse of La Vielle; 
beyond it a little to the left is Le Chat. 
Between lies the Race—the most dan- 
gerous tidal rip in Europe. The mass of 
rock you see beyond Le Chat is the Tle 
de Sein; half-submerged it runs west- 
ward ten miles and more to the Ar 
Men buoy, a jagged reef that acts like 
a huge natural breakwater to the tides 
running north and south. The only gap 
through which that piled-up mass of 
water can flow is the narrow gap of the 
Raz de Sein. See it when it is blowing 
hard against a full spring tide; then all 
the area below you is white like a 
cascade and the roar of the water spill- 
ing through the gap is the roar of a 


gigantic rapid . . . whirls and eddies and 
waves springing up from nowhere and 
bursting with a sound like gunfire, and 
all the cliffs and rocks trembling to the 
crash and soar of breaking water. 

Once seeh, this white hell of tormented 
sea can never be forgotten; the noise of 
it lingers in the ear, a reminder that the 
Breton works in a world that is both 
fruitful and terrible. 

To the north, hull-down on the 
horizon, as it were, you can see the 
faint outline of Tle d’Ouessant—Ushant. 
On a clear day, that is. But mostly 
Ushant is shrouded in its own peculiar 
murk, or by the drifting smoke of burn- 
ing kelp as the seaweed gatherers con- 
vert their marine harvest into fertilizer. 
This area, like the Raz, is a menace in 
fair weather, an inferno in bad; two 
hundred square miles of reefs with rock 
corridors between and the marker bea- 
cons standing thick as headstones in a 
sailors’ graveyard. 

Ushant, the Chaussée de Sein, and 
farther south the great rock estates 
of the Glénan Isles. Every rock is 
named—names of affection and of 
hate, names full of local meaning: La 
Jument, Le Dragon, Basse Devel, Petit 
Cochon, Basse du Chariot, Le Grand 
Coin, Les Fourches, Men ar Groas, 
Basse Jaune, Castel Bihan, La Voleuse, 
La Vache, Les Errants—thousands 
of them, and all as much a part of a 
Breton’s everyday life as street names 
are to us. And for each French name 
there is the Breton counterpart from 
which that name sprang, for the people 
of this bleak, rocky coast have only 
lately accepted the French language. 

Even today, Brittany is not really 
France. Like the Welsh, to whom they 
are akin, they have preserved their 
language and a proud independence. 
These men crowding the bistros of 
Douarnenez, coming ashore from boats 
in dozens of smaller harbors tucked in- 
side the natural protection of tide- 
exposed rocks, are basically Celts. Their 
Celtic ancestry goes back to the Sth and 
6th Centuries, when the Britons, fleeing 
from Cornwall and Wales before invad- 
ing Saxon hordes, crossed the Channel 
in their boats to settle in the estuaries 
and bays that were so wonderfully pro- 
tected by Nature. They were welcomed 
by the Armoricans, and Armor became 
known as Brittany, or Little Britain, 
and in contradistinction, the land to 
the north, from which the Britons had 
fled, came to be called Great Britain. 

They brought with them the legend 
of King Arthur to comfort them with 
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Seen from the lighthouse of Eckmiihl, the sparkling houses of St. Guénolé 
brighten a landscape made stark by the sweeping gales of the Bay of Biscay. 
The typical Breton home of whitewashed granite walls, steeply pitched roof 
and twin chimneys, bound together with the simplest of lines, has been the 
delight of artists for centuries and still is being built in present-day France. 
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the superiority of their own disrupted 
civilization. They invented a counter- 
part to the legendary lost land of 
Lyonnesse, which is supposed to lie 
submerged beneath the waves where 
- the lighthouse on the Bishop Rock 
blinks a greeting to ships from across 
the Atlantic, and set it in the loveliest 
bay of their adopted land. It is as 
typical a figment of Celtish imagination 
as any Cornish legend and quite my 
favorite story from Breton folklore. 


The Baie de Douarnenez, according 
to the legend, was once dry land, sealed 
off from the Atlantic by a four-mile 
digue (dyke) across the entrance. Here, 
surrounded by rich grazing, stood the 
city of Is. It was a magic city, lovely 
beyond compare—so lovely, in fact, 
that they used to say it gave France’s 
capital her name, Par-Is . . . as lovely 
as Is. Sluices carried the river. water to 
the sea, and the silver keys of the digue 
gates were worn by Princess Dahut 
round her neck. 

She was the daughter of Gralon, a 
saintly king, and it is the story of Lear 
all over again. Dahut was a witch, 
wicked as sin. She enslaved the sea’s 
dragons, giving one to each citizen, and 
these brought wealth to the city of Is. 
They were pirates, in other words, and 
wreckers, too, and Sodom and Go- 
morrah weren’t in it for their wicked- 
ness. Dahut magicked all princes and 
nobles who came there, drawing them 
to her and strangling them; a black 
horseman carted the bodies away, fling- 
ing them into a chasm where, of course, 
on stormy nights they say you can still 
hear their pitiful cries. 

One night a prince arrived, bearded, 
with flaming eyes. He offered to teach 
the court the dance of the seven deadly 
sins and having entrariced them all into 
action fatal as a whirlpool, he seized 
the keys from Dahut and was gone. 
Gralon, like Lear, was living alone and 
neglected in his own palace, and to 
him came the pious bishop of Quimper, 
Corentin, warning him of disaster. 
Gralon mounted his black horse and 
as he took off into the night like a 
Pegasus, he saw below him the Devil 
himself opening the gates of the digue, 
saw the Atlantic pouring in, the city 
overwhelmed, the dragons drowned in 
the first rush of water. 
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Traditionally correct, he tried to save 
his terrified daughter by hauling her up 
onto his steed, but the load of her sins 
weighed them down, and Corentin, 
seeing that the besotted father was in- 
capable of throwing the witch off, 
struck her from the saddle with his 
bishop’s crook. She, like her fabulous 
city, lies drowned below the blue waters 
of Douarnenez Bay, and naturally there 
is a rock with the print of a horse’s hoof 
to show where Gralon’s steed, relieved 
of its burden of wickedness, made the 
first giant leap to safety. 

When I sailed into the Baie de 
Douarnenez that first time I sought 
shelter under the cliffs of Morgat on 
the north side. | had the dawn anchor 
watch and I sat alone in the cockpit as 
daylight came creeping down the bay. 
Above me on the cliffs a solitary menhir 
leaned like a watcher turned to stone. 
I had a strange feeling then, as though 
this were the place of the dead. Perhaps 
it was the knowledge of the Raz de 
Sein so close, or perhaps just the dead 
feeling that comes with the first gray 
fingers of day, for at that time I had 
never heard of Is. 

But now I can never sail those waters 
without picturing in my mind that 
story and thinking of the lost city there 
below. It may only be a myth, but the 
fact is that up until the time of the 
Revolution the priests from all the sur- 
rounding churches collected :n the fish- 
ing boats once a year to say a Mass 
over the dead city. 

And the story itself is so revealing of 
the Breton mentality; their fear of the 
sea, their superstition. It mirrors so 
exactly their obstinate, sea-born puri- 
tanism, their certainty that the wicked 
shall perish. 

There are other stories, dozens of 
them, but mostly connected with the 
menhirs, for the hills above Douarnenez 
are littered with megalithic monuments. 
In fact, this part of Brittany holds the 
richest collection of late Stone Age and 
early Bronze Age stones in the world. 
Certainly the people of Armor did not 
need to go far for their material; it lay 
scattered all about them. 

My first sight of one of these meg- 
alithic remains was on [le d’Houat at 
sunset. We moored in the new harbor 
that this tiny community has recently 
built (to replace one destroyed in a 
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Equipment: The only transatlantic airline offering this choice of jet aircraft in 1960...707’s with Rolls-Royce engines, 
non-stop both ways...Comet 4’s, a few vibrationless hours to Britain...Jet-plus-prop Britannias, famous for quiet 
comfort. Each week, 56 fast flights to London, more than any other airline, many to Manchester and Glasgow. 


Flying across the Atlantic is so easy these days... 
6)4-hours away by jet...low Economy Fares...a 
grand go-now-pay-later plan...and BOAC to take 
good care of you. 


The right hotel to be comfortable in...the better 
rooms...the nicer places in town to dine... the 
really interesting things to see and do... you can 
count on all these when you BOOK BOAC. 

You'll be glad you are travelling with BOAC 
everywhere you fly. Suppose you’re on the 17-day 
“Four Capitals” Tour. This is one of BOAC’s 
independent tours. (Many escorted tours are 
available also.) 

The individual attention you receive from 
British-trained Chief Stewards, assisting Stewards 
and Stewardesses makes each jet flight seem all 


HOLIDAY 


the shorter and happier. 


There’s new literature for you 


Give some thought now to a tour in Europe this 
year. Planning today helps ensure getting good 
reservations. You’ll have a lot of fun...and you 
can start by sending for BOAC’s booklet of Euro- 
pean Tours. Ask your Travel Agent or send the 
coupon direct. Prompt reply is assured. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
e e + Dept. BE-12, 530 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Europe with BOAC sounds wonderful! Send Tour Folder on 
ndependent Tours () Escorted Tours () Information on 10% 
down payment plan, with 20 months to pay. 


NAME emapnenngneatenistaiaajninnntaciomanansenety 
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THE FOUR CAPITALS TOUR 77 Days in England, France, Italy, Spain 


Ist dey 
plane. 


2nd dey—Arrive in London: balance of the day at 
leisure. 


Depart from U.S.A. or Canada by BOAC 


3rd day—iIn London: full-day city sightseeing tour. 
The British Museum, St. James Palace, Buckingham 
Palace, Queen Victoria Street, The Tower of London 
(visit and inspect the Crown Jewels), Bow Church, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 


4th dey—Full-day Shakespeare Tour. Oxford (visit 
one of the famous Colleges), Blenheim Palace, 
(birthplace of Sir Winston Churchill) and on to 
Stratford-on-Avon. Passing the Memorial Theatre 
and Trinity Church, visit Shakespeare’s birthplace 
and Ann Hathaway’s Cottage. 


5th dey—in London: free for independent activity. 
A | tour to see London’s nightlife will also be 
arrang 

6th dey—in Paris: a forenoon flight in 70 minutes. 
Tickets provided for evening performance of Folies 
Bergéres. 


7th deay—in Paris: sightseeing will include the Place 


Vendéme. Rue de la Paix, Place de l'Opéra, Church 
of La oe teeies Grand et Petit Palais, Avenue des 
Cham . Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Eiffel Ton te Tomb of Napoleon, Place de ia Con- 
corde, the Louvre, Notre Dame. 


8th dey—in Paris: i to Fontainebl and 
Barbizon, Avenue des Gobelins (tapestry manufac- 
ture), Orly Airport, Flammarion Observatory, 
Barbizon (visit), Fontainebleau Castle built at the 
beginning of the XVIth Century under the reign of 
Francis Ist. 





th a to Rome: day free for shopping, etc. 
until... evening flight to Rome in 3 hours. 


Oth day —in Rome: Via Veneto, Pincian Gate, Borghese 
Galle, Villa Borghese, the irinal, Fountain of 
Trevi, the Pantheon, Palace o! Justice, St. Peter's 
Basilica at the Vatican, Gianicolo Hill, the Colosseum. 


12th daey—in Rome: day at leisure. A night tour of 
Rome will also be arranged. 


3th day—Rome/ Madrid: by afternoon flight to 
Madeid in 3% hours. 


14th dey—in Madrid: Carrera de San Jerénimo, 
Senate Palace, Town Hall, Plaza Mayor, Deputies’ 
Chamber, Bull Ring, Prado Museum, Puerta del Sol, 
Royal Palace, San Francisco el Grande Church, San 
Antonio de la Florida 


15th day—in Madrid: arrive at El Escorial at 10:15 
A.M., Visit of the Church and Pantheon of the Kings, 
Palace Private Rooms of Philip the Second, Library 
Lunch in El Escorial and return to Madrid after a 
visit to the Prince’s Villa. 


16th day—en route: a morning for shopping before 
the 3-hour flight to London. 


17th dey—Arrive U.S.A. or Canada. 
INCLUSIVE PRICES* FROM 


San Fri 
Class Wew York Boston Detroit Chicago v= art Montreal 
Deluxe $1310 $1294 $1359 $1395 $1618 $1285 
Superior 991 982 1041 1062 1199 982 
Standard 829 820 879 900 1037 820 
“Subject to change after April Ist, 1960. Based on two persons travelling together 
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The Most Experienced Jet Airline in the World. 


Jet-powered flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal 
Offices also in Atlanta, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Philadel 
Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
Airways, offers more connections from Britain to all European cities than any other airline 


ghia. Pittsburgh, 
in Europe, the associated line, British European 














Continued from Page 82 
gale) and we walked upthrough their doll’s- 
house village and out onto a tableland 
of grass where the village street became 
a rutted wagon track. All around was the 
sea, water.on every side, still and blue, 
with the whole long chain of the Presqu’Ile 
de Quiberon standing out of the flat sur- 
face of it in a petrified line. 

And there in front of us, in the sheep- 
cropped grass, was a great pattern of 


stones. It took the breath, for in that place, 
with the sun setting and sea and rock all 
round, time had no meaning, and I could 
see it, understand it—the need of a prim- 
itive people, alone and isolated on that 
island with the wrath of a god they feared 
always beating at their door, a god upon 
whom they depended for food, for life 
itself. 

Ile d’Houat is not so easy to reach, but 
Carnac, close by on the mainland, is, and 


the stones of Carnac are quite fantastic. 
There is first the Menec series of megaliths, 
a thousand menhirs drawn up in eleven 
ranks and extending more than half a mile 
to Menec village, which is itself half sur- 
rounded by seventy more. There are an- 
other thousand menhirs in ten lines at 
Kermario, and six hundred more at 
Kerlescan. See this extraordinary gathering 
of stone men drawn up, rank upon rank, 
like soldiers on parade, and you need never 





) ° ° 
Problem: Must medium- priced car buyers 
be burdened with useless bulk? 








Answer: No! See the compact luxury car 


for *60—at your Rambler dealer’s. 


*Trademark American Motors 
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The compact luxury car—Ambassador for 1960—from 
the world’s largest builder of Compact* cars, sets a new 
standard of basic excellence for medium-priced cars. 
Fresh new. styling; greater maneuverability with less 
overall length. Thriftier, too—high-performance 250 
HP V-8 engine thrives on regular gas. See why Ambas- 
sador is fastest-growing in popularity—highest in re- 
sale value of all medium-priced cars. Drive the finest 
car ever priced so close to the lowest—Ambassador V-8 


AMBASSADOR. V-8 





PRICE CARS 


OTHER MEDIUM 


AMBASSADOR V-8 


r a 





OTHER MAKES 


AN oo  \e 


Bes © — 


AMBASSADOR V-8 





sador.. 


BY RAMBLER 
The New Standard of Basic Excellence in Luxury Cars 


Can't park the “‘giants”’? Try Ambas- 
. only 9 inches longer than 
the Rambler Six...up to 2 ft. shorter 
than other medium-priced cars. 


No power-wasting, garage-crowding 
excess bulk with Ambassador— 
shorter outside, with luxurious, 
stretch-out room inside for six. 
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again suffer from the urge to launch 
out into some wild piece of country 
because it is marked cromlech on the 
map and you feel you ought to look up 
the gods of your prehistoric ancestors. 

The origins of this megalithic cult 
are largely a matter of conjecture. The 
positioning of some of the stones is 
certainly based on astronomy, which 
is hardly surprising among a _ sea- 
faring people accustomed to rough 
astral navigation and in an age that 
had no other means of telling time or 
even season. The connection with the 
sun is particularly marked and this led 
to its worship, along with other minor 
deities, and the elevation of the wise 
men to the status of priests. Beginning 
with one stone to mark the position of 
the sun at the season of the sowing, 
with a watching point for the elder pro- 
tected by stones and with a spring or 
well at hand to slake his thirst, it is not 
difficult to see how the whole thing 
developed as more and more stones 
were set up and the whole business of 
prediction became more complicated. 
But by the time the Romans reached 
Gaui the Druid priests were little bet- 
ter than magicians, and in times of 
stress were indulging in human sac- 
rifice. By then the stones themselves 
were being worshiped and Christian- 
ity had to be grafted on to this Cultus 
Lapidum so literally that some of the 
menhirs still show the mark of the 
crucifix that surmounted them. 

The theory was put about in some 
places that the Devil threw the stones 
down from the moon, in others that the 
Virgin Mary had brought them in her 
apron! On tiny Houat, where nuns run 
the village store and priests play skittles 
with the fishermen, you would not be 
at all surprised to find these stories:still 
believed—or in those narrow, lost little 
villages far up the estuaries, where the 
old stone houses have stood for cen- 
turies. But not in Douarnenez. Douar- 
nenez is a modern, practical town and 
everybody is making money—good 
money by Breton standards. 
Continued on Page 88 
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Adds real showmanship to your color-slide shows 


CHANGES SLIDES BY ITSELF! 


New Kodak Cavalcade Projector is fully automatic 


This remarkable projector puts on the most exciting color-slide protect each slide! See the Kodak Cavalcade Projector demon- 
shows .. . by itself. strated at your Kodak dealer’s. 

You turn it on—it does the rest! Changes up to 40 slides in sequence Cavalcade 520 with f/3.5 lens, only $124.50, or as low as $12.50 
—at 4-, 8-, or 16-second intervals. Does it surely, quietly, swiftly— down at many dealers’. Model 510 with faster //2.8 lens for extra 
less than a second to switch each slide. brilliance, $159.50. 


Now you can be as relaxed as your guests. You’re free to concentrate Camera with electric eye — sets itself 
on the pictures . . . tell folks about them . . . enjoy them. 


New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera measures 
And when your show is over, you’ll find everyone gathering around the light, adjusts the lens automatically for 


to see all the features of this superb projector. You'll show them the nN picture-perfect exposures in sun or shade 
unique instant-editing . . . the “shadow arrow” to point out details on Only tet or as little 

. : \ j as $8.50 down. 
the screen . . . controls that let you repeat, hold, or skip any slide. . . \ 5 . 


as . $ a és - Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and 
provisions for remote control . . . and the individual steel guards that are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


$ 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW’"’ AND “OZZIE AND HARRIET.” 
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Continued from Page 86 

They say Douarnenez is built on sar- 
dines. But the shoals are moving farther 
south and bigger catches are made off the 
North African coast. Nevertheless, there 
are stil! about a dozen canneries—“con- 
fiseries’’—and whenever a catch comes in, 
the bells ring out over the port. Even in the 
dead of night they ring, and then the 
sound of the sardiniéres’ clogs echoes 
through the empty streets as. they hurry 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLER 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 
In time for the holidays... lighter, drier, smoother 
VAT 69 comes to you in a beautiful new bottle. Slim 
and trim, it’s completely in keeping with today’s 


taste for lightness and smoothness in Scotch. Yet this 
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to work; for this is a delicate little fish, and 
valuable. 

Visitors are always welcome at the 
“confiseries’’ and there you can see the 
dexterous beheading, the speed with which 
they fill the wire baskets and rush them 
to the boiling oil. Dipped, the sardines are 
quickly machine-packed in tins, sealed in 
with the best olive oil and stacked in racks 
to be turned regularly for a period of 
three years; the longer the better, for they 
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mature like wine, and are treated with the 
same respect. 

But though hundreds of boats put out 
during the long season from June to No- 
vember, it is not easy to get fresh sardines 
in the restaurants. That first evening we 
climbed two terraces up from the water 
front to a street where the sign of La 
Caravelle hung, but there were no fresh 
sardines. Instead we had cockles, a 
speciality of Brittany. They are served 


S$ PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 
ms ‘ 
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-IN SLIM, TRIM NEW BOTTLE AND HOLIDAY WRAP 


modern package retains the Old- World character and 
dignity of VAT 69’s distinguished bottle. And this 
holiday season, VAT 69 is dressed in its new 


Medal-of-Merit Gift Wrap imported from Scotland. 
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unopened—neat, shiny shells, gray as 
pebbles—and your hunger mounts as 
you wrestle with them. And after the 
cockles, we had mackerel, caught only 
a few hours before. 

Nobody but a barbarian would 
bother with meat in a land where the 
sea is harvested the year round. The 
good eating places are few and far 
between. There is Chez Armande at 
Concarneau a few miles to the south. 
Here I first discovered what it was to 
eat fresh sardines. They were big, hand- 
picked fish—much larger than those 
that are tinned—and they were grilled, 
their scales crisped to brown, with 
melted butter, herbs and lemon. A dish 
to dream about. 

Go north from Douarnenez to the 
wild, rock-strewn coast that faces 
Ushant, and at the Baie des Anges in 
the little port of L’Aberwrac’h you 
can feast on the produce of the rocks 
that stand like dragon’s teeth beyond 
the window, cooked as it would be 
cooked in Paris—but much fresher, for 
your meal has come from the concrete 
tanks by the quay, tanks that, in fact, 
supply the Paris restaurants. And op- 
posite these tanks is a much simpler 
hotel, the Belle Vue. No haute cuisine 
here, but simple sea food, and the 
quantity gargantuan—an hors d’oeuvre 
for two included a crab whose shell 
measured a full foot across. 

And oysters! Brittany is described 
geologically as ““worn-down ribs of an- 
cient Hercynian folds” ; this means that 
the marked passages through the off- 
lying rocks almost all lead to river 
estuaries, some steep-banked and nar- 
rowing to rocky gorges like the Tréguier 
and Auray rivers, others widening to 
broad acres of mud. Farmers may 
struggle to get a living from the rock- 
based land, but these mud estates yield 
a rich harvest. Here, carefully staked- 
out, carefully cultivated, are the parcs 
aux huitres—the oyster beds. 

There is a little port called Lézar- 
drieux on the north coast. The entrance 
from seaward is long and narrow, the 
village dark brown stone. Here in an 
unpretentious hotel, unpretentiously 
named the Hotel du Commerce, the 
Brenners offer food the equal of any 
fish restaurant in France, and their 
huitres grillées is something to be re- 
membered in a lifetime. But it is on the 
west coast, just to the south of Douar- 
nenez, that the great oyster beds lie, 
particularly in the area of that inland 
sea of the Morbihan. And the best 
oysters of all come from the Belon 
River. Eat them on the stone terrace 
of the restaurant overlooking the rocky 
entrance of the Aven River, or at that 
center of painting Gauguin made fa- 
mous, Pont Aven. But particularly eat 
them at any little estaminet, or straight 
from the boats that dredge them up. 

One other delicacy, and a great del- 
icacy this—/angoustine. It is caught 
from Douarnenez south, and in little 
ports like Loctudy you can buy them 
by the kilo on the quay. 

Try Muscadet, and the white wine 
of Anjou that does not travel; and go 
overland to the north of Roscoff—that 

Continued on Page 167 








After a fabulous Jet take-off from New York, you 
go down one coast of South America and come 
back the other. For example, on 21-day Pan Am 
Holiday #701 you visit Caracas, Rio, Sao Paulo, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires . . . come home via 
Santiago, Lima, Panama. Drives to and from air- 
ports, hotel accommodations with private bath, 
many meals and extensive sightseeing trips are also 





Rio de Janeiro is fantastically beautiful . . . with 
scalloped beaches, a mountain skyline, tropical 
flowers and trees. This is Ipanema Beach around 
the bend from world-renowned Copacabana. 
Twin Brothers Mountains are in the background. 
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Start by Jet from New York over Pan Am’s East 
Coast route. Come home up the West Coast over Tg 
the routes of Panagra, Pan American and National. 


Arequipa, Peru has delightful climate. It 
is called the “white city’ because most 
buildings are made of white volcanic stone. 


Get a Jet start to a South American vacation 


included—plus tourist flights on both coasts and on en Aes One 
the Boeing 707 Jet between New York and Caracas. to South America 

. a . ‘ from Miami, New 
(Or you can fly by Jet, New York-Caracas- Orleans, Houston, 

-% ‘ 2\" . - - Los Angeles and 

Asuncién-“B.A.”) The cost? $1097 from New San Francisco, too 
York. And with the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan you 
may have this Holiday for only $111 down. Com- 
ing soon: Jets all the way "Round South America 


with Pan Am 707s and Panagra DC-8s. 


PANAGRA. PAN AMERICARN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 





PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Perennial Favorite Famed for Beauty and Breeding... Mercedes-Benz cars. The 
evolution of Mercedes-Benz proceeds towards perfection with no wasteful 

haste. This new Mercedes-Benz 190 has many refinements invisible to the camera 

...in the engine, running gear, suspension. The only visible change is in the 

grille where classic treatment has received but a touch more of modernity. Thus, by 
maintaining a steady tempo of superior engineering advances and design 
‘development, Mercedes-Benz is more than ever the car of connoisseurs, bearing 

the silver three-pointed star more triumphantly than ever. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC, (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 


Sedans, convertibles, sports cars... prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 
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TIROL 


Continued from Page 47 


becomes a mountainside. The roofs of 
Innsbruck dwindle to tiny spots. Your 
motorman seems bent on turning the 
trolley into a space ship. Your con- 
ductor chats with does and stags and 
other mountain pedestrians. He identi- 
fies glaciers as they come into view. 

After half an hour you debark in Igls, 
a delightful suburb midway, it seems, 
between Innsbruck and the moon. The 
fiend that catapulted you there rests on 
its rails, as innocent and rusty as you 
please, impersonating a streetcar again. 

So far—knock wood—neither ur- 
banization nor fashionability has de- 
stroyed Tirol. But in recent years it has 
developed its own brand of robust chic, 
which is centered around Kitzbiihel. 
Kitzbuthel has become the Austrian 
peer of Switzerland’s Davos, except 
that it’s younger and faster and exists in 
the summer too. During the warm 
months the most beautiful English girls 
dance at Praxmair’s, Swedish bikinis 
take the sun at Schwarzsee Lake, and all 
that’s lovely and French haunts the 
tennis courts. 

But in winter Kitzbiihel comes truly 
into its own. The world’s pleasure peo- 
ple converge here from Waikiki and 
Acapulco, from Cannes and Torre- 
molinos. 

At four p.m. the ski classes close down, 
and almost immediately the orchestras 
all over town start the first mambo of 
the five-o’clock tea. They won’t stop till 
four in the morning. In the Sportklause 
the zither keens while the world’s great- 
est skiers (many world ski competitions 
today are intramural Kitzbiihel con- 
tests) whisper to Europe’s loveliest 
playgirls. Skiing instructors have an 
ancient folk saying about lady students: 
We teach them all we can during the 
day, and sometimes they reciprocate 
at night. 

More sports-minded sports go to a 
village on Tirol’s western border. To 
skiers, the school in St. Anton am Arl- 
berg has the reputation and venerability 
of Oxford and Harvard. During the 
season a hundred teachers instruct eight 
hundred students in the world’s most 
splendid classrooms. St. Anton de- 
votees take skiing very seriously, and 
most bars close as early as two A.M. 
Even after the sixth candlelit Martini— 
when a Kitzbuhel mind may be turn- 
ing to profaner thoughts—a St. Anton- 
ian will still be arguing the counter- 
movement principle in the Parallel 
Christie. 

That part of the haut monde which is 
so haut that :t can’t think of being 
frivolous goes to St. Anton. Last winter 
the King of Belgium, three princesses of 
Sweden and one of The Netherlands 
lived down the corridor from me in the 
Hotel Post. Yet the Post remains its 
dowdily comfortable, wood-beamed, 
mountain-manor self. Any run-of-the- 
mill hotel in Davos shows more livery. 

In December the world converges on 
Tirol. Four months later you would 
think it had never been there. A few 
days after Easter I sat at a terrace table 





just above St. Anton. The forest of skis 
which had bobbed along the main street 
was gone. The cafés were empty. Crocuses 
grew around a fallen Ski-Schule sign. A 
little higher, where royalty had practiced 
only a week or two before, two pigs did 
their first spring wallowing. 

A peasant, a woman, a little boy, and 
a little calf came up a path. The calf kept 
stopping and the boy, with great grown-up 
dignity, kept prodding it forward. 


Samovar ¢ 
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I recognized the man. He was Pepi, 
a ski instructor. Just a month earlier I had 
seen him by the chair-lift station, a red- 
silk scarf around his neck, some Boston 
deb’s mitten on his arm. I'd never known 
he had a family. And now—now he said 
“Griiess Gott” and stopped. 

“It’s our new one,” he said, looking 
at the calf. “I just bought it. It’s not bad.” 

He took the stick from the boy and 
prodded the calf forward himself. There 


breathtaking! 


AR VODKA 


was pride in the motion, sure possession— 
the joyful rootedness that only the moun- 
tain can give to its dweller. 

“* Wiederseh’n,” Pepi said, for the pretty 
little calf had consented to a few more 
steps. His small son reached for the stick 
and got it. Man, woman, child and animal 
moved on slowly up the path, toward their 
evening meal. And above them the church 
bells began to speak—the strong, beau- 
tiful, indomitable bells. THE END 


BOAKA KOMPANIYA, SCHENLEY, PA. AND FRESNO, CAL. MADE FROM GRAIN. 80 AND 100 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A 
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Kronenhalle in Zurich is known not only for its food but for 
the paintings—by Cézanne, Matisse, Picasso, Dufy—on its walls. 


EUROPE'’S FINE 


RESTAURANTS 


@ For the sixth consecutive year HOLIDAY Selects the fine restau- 
rants of Europe. You will find not only the great eating places of 
Europe’s cities but many lesser-known ones in small towns and rural 
areas. In our choices we have had the co-operation of the Grand 
Senechal in America of the Confrérie des Chevaliers du Tastevin, 
one of the oldest and-most respected of all the world’s societies dedi- 
cated to the knowledge and enjoyment of fine foods and wines. We 
wish there could be more of the “little wonder” restauranis, the kind 
that serve excellent food at modest prices, and which knowing visitors 
hoard as personal discoveries—but too often they are so small that 
any increase in their patronage would crowd them severely, or they 
lack the facilities for service of the larger, more expensive places. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

A view of Vienna’s 
cathedral from the windows of one 
of the city’s best. 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant 


St. Stephan... 


... Tradi- 
tional Viennese cuisine in a famous 
but slightly old-fashioned hotel. 

Three Hussars ... Vienna’s most elegant 
restaurant; candlelight and music. 

Saizburg 

Goldener Hirsch . . . Intimate hotel din- 
ing room that draws celebrities. 


BELGIUM 

Brussels 

The Carlton . Handsome décor in- 
doors and a garden for summer din- 
ing; one of Belgium’s great. 
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Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs ... A 
favorite of Belgian gourmets. 

La Couronne . . . Rathskeller décor and 
old-fashioned grilled foods; on his- 
toric Grand’ Place. 

L’Epaule de Mouton (Chantraine) . . . 
Reservations necessary in this seven- 
table gastronomic heaven. 


DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Cog d’Or . . . Famous for Danish hors 
d’oeuvres and French cuisine. 

Divan I... Top dining spot in Copen- 
hagen’s renowned Tivoli Gardens. 

7 Nationer . . . International cuisine in 
seven different national rooms. 

. . Hearty Danish food in one 

of Europe’s largest restaurants. 


Viivex . 


ENGLAND 

London 

Angus Steak Houses ‘Kingly St., Bland- 
ford St. & Kensington High) .. . 
English soups, Scottish steaks and 
chops in friendly, oak-paneled rooms. 

Caprice . .. Good value for those wish- 
ing to rub elbows with entertain- 
ment-arts celebrities. French cuisine. 

Connaught Hotel Restaurant . . . Fash- 
ionable crowd and perhaps the best 
hotel food in London. 

Coq d’Or . . . Famous for Chicken-on- 
the-Spit and French specialties. Lux- 
urious tavern décor. 

Mirabelle . . . French cuisine in a fash- 
ionable Mayfair restaurant. 

Savoy Hotel Restaurants . . . World- 
famous dining rooms especially good 
for large-scale entertaining. 

Simpson’ s-in-the-Strand . . . Noted for 
beef carved at your table, for ale in 
pewter mugs and English tradition. 

Wheeler's Old Compton Street . . . Sea 
food at one of Soho’s best. 

White Tower . . . Greek cuisine and sea 
food in a plush Soho restaurant. 

Bath 

Hole in the Wall .. . Tarragona chicken, 
sole incream and Marsala are among 
unusual dishes in this cellar restau- 
rant. 


FRANCE 

Paris 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . One of 
Paris’ smartest luncheon and dining 
spots. Compared to New York’s 
“1 

Grand Vefour . . . Period décor in one of 
Paris’ great restaurants. 

Joseph ... A Parisian stand-by still not 
too well-known to tourists; elegant 
and small. 

Lapérouse . . . Duck and soufflés are 
specialties in this series of old-fash- 
ioned small rooms. 

Lasserre .. . Elegant; sweetbreads and 
a Cointreau soufflé are specialties. 
L’ Escargot Montorgueil . . . Snails, fish 
and meat dishes are specialties in a 

building that dates from Henry II. 

Maxim’s . . . Posh showcase of the chic 
and celebrated. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant ... Dine 
fashionably in spring and summer on 
courtyard terrace; during cooler 
months, in elegant dining room. 

Taillevent Solidly, classically 
French with a gargantuan wine list. 

Tour d’Argent . . . A floodlit view of 
Notre Dame on weekends from one 
of the world’s great restaurants. 

Ammerschwihr (near Coimar) 

Aux Armes de France . . . Alsatian spe- 
cialties ; noted for chicken in Riesling. 

Avalion 

Hotel de la Poste .. . An old coaching 
inn; lobster and trout specialties. 

Avignon 

Chez Luculius . . . Famous for Pro- 
vengal dishes and the celebrated local 
wine, Chateau-Neuf-du-Pape. 

Beaullieu-sur-Mer 

La Réserve Hotel Restaurant . . . Dine 
on a terrace with a view of Monte 
Carlo; one of the Riviera’s most dis- 
tinguished hotel-restaurants. 


Bordeaux 

Dubern . . . Bordeaux’s best, with a 
great carte of regional wines. 

Bougival 

Coq Hardi . . . Dine on terraces over- 
looking the Seine; immaculate serv- 
ice. 

Cannes 

Carlton Hotel Restaurant . . . Interna- 
tional celebrities in a dining room of 
pre-World War I elegance. 

Da Bouttau . . . Touristy, but excellent 
food and good fun. 

Col de ta Luere (near Lyon) 

Mere Brazier . . . View of Lyon coun- 
tryside from one of France’s best. 

Eze 

La Cheévre d’Or . . . Housed in a me- 
dieval building with a sweeping view 
of the Mediterranean. 

itthausern (near Colmar) 

Auberge de [lll . . . Country dining; 
Alsatian wines and specialties. 

La Basse-Goulaine (near Nantes) 

Mon Réve . . . Attractive country res- 
taurant overlooking the Loire River. 

La Brague (Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge . . . One of Riviera’s 
great; dine in charming Provencal 
room or on flower-decked terrace. 

Les Baux 

Baumanieére .. . Restful dining on a ter- 
race or in the 16th Century Provencal 
building. Great classic cuisine. 

Nice 

Raynaud . . . Elegant dining; overlook- 
ing the sea. 

Noves (near Avignon) 

La Petite Auberge . . . Provencal spe- 
cialties in an old chateau. 

St.-Paul-de-Vence 

La Colombe d’Or . . . Fine Provencal 
food, carefully prepared. In summer, 
dine in a flowering courtyard. 

Saulieu 

Hotel de la Céte d’Or . . . Perhaps 
France’s greatest cuisine in a small 
hotel dining room. 

Talioires 

Le Pére Bise . . . Crayfish, trout, lamb 
and chicken livers are specialties of 
this charming spot on Lake Annecy. 

Thoissey (near Macon) 

Chapon Fin . . . Lyonnais cuisine in one 
of best small-town restaurants. 

Vienne 

Pyramide . . . One of the world’s truly 
great re.taurants in a_ provincial 
town. Reservations a must. 


Villeneuve-de-Marsan 
(South of Bordeaux) 


Darroze ... A gastronomic mecca with 
a remarkable cellar. 


GERMANY 

Berlin 

Ritz Restaurant . . . A small, exotic 
room offering exotic fare. Japanese, 
Chinese, Arabian, Indian dishes. 

Assmannshausen 

Krone ... A view of the Rhine and its 
castles; Rhine salmon and trout. 

Dusseldort 

Breidenbacher Hof . . . Gastronomic 
treats in luxurious German hotel. 





Walterspiel, in Munich’s Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, is elegant in food, service and 
clientele. It was destroyed in the war, has been entirely rebuilt. 


Frankfurt 

Arnold Grill and Kaiserkeller . . . Ger- 
man elegance and fashion in Frank- 
furt’s best. 

Briickenkeller . . . Sea food specialties in 
an ancient, vaulted, monastery cel- 
lar. 

Munich 

Humplmayr . . . Bavarian elegance in 
romantic Hunting Castle Room. 

Schwarzwalder-Weinhaus . . . One of 
Munich’s oldest and most famous. 

Walterspiel (Hotel Vier Jahreszei- 
ten) . . . Continental cuisine in ele- 
gant surroundings. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 

Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . Gracious 
dining in Holland’s top hotel. 

Bali . . . Javanese waiters serve ultimate 
in East Indian food. 

Dikker & Thijs . . . Hearty food in a 
décor combining solid Dutch and 
equally solid French. 


Ocegstgeest (near The Hague) 

De Beukenhof. . . Garden dining in an 
Old World village. 

The Hague 

Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Lux- 
urious dining in the heart of the 
embassy quarter. 

House of Lords . . . Gypsy violinists 
mingle with celebrities in a smart, 
modern room. 

Tampat Senang . . . East Indian décor 
and cuisine. 


Rotterdam 

Coq d’Or .. . A candlelit room, or, in 
summer, a garden for outdoor dining. 

Veenendaal 

Koetshuis . . . Provincial cuisine in a 
woodland restaurant. 

Vreeland (near Amsterdam) 

Restaurant- Rotisserie Napoléon (Hotel 
de Nederlanden)... Comfortable din- 
ing in a charming canal-side hotel. 


IRELAND 

Dublin 

Restaurant Jammet . .. A Dublin tradi- 
tion; hearty cuisine with French 
overtones. 

Russell Hotel ... Trout selected from an 
aquarium and Irish game in a fash- 
ionable setting. 


ITALY 

Rome 

Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Specialties in- 
clude Saltimbocco 4 la Romana and 
chicken cooked with prosciutto. 

Boar’s Head Grill, Hotel Flora . . . One 
of Rome’s most satisfying. 

Capriccio .. . Gay elegance in modern 
dining room and upstairs terrace; 
Café Society and cinema celebrities. 

Hostaria dell’ Orso . .. The magnificence 
of medieval Italy, from the tavern- 
bar to the Cabala Room, perhaps 
Europe’s most beautiful night club. 

Fontanella . . . Tuscan specialties such 
as noodles cooked in hare sauce. A 
great place for game dishes. 


The House of Lords faces tree-shaded Spuistraat in The Hague, 
and caters to celebrities with fine food, suave service and gypsy violinists. 


Passetto ... A favorite with Romans. 

Tre Scalini . . . ts dining terrace faces 
the Bernini fountains; the great des- 
sert specialty is Tartufo Gelato, a 
chocolate ice and cherries sprinkled 
with chocolate chips. 

Bologna 

Pappagallo . . . Substantial Bolognese 
fare in an ancient carriage house. 

Fiorence 

Baldini . . . Great Tuscan specialties 
in this unpretentious rocm include 
skewered larks, thrushes, pheasant. 

Hotel Excelsior-Italia Restaurant .. . 
Glamorous hotel dining on banks of 
the Arno. ¢ 

Sabatini . . . Substantial food in lovely 
rooms; popular with Florentines. 

Trattoria Sostanza . . . Meals served 
family style. Situated in an alley 
near Excelsior Hotel. 

Milan 

Barca d’Oro . . . Quality cuisine, per- 
haps somewhat lacking in originality. 

Giannino . . . A glass wall exposes a 
spotless kitchen which prepares Tus- 
can specialties. 

Savini ... A favorite of native Milanese; 
faces the famous Galleria. 

Naples 

Excelsior Hotel Restaurant . .. The very 
best food in a city shy of first-class 
restaurants. 

San Felice Circeo 

Maga Circe . . . Shrimp, mussel and 
veal specialties in a seaside hotel, 
halfway between Rome and Naples. 

Turin 

Cambio . . . Dine in 19th Century red 
plush and crystal rooms or, in sum- 
mer, on a terrace facing ‘the Cari- 
gnano Palace. 

Venice 

Danieli Royal Excelsior Hotel . . . Dine 
on its unique terrace with a view of 
the Grand Canal. 

Gritti Palace Hotel . . . One of Venice’s 
most distinguished hotel dining 
rooms with a canal-side terrace. 

Harry’s Bar . . . This spectacular bistro 
attracts gay celebrity crowd, offers 
surprisingly fine food and drinks. 

Taverna La Fenice . . . Close to the 
Fenice Theater; attracts an opera 
crowd. Sea food a specialty. 

Ventimigiia 

La Mortola . . . Pastoral dining in a gar- 
den spot off the highway near the 
French border. 


NORWAY 

Oslo 

La Belle Sole . . . Norway’s top gour- 
met spot; has fascinating aquarium 
from which you may choose your 
fish. 

Restaurant George’s . . . Intimate and 
subdued. The cocktail lounge is a 
fashionable meeting place. 

Bergen 

Bellevue Restaurant . . . In the hills 
overlooking Oslo with a view of city. 

Stavanger 

Atlantic Hotel’s Restaurants . .. Down- 
stairs room represents old Stavanger 
square; upstairs room an old sail loft. 


PORTUGAL 
Lisbon 


' Hotel Aviz Restaurant ... Absolute tops 


in Portuguese dining. 
Tavares . . . Conservative clientele in 
this elegantly appointed restaurant. 


SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh 

George Hotel's Ambassador Restau- 
rant . . . Edinburgh’s most elegant 
spot. 

Gleneagies 

Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant... Scottish 
game dishes in this great resort hotel. 


SPAIN 

Madrid | 

Botin . . . (on Calle Cuchilleros). A fa- 
vorite of bullfighters and aficionados. 

Commodore . .. A great spot for Span- 
ish game, also rotisserie dishes. 

Hogar Gallego . . . Hearty Spanish fare 
with sea-food specialties. 

Horcher’s . . . Elegant Madrid dining 
among celebrities. 

Barcelona 

Circulo Ecuestre . . . Smooth service, 
sound cuisine in clublike atmosphere. 

Los Caracoles . . . No grande cuisine 
here; good, simple Spanish food. 

Ritz Hotel . . . Perhaps Barcelona’s 
most satisfying dining spot. 

El Escoriai 

Hotel Filipe II Restaurant . . . One of 
Spain’s most delightful hotels. 


SWEDEN 

Stockhoim 

Grand Hotel Restaurant . . . Enjoy 
great smérgasbord and dine on ter- 
race or in Winter Garden. 

Riche . . . Stockholm’s best dining. 

Stallmdastaregarden . . . This 300-year- 
old inn, fifteen minutes from town, is 
famous for hors d'oeuvres. 


SWITZERLAND 

Basel 

Odeon Grill . .. Grilled and sea foods in 
this fashionable room. 

Three Kings Hotel Restaurant . . . The 
city’s finest cuisine. 

Berne 

Horseshoe Grill (Hotel Schweizerhof).. . 
Candlelight, soft music, gourmet 
food and great wines in this cozy grill. 

Geneva 

Amphitryon (Hotel des Bergues) . . . 
Conservative crowd in an elegant 
hotel restaurant. 

Le Gentilhomme (Hotel Richemond) . 
Relaxed dining; worldly crowd. 

St. Moritz 

Chesa Veglia . . . A celebrity-haunted 
spot housed in a chalet. 

Zug 

Aklin . .. Complete dining satisfaction 
in ancient mountain inn. 

Zurich 

Ermitage . . . One of the country’s best. 

Kronenhalle ... Great food in a friendly 
room hung with original Matisses, 
Picassos, Bonnards. 

Veltliner Keller . .. For years a Zurich 
favorite; in ancient-mansion setting. 
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This smart cruet is available in the Good Seasons Salad Dressing Kit 


Inspired new Good Seasons flavors 
in new salad-idea packages! 


Money can’t buy the Italian-robust garlic, flecks of onion, red pepper. To make each dressing: just add your favor- 
: ; eeu Exotic Herbs-unusually savory, 15 herbs and spices. _ ite oil, vinegar and a bit of water to Good 
fresh flavorful dressings rage : ‘ ae cee 
j Cheese-Garlic-creamy blue cheese, garlic undertone. Seasons Mix. Easy mixing directions and 
— can make Classic-light, oil-vinegar dressing, subtly seasoned. ideas for variations are on the package. om, 
with these 6 mixes Bleu Cheese-creamy, full-bodied, with real cheese. Takes just seconds to prepare. 
Garlic—discreet garlic, fine herb-spice dressing. General Foods Kitchens sees to the unvarying fine quality of Good Seascns — 
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SAN GIMIGNANO 


Continued from Page 64 


bathroom was marble, the bath was 
big enough for a seal to disport itself, 
and the bathroom taps were so massy 
they should have run wine instead of 
water. I turned them on for him and 
left. 

Some time later I rang him up. “What 
are you doing, Vittorio—just now, I 
mean?” 

“Walking about. It’s wonderful.” 

“‘What’s so wonderful about walking 
about?” 

“I’ve got no clothes on.” 

“Is this the first time you’ve done 
that?” 

“Of course. In San Gimignano we 
never take all our clothes off, ever.” 

“That’s something I'd like to hear 
more about. No. Don’t tell me now. 
I'll be down in half an hour.” 

When I went into his room, I found 
him lying in his new red dressing gown 
stretched out on the chaise longue. 
Without turning his head he said: 
“How am I doing?” 

**As to the manner born.” 

He shouted with laughter and scram- 
bled to his feet. He rang bells and or- 
dered our drinks with a regal flourish. 
Then he leaped on the enormous bed 
and bounced up and down on it like a 
child. 

When I had quieted him a little I 
asked him to tell me more about San 
Gimignano. “About taking off your 
clothes, for instance.” 

“We don’t. We’re under snow in the 
winter, so it’s too cold. And we’re too 
respectable in summer.” 

“*Respectable—even in the privacy of 
your own homes?” 

“What privacy?” 

And thus, in the best bedroom of the 
best hotel in Florence, I learned what I 
should have been able to guess for my- 
self. San Gimignano is a wonderfully 
preserved medieval town. It has nar- 
row streets, lined with narrow houses. 
In the houses are narrow rooms, and in 
the rooms live big, Italian-sized fam- 
ilies. 

When you pass your days and 
nights within inches or less of human 
beings of both sexes and all ages, you 
are modest. The farmhouses that lie 
around it are no bigger, because they 
are old and the farmers are poor. Vit- 
torio told me that his father did not re- 
move his underclothes, even when he 
and his wife were in bed. In his uncle’s 
house—a tourist sight—in which he 
lodged in the town, the children slept 
four in a bed, the lads in couples. He 
slept alone, but on a mattress on the 
floor. 

“It would be nice,” he said, looking 
across the expanse of the room to the 
great bed in the middle, “it would be 
very nice if some of the towers fell 
down and they put up some apartments. 
But then the tourists wouldn’t come 
any more.” 

“What do you think of them? The 
tourists, I mean. What do the people of 
San Gimignano really think of them? 
Do they envy them?” 


“They think they’ve got more money 
than sense. Why should anybody hire cars 
to come and see a slum?” 

“History,” I said vaguely. 

He got up. He looked at himself in a 
long mirror. “Yes,” he said. “But let’s not 
talk about that, shall we? After all, this is 
my evening.” Y 

He dressed. He made a creditable figure 
going down to dinner in his new clothes. 
On the way through the foyer, he caught 


sight of some post cards with a picture of 
the hotel. 

He bought a dozen. He saw a writing 
desk and sat down at it. 

“What are you going to do, Vittorio? 
We're late for dinner.” 

“It will only take a few minutes.” His 
eyes gleamed. “I’m going to post these off 
to all my friends with my affectionate 
greetings.”’ He flourished the pen. ““Think- 
ing of you constantly. Wish you were 


here,” 
bling. 
The dining room had damask on the 
walls, and four huge chandeliers. We were 
served by a platoon of waiters. Perhaps 
it was to give himself courage, but through- 
out the meal he talked about life in San 

Gimignano. 
It ‘is as narrow as their streets. There 
is no grinding poverty. But there is no 
Continued on Page 98 


he said, and set himself to scrib- 
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Moore-McCormack presents 
19 cruises for 1960 ficmnctds msn 


Where haven’t 
you been? 


In 1960, Moore-McCormack can take you to 41 faraway 
ports, 4 continents, along 7 of the world’s seas; take you in 
leisurely luxury on a shining white and all-new cruise liner. 

You'll have no connections to make or miss, no shoreside 


reservations to check—your ship is your hotel. " March 24 ss BRASIL 61 days. A story book 
- wore ss Argentina and ss Brasil ‘ cruise! You'll see tropical islands, orchids and skyscrapers in 

are all First Class—no inside - South America; Africa, land of lions, diamonds and Pharaohs; 

a sail through the Red Sea and Suez Canal to Haifa with time 

to visit Israel’s ancient and modern cities; then home through 
tioned, stabilizer-equipped. = the southern Mediterranean. 61-day cruise minimum $2,185. 


Both have the extra spacious- ney From New York to: Barbados + Rio de Janeiro - Santos « Montevideo » Buenos 


, F Aires + Tristan da Cunha +» Cape Town « Port Elizabeth + Durban + Lourenco 
ness of ships designed for long- Marques + Zanzibar » Mombasa + Aden + Suez + Port Said + Haifa + Tunis 


‘ - Gibraltar - Lisb oN York 
cruise comfort. There’s an at- tama il a nM at in 


tractive Night Club, separate theater for wide-screen films; > September 29 ss ARGENTINA 61 days. 
beauty and barber shops, gymnasium, two outdoor pools, the Here’s the second chapter, for those who'd rather sail in the 
Good Neighbor shop stocked with gifts and necessities. And fall—this time to South America, Africa and the Northern 


M McCormack food is f; ' Mediterranean. From Naples, there’ll be side-trips to nearby 
ee eee | Pompeii, Amalfi, Capri and to Rome; from Villefranche, 
All cruise sailings are from New York. Special programs drives along the beautiful French Riviera to Cannes, Nice, 


of tours on shore have been ar- , : even to Monaco. 61-day cruise minimum fare is $2,185. 


rooms; completely air condi- 


" . a BFS From New York to: Barbados « Rio de Janeiro + Santos « Montevideo « Buenos 
ranged by the ‘experts of Amer- : . Aires « Tristan da Cunha + Cape Town « Port Elizabeth « Durban - Lourenco 
aaeg 2 ress Travel Service and ify : Marques + Zanzibar « Mombasa Aden «+ Suez « Port Said « Alexandria - Messina 
can E ap 6. i { Naples « Villefranche « Lisbon « New York 
of Thos. Cook & Son. 


Shop here for your cruise— 
then call your Travel Agent. ieee 
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2 NORTHLANDS CRUISES 


May 26 ss BRASIL 35 days 


NORWAY -POLAND- SWEDEN -FINLAND 


USSR- GERMANY - NETHERLANDS- BELGIUM 


On this sailing you’re comfortably ahead 
of the main tourist season. You’ll see 
Norway’s fjords at their springtime love- 
liest, filled with flowers and tiny water- 
falls. You’ll shop in all the Scandinavian 
capitals plus Amsterdam (with a canal 
cruise, too), and Antwerp with side trips 
to Brussels, Bruges and Ghent. 

And you'll sail into Leningrad on the 
first American cruise ship in twenty years 
to call at this beautiful city. 35-day cruise 
minimum is $1,215. 


From New York to: Bergen « Eidfjord « Gdynia »* Stockholm 
Helsinki « Leningrad « Trav de « Copenh « Aarhus 
Oslo « Ijmuiden (Amsterdam) «+ Antwerp « New York 








July 21 ss ARGENTINA 35 days 


ICELAND - NORWAY - SWEDEN - FINLAND 
USSR- GERMANY - DENMARK - ENGLAND 


This cruise is timed for cool summer sail- 
ing clear above the Arctic Circle. You’ll 
see the Midnight Sun at the North Cape, 
Norway’s fjords and the spectacular 
Svartisen glacier, shop to your heart’s 
content and your pocketbook’s pleasure 
in all the Scandinavian capitals. One of 
the highlights of this cruise, too, is a visit 
to Leningrad, once Russia’s capital. 
Last, a stop at Southampton gives you 
time to sight-see and shop in London. 
35-day cruise minimum is $1,350. | 


From New York to: Reykjavik « Hammerfest + North Cape 
Lyngseidet « Svartisen Glacier + Bergen * Oslo « Stockholm 
Helsinki + Leningrad + T de « Copenhagen « South- 
ampton (London) « New York. 





See your Travel Agent or 


31 days along the smoothest, sunniest 
sea-lanes in the world. 


More than a cruise a month! Go now for a 
month of summer sunshine in mid-winter. 
Next summer, cool off on breeze-swept decks 
and enjoy the cool season below the Equa- 
tor. 31-day Cruise fares from $1,110 Thrift 
Season; $1,350 Regular Season. Ask your 
Travel Agent for sailing dates. 


CARNAVAL CRUISES 
February 5 see Carnaval in Bahia 
February 19 see Carnaval in Rio 


Gayest, pre-Lenten celebrations anywhere— parades, 
floats, colorful costumes, samba bands competing 
for the best Carnaval song. You're in port for the 
height of the fun. 31-day Cruise fares from $1,350. 


From New York to: Barbados « Trinidad « Bahia « Rio de Janeiro 
Santos (Sao Paulo) * Montevideo « Buenos Aires « New York 
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Continued from Page 95 
money, or what money there is is divided 
among too many persons. So is the land. 
“We tried to sell a piece once,” said 
Vittorio. “The lawyer said that eight 
members of the family had a claim on it. 
Seven agreed to sell. The eighth refused 
because my father had had words with him 
at a wedding twenty years ago.” 
The foreigners who come to see the 
towers bring some money. But you cannot 


spend much in a day and nobody stays 
longer. Once they made a film there. But 
it was a cheap one. The urchins gorged 
themselves on ice cream for a week, but 
nobody else got much out of it. 

But even with a little money you can 
enjoy yourself if you can spend it the way 
you want. In San Gimignano you cannot. 
Everybody has to live, as well as you. So 
you buy your suits from the village tailor, 
who cuts your trousers wide to show 


he hasn’t stolen your cloth. Every evening 
you drink coffee in the same place—the 
owner relies on you. 

Vittorio drank some champagne. He 
drank some more. “‘Still,”’ he said, “that’s 
good in its way, isn’t it? Hanging 
together.” 

“No.” 

He looked at the basket of fruit that 
was being offered him, then he looked 
at me. “I thought you’d say that. You 





. time for High Tea in India is a mood, 
an atmosphere. It arrives leisurely on the 
marbled courtyards of elegant hotels, amid 
medieval terraces of palace gardens; it arrives 
on a ‘shikara’ built for two, or in a houseboat, 
on a Kashmir lake miles above the sea... 
After a tennis final it comes, or a polo match, 


<4 Time hor High Cea 


admire. 


Photo by Ewing Krainin 


a day at the races. The time for it is a soirée 
of dance-drama. The mood comes upon you 
languidly when the shadows are long and the 
evening breeze carries the perfume of jasmine 
and queen-of-the-night. The time for High Tea 
in India is a time to meet, to sit and talk, to 


This year, seek the mood that is India. 


For further information, see your travel agent, or write dept. HM 


e 
GOVERNMENT India TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 8-2245 * 685 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif., EXbrook 7-0066 
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like competition and _ the-devil-take- 
the-hindmost, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“I wonder if I would.” He slowly 
peeled a peach. “I suppose,” he said 
slowly, “that’s the worst thing about 
living in a small place. You’re half 
afraid to leave.” 

We finished dining and went up- 
stairs. We talked far into the night, sit- 
ting on the balcony of his magnificent 
room and looking at the Arno. We 
talked of the festa of their patron saint, 
that is always exactly the same, every 
year, or if it isn’t the people are angry 
because they say it will bring them bad 
luck. 

We talked of the ceremony of kill- 
ing a pig, when you offer bits of it to all 
your friends and they offer you bits 
of theirs in their turn. You have to 
eat pork after that for a long, iong 
time. We talked of courting and marry- 
ing a girl you’ve seen every day of your 
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life, and how the young men weep at 
their weddings, because it is the death 
of their dreams. 

We did not drink to the damnation 
of his fellow citizens, as I had promised. 
I understood them now. Instead we 
drank to the day when Vittorio would 
make a scappatina that would take him 
away into the world he so much wanted 
to see. The champagne had helped him 
overcome his fears, and he talked lyr- 
ically of Rome, of England, of France 
and of America. America. | do not 
think I shall ever forget the way he lin- 
gered over the syllables as he said them. 
America, the place which had towers 
truly beautiful to see. 

The next morning we drove back to 
San Gimignano. He would not let me 
come inside the walls. 

“Let’s say good-by here,” 
“Without people looking.” 

““We shall meet again, Vittorio.” 

“I don’t suppose so.” 

He got out of the car, took the suit- 
case with the clothes I had bought him. 

“Thank you for giving me this. And 
I’m sorry about the cut on your fore- 
head,” he said. And then, “Well, 
good-by.” 

“Good-by, Vittorio. Good luck.” 

He nodded, turned quickly, went 
through the medieval gateway and was 
gone. 

I had learned what it was like to live 
in San Gimignano; and Vittorio, I saw, 
had learned how to hold up his head. 

THE END 


he said. 
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Celebrate with Bell’s 


When the bells ring in 1960, bring out your Bell’s “12”! A dozen § a « 6 a 
New Years have come and gone since this rare Scotch whisky started 

slowly aging in the wood. Mature and marvelously mellow, it’s the 

Scotch for celebrations . . . the grandest of gifts for your friends! 


ROYAL VAT SCOTCH WHISKY 
86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A 
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MORE SING ALONG 
WITH MITCH 


MITCH 
MILLER 
AND 
THE 
ert ic 


20. Pretty Baby, For Me and 
My Gal, My Wild Irish Rose, 
Sweet Adeline, plus 12 more. 
‘Delightful’ — High Fidelity 


STRAUSS 
WALTZES 


5S. Ten lilting waltzes: Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, Blue 
Danube, Emperor Waitz, Waltz 
from ‘Die Fledermaus"’, etc. 


CONCERT BY THE SEA 


ERROLL GARNER 
Recorded in Actual Performance 


at Carmel, Calitornis 


59. Red Top, April in Paris, 
Where or When, Teach Me To 
night, I'l) Remember April, 
Autumn Leaves, plus 5 others 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 
Complete Score 


58. The complete score; Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning; 
Kansas City; People Will Say 
We're in Love; etc. 


eS 
e 


GREATEST 
ge HITS 


on 
- Bonncit 


62. Sing You Sinners; Cold 
Cold Heart; Because of You 
Stranger in Paradise; Any- 
where | Wander; plus 7 more 


BRAHMS: 
SYMPHONY: NO. 1 


55. ‘‘Szell interprets the sym 
phony wonderfully the or 
chestra responds wholly” 
Review of Recorded Music 


GOLDEN _ VIBES 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


with reeds and rhythm 


49."‘Hamp”" plays 12 solos—ai! 
pure gold. The High and The 
Mighty, Smoke Gets In Your 
Eyes, My Funny Valentine, etc 


FRANCK SYMPHONY 


im D MINOR 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


21. A brilliant performance by 
Bernstein *‘... full of personal 
thought and feeling’’—San 
Francisco Examiner 


athe! 


=m 


41. Also songs by Charlie 


Walker, Cari Smith, Lefty 
Frizzell, Freddie Hart, Ray 
Price and George Morgan 
Tchaikovsky: 
NUTCRACKER SUITE 
Ravel: 
BOLERO - LA VALSE 


36. “Superb, wildly exciting 
La Valse; first-rate Bolero; 
tasteful and sunny Nutcracker 
Suite’’ — High Fidelity 


A NIGHT WITH 
SIGMUND 
ROMBERG 


PERCY rare 


ra and Ms ( 
7 EARL WAIGHTSON 


: . 


40. Will You Remember, Song 
of Love, Stout Hearted Men, 
One Kiss, 8 others. ‘‘Charming 
and enticing’’—Variety 


MENDELSSOHN: 


ITALIAN SYMPHONY 


HAYDN: 


LONDON SYMPHONY 


. +T WY 
Bernstein ~~. 
NEW YORK 

PHILHARMONIC ed 

ang 

_ 
53. ‘‘A glowing tribute to Bern- 
stein. infectious sponta: 


ity, weightless effervescence” 
American Record Guide 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
= = HOT FIVE 


54. One of the all-time great 
collectors’ items. 4eebie 
Jeebies, Muskrat Ramble, Got 
No Blues, plus 9 others 


17. Also: Yesterdays, Stella 
by Starlight, Please, etc. 
“Sparkling . . . tops for listen- 
ing or dancing’ — Billboard 


45. A new recording of this 
joyous musical landscape. “A 
superb performance in every 
way’’—Musical Courier 


IN PNA] OTE 
MUSIC OF CUBA 


PERCY FAITH and h 


13. Say Si Si, The Breeze and 
1, plus 12 more tunes filled 
with ‘‘musical excitement 
that's hard to beat’’—Variety 


“MOONLIGHT” Sonata 
a “PATHETIQUE” Sonata 
 “APPASSIONATA” Sonata 


34. ‘‘Three popular Beethoven 
sonatas, beautifully played and 
recorded . . . ought to win a 
large audience’’—High Fidelity 














22. The waitzes include: Oh, 
What a Beautiful Morning; 
Lover; The Most Beautiful Giri 
in the World; etc. 


HANDEL: 
te a en 


AMSTERDAM CONCERTGEBOUW 
VAN BEINU 


31. “.. . beautiful music, ad- 

mirable in its jauntiness, de- 

corum and lingering brilliance’ 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 


OSCAR LEVANT'S 
FAVORITES 


60. Clair de Lune, The Fire 
Dance, The Little Shepherd, 
Golliwog’ s Cake Walk, Maid 
with Flaxen Hair, plus & more 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
PAIR LADY 


14, The complete score of 

this smash musical: Rain in 

Spain, You Did it, |! Could 

Have Danced Ail Night, etc. 

OFFENBACH: 

GAITE PARISIENNE 
“ 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH.. ORMANDY 


50. All the fire and dash of 
this ever-popular ballet. ‘‘The 
sound and playing are brilli- 
ant’’—Washington Post 


Rosie's Greatest Hits 


ROSEMARY 
CLOONEY 


ew 


H AME 


28. Also: Hey There, Beautiful 
Brown Eyes, Come-on-A My 
House, Mambo Italiano, Half 
As Much, Mixed Emotions, etc. 


JOHNNIE RAY’S 
GREATEST HITS 


Cry 

Little White 
Cloud 

All of Me 
PLUS 9 MORE 


35. Also: Walkin’ My Baby 
Back Home; Just Walking in 
the Rain; Please, Mr. Sun; 
Broken Hearted; etc. 
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Pe AOVEN TURE STN SOUND 


64. Montego Jump Up, The 
Breeze and |, Mambo Mento, 
Mango Walk, Habanera, The 
Peanut Vendor, pilus 6 others 


GRAND CANYON 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH., ORMANDY 


15. Brilliantly performed with 
“a warmth and intensity sel- 
dom attained on disks . . . the 
sound is marvelous’’—Billboard 


COUNT BASIE - BILLIE HOLIDAY 
JUAMY RUSHING 
JIMMY GUIFFRE TRIO otnees 
9. The Train and the River, 
Fine and Mellow, | Left My 


Baby, Wild Man Blues, Nerv- 
ous, Dickey’s Dream, etc. 


6. Moonglow, Don't Biame Me, 
Fools Rush In, Don’t Worry 
"bout Me, Pennies from Heav- 
en, Blue Moon, plus 6 others 


LA BOHEME 
HIGHLIGHTS 


STARRING 
S ae 
rVabiolall-saie| j 
Stella \ / 
10. Miss Stella, as Mimi, dis- 
plays * ‘superb artistry . . her 


voice is warm, velvety and 
pliant” — Musical America 


SOUND OFF! 


THE MERRILL a 
STATON “eae 


wi 


44. When Johnny Comes March- 
Home, Over There, Tent- 


ing 
ing Tonight, Yankee Doodle, 
My Buddy, plus 19 others 





HARRY JAMES 
GENE KRUPA 





LIONEL HAMPTO 
TEDDY WILSON 
AND OTHERS 











23. Eleven Goodman classics 
in swing: One O'Clock Jump; 
King Porter's Stomp; Let’s 
Dance; Moonglow; Avalon; etc. 


pond for oveny musical tate 


CLASSICAL * POPULAR * DANCE MUSIC « BROADWAY HITS « JAZZ 


HOLIDAY / JANUARY 


® “‘Columbia,”"’ @. 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
RECORD CLUB 


Oth 
ANNIVERSARY 


13S) cage). 
i lejictes-) 


43. Solitude, Dancing in the 
Dark, Where or When, Tender- 
ly, Autumn Leaves, Willow 
Weep for Me, plus 3 others 


STRAVINSKY 
RITE OF SPRING 


/ 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
61. The ballet that rocked the 
world in ‘‘the most exciting 
performance of this work ever 
released on records’’—Time 


A 
3 


39. A dozen Italian favorites 
by the great Metropolitan tenor. 
“Put this at the top of your 
shopping list’’—High Fidelity 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
SWAN LAKE : 


a Orchestra 


29. “The recording is superb 

. and The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is the most sensuous 
of ensembies’’—New York Times 


THE FOUR LADS’ 
GREATEST hy 
HITS 


po 
‘4 re a. 
¢ 
% 


56. No, Not Much; Istanbul; 
Moments to Remember; Stand- 
ing on the Corner; Enchanted 
island; Bus Stop Song; 6 more 


Ormandy - Orch. | 


26. ‘Best possible recording 
. . . the quality of the sound 
and the playing is really ex- 
traordinary"’ — High Fidelity 


Epic,"’ ® Marcas Reg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1960 8 





me 
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: 


of these $3.98 and $4.98 records 
FILL IN THE OTHER SIDE OF 
DETACH AND MAIL IT TODAY! 


THIS POSTAGE-FREE CARD= 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 962 


Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 
COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB 
TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 





0 
5 ANNIVERSARY 


ANY 5 


of these $3.98 and $4.98 records 


$497 


FOR 
ONLY 


ACT NOW! This Extraordinary 
Offer May Never Be Repeated! 


FILL IN, DETACH AND MAIL THIS 


POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY! ® 


, 
¥ 


COLUMBIA ® RECORD CLUB, Dept. 201-1 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

I accept your special 5th Anniversary Offer and 
have circled below the numbers of the five records 
I wish to receive for $1.97, plus small mailing and 
handling charge. Enroll me in the following Divi- 
sion of the Club: 


(check one box only) 

( Classical () Listening and Dancing OC) Jazz 
(C) Broad~ray, Movies, Television & Musical Comedies 
I agree to purchase five selections from the more 
than 200 records to be offered during the coming 
12 months, at regular list price plus small mailing 
and handling charge. For every two additional 
selections I accept, I am to receive a Columbia or 
Epic Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


CIRCLE 5 NUMBERS 
4s: 67 8 
17 18 19 20 21 24 25 
27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 37 38 
40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 50 51 
53 54 5S 56 S57 S58 59 60 61 63 64Q-AA 
ALASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership offer 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher 11-11 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ont 


If you want this membership credited to an established 
Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept sub- 
scriptions, fill in below 


Dealer's Name 





MORE JOHNNY’S ELLA FITZGERALD 


1s GERSHWIN 





PereyeriveysreyerY 





DORIS DAY'S SCHERERAZADE 











BERNSTEIN, 


7. 1001 new delights in thrill- 
ing hi-fi! “‘... paced to empha- 
size fully the inherent drama 
... top-notch sound’’—Billboard 


JOHNNY MATHIS 


8. Also: Very Much in Love; 
Fiame of Love; Stairway to the 
Sea; You Are Beautiful; Some- 
one; Teacher, Teacher; etc. 


4. This hi-fi thriller also in- 2. 
cludes: Polovstian Dances, In 
the Steppes of Central Asia, 
and Night on Bald Mountain 


38. Pat Suzuki and Miyoshi 30. Twelve Gershwin favorites: 
Umeki head the origina! Broad- Man | Love, Nice Work If You 
way cast in the complete score Can Get it, But Not for Me, 
of this hit musical show Fascinatin’ Rhythm, etc. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 


1. Also: Secret Love, What- 
ever Will Be Will Be, When | 
Fall in Love, Love Me or Leave 
Me, Teacher's Pet, etc. 


19 thrilling selections — it 
Ain’t Necessarily So; | Got 
Pienty 0’ Nuttin’; Bess, You Is 
My Woman Now; etc. 


AHMAD 
JAMAL 
TRIO 


COLUMBIA & RECORD CLUB 


now offers new members 


y Gthere fi: - 
11. Also: Donkey Serenade, 
Biack Beauty, Don’t Blame Me 


4 Squeeze Me, etc. “Unbeliev- 
of these %3°° and $4°° high-fidelity 12 


ably subtie’’ — Down Beat 
FRANK SINATRA... 


THE 
LORD'S PRAYER LOVE IS A KICK 


Eugene Istomin, Piano 
Ormandy - Philade!phia Orch. 


12. A superb new perform- 
ance of the woric’s most pop- 
ular concerto. ‘Dazzling bril- 


Kevalewea elt-balale mia tere) ger: liance”—Boston Globe 


FOR 
ONLY 


97 


RETAIL VALUE 
up to $24.90 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from 
the more than 200 to be made available during the coming 12 months 


EDDY DUCHIN STORY 


ORIGINAL 
DUCHIN RECORDING 


nS | 


pine 


Va & 


51. Stardust, April Showers, 
Blue Room, Just One of Those 
Things, Brazil, Man | Love, 
Am | Blue, 8 other favorites 


GRIEG 


Piano- Concerto 


RACHMANINOFF 

Rhapsody on a 

Theme of Paganim 

PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT, piano 

The Philadelphia 

Orehestra 

Eugene Ormandy 

42. Entremont displays ‘‘spar- 
kling fingerwork and wonder- 


fully evocative tone coloring 
and phrasing’’—London Times 


LESTER LANIN ccc: 


DANCING: AT THE MARDI GRAS 


33. A mediey of 43 melodic 
favorites, played by ‘“‘one of 
the finest society dance bands 
in the business’’—High Fidelity 


Dreamy Dancing 


a 


Sammy: Kaye oc. 


52. No Greater Love, Sweet 
and Lovely, Remember, plus 9 
more. “First rate for dancing or 
background music’’ — Billboard 


ROUMANIAN 
RHAPSODIES 14 2 


HUNGARIAN 
RHAPSODIES 142 


63. Four sparkling folk melo- 
dies. ‘‘The most virtuosic per- 
formance and the best sound 
in the world’’—Dallas News 





19. La Vie en Rose, April in 
Paris, Song from the Moulin 
Rouge, The Last Time | Saw 
Paris, Autumn Leaves, 11 more 


by the 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ORMANDY CONDUCTING 


2 ge 


47. Glorious music played with 
compelling warmth. Air for the 
G String, Come Sweet Death, 
Arioso, plus 5 others 


DAVE BRUBECK 

QUARTET- 

NEWPORT 1958 
25. Perdido, Things Ain’t What 
They Used to Be, Jump for Joy, 


C Jam Blues, The Duke, Fila- 
mingo and Liberian Suite 


37. Ebb Tide, The House | 
Live In, If | Loved You, For- 
give This Fool, Beware, Un- 
chained Melody, plus 6 others 


46. Among the Dorseys’ last 
recordings. ‘‘The Pied Pipers of 
sweet swing left a rich legacy” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer 








JEZEBEL 


HIGH NOON 


32. Also: That Lucky Old Sun; 
Granada; Rose, Rose, | Love 
You; That's My Desire; | Be- 
lieve; Moonlight Gambler; etc. 


48. Tico-Tico, Besame Mucho, 

Brazil, My Shawl, plus 8 more. 
. . - Sort of a Latin-American 

grand-siam'’—New Yorker 


CHOPIN — 
RECITAL Nem! 


PHILIPPE 
ENTREMONT 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


. @ — plays seven of 
Chopin most Popular compo- 
sittens. with * ‘speed, big tone, 
a sense of soul, flair” — Time 


57. Walk Over God’s Heaven, 
When the Saints Go Marching 
In, Didn't It Rain, Jesus, Out 
of the Depths, 7 more 


- Fess: *" ni 
PE om etn ‘ : 





You Do Something to Me, 
When You're Smilin’, Five Min- 
utes More, My Blue Heaven, 
Bim Bam Baby, 7 others 


18. Also includes: Holy, Holy, 3. 
Holy; Come Ye Saints; 148th 
Psalm; etc. “‘An extraordinary 
chorus” — New York Times 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


MARY —zI0o 
MARTIN - PINZA 


ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


27. The complete score of the 
biggest Broadway musical of 
them all! ‘‘. . . practically 
flawless” — New Yorker 


16. Delightful performance of 
an actual night-club perform- 
ance. “Hilarious . . . price- 
less comedy’’—L. A. Examiner 


-».a convenient method of acquiring, systematically 
and with expert guidance, a record library of the music you 
enjoy most— at truly tremendous savings! 


TO CELEBRATE ITS Sth ANNIVERSARY the Columbia @ 
Record Club now makes the most extraordinary offer in its 
history. As a new member, you may have ANY 5 of the 
high-fidelity records shown on these pages—up to a $24.90 
retail value—ALL 5 for only $1.97. 


And what a tremendous selection you have to choose 
from—64 records in all! Whether you prefer classical or 
popular music, Broadway hit shows or jazz—you're sure to 
find five records to suit your musical taste. 


The selection shown here is typical of the wide range of 
recorded entertainment the Club makes available to its 
members every month. Furthermore, through the Club’s 
special introductory offers and bonus record plan, mem- 
bers obtain these recordings at truly tremendous savings! 
Little wonder that the Columbia @ Record Club has be- 
come the world’s largest club—with more than 1,000,000 
families now participating in its music program! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR 5 RECORDS FOR $1.97—fill in, detach 
and mail the postage-free card provided. Also be sure to 
indicate which one of the Club's four musical Divisions you 
wish to join: Classical; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Ciub’s staff of 
music experts selects outstanding recordings for all four 
Divisions. These selections are fully described ii tho Club’s 
entertaining and informative Music Magazine, which you 
receive free each month. 


You may accept the monthly selection for your Division, 
take any of the wide variety of other records offered in. all 
Divisions, or take NO record in any particular month. 


Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five se- 
lections from the more than 200 Columbia and Epic records 
to be offered in the coming 12 months... and you may 
discontinue your membership at any time thereafter. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: If you wish to 
continue as a member after purchasing five records, you 
will receive a Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your choice 
free for every two selections you buy — a 50% dividend. 


The records you want are mailed aad billed to you at the 
regular list price of $3.98 (Classical and Original Cast se- 
lections, $4.98), plus a small mailing and handling charge. 


THIS SPECIAL Sth ANNIVERSARY OFFER may never be ‘e- 
peated! So act now — mail the postage-free card today to 
receive your 5 high-fidelity records for $1.97! 
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FUR BY MAXIMILLIAN © JEWELRY BY VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 


the finest expression of your very best wishes 


With classic simplicity, this holiday decanter beautifully frames the gift welcomed around the world. Canada’s 


great and cherished whisky, richly wrapped in blue with sash and seal, is more than a spirit, it is an international 


compliment to the taste of those who give it. Regular Bottle also available in same giftwrap as illustrated. 


’ 
Known by the company it keeps Seagram S V. O,. 
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Is TV Liveler 
Abroad? 


By John Wain 


The basic format is the same, 


but the screens of Italy, France and Britain are 


projecting some amusing national images 


@ Television, as every traveler knows, 
varies little from country to country. We 
could hardly expect that it would; it is a 
medium characteristic of that world-wide 
epoch of standardization on which human- 
ity has now entered. What striking differ- 
ences do exist between the television of dif- 
ferent countries depend ultimately on who 
holds the cashbox. 

In America, it is taken for granted that 
the discoveries of electronic engineering 
and the inventiveness of the entertainment 
industry should be placed first and fore- 
most at the disposal of the adman. In 
France, TV carries no advertisement at alli; 
it is virtually in government hands (Radio- 
diffusion-Télévision Francaise is far more 
closely meshed in with the government than 
the BBC—is, in fact, a government depart- 
ment) and commercial interests are kept 
completely roped off. In Italy, the televi- 
sion services are also semi-governmental, 
but private enterprise is allowed a brief 
daily romp, provided it is not taken off the 
leash; there is a ten-minute advertising 
spot each evening at 8:50. This does not 
sound generous, but it comes immediately 
after the evening edition of the newsreel 
Telegiornale—at a peak viewing time—and 
is given in the form of an attractive little 
magazine, called Carosello. Four sponsors 
are each allowed to put on an eye-catching 
scene for one minute forty-five seconds and 
follow it up with thirty seconds’ sales talk. 
The program is attractively styled and many 


Some French quiz kids at work: rigging has not yet been Gallicized. 


people watch it. In Britain, the position as 
regards advertising is mixed, re“lecting the 
social contradictions which beset the coun- 
try at the moment; there are two channels, 
one run by the BBC and financed from the 
compulsory licensing of sets, the other by 
an independent commission dependent for 
its finances on commercial backing. 

These differences in approach lead to 
different flavoring and spicing in what is 
basically the same television dish. The re- 
sult is that European television, including 
British, shows far less variation than, say, 
the press, since the newspapers of different 
countries had time to build up their char- 
acters and habits before the age of stand- 
ardization set in. Already the simultaneous 
screening of the same program in a number 
of countries has become a normal routine, 
thanks to the organization known as Euro- 
vision. All Europe, for example, will be 
able to tune in on the 1960 Olympics from 
Rome this summer. Eurovision doesn’t ac- 
tually own television equipment; it is simply 
a permanent office, established in Brussels, 
which acts as go-between in providing 
links between different national systems. 
All this pushes television further into the 
new, undifferentiated internationalism 
which at times we find insipid, at others 
humane and enlightened, but which is in 
any case the climate of our time. 


This is not to deny that the experience of 
watching television can vary from country 


to country, especially if you don’t do it in 
your own home. Radiotelevisione Italiana 
doesn’t make studio sets available to visit- 
ing busybodies, so I did all my viewing in 
cafés. This is no hard matter in Rome, 
where the television craze is at its height 
and it would be suicide for a café not to in- 
stall one, in the poorer quarters at any rate, 
for a good set costs about 300,000 lire 
($500). In any case, Rome is a gregarious 
city, people like one another’s company and 
I should imagine that many of the comforta- 
ble-looking tradesmen I saw in the local 
cafés, watching evening programs, had sets 
of their own at home. The usual system is to 
have the TV in an adjoining room, leaving 
the main area of the café for normal busi- 
ness; the effect is of a small private cinema, 
where people sit on ranged chairs, mechani- 
cally sipping and staring, and the waiter 
drifts in and out, absent-mindedly dis- 
tributing drinks in the intervals of watching 
the screen. 

The first time I went into one of these TV 
club rooms I thought at first that I had com- 
mitted some social blunder and that for- 
eigners were not allowed, for the whole 
room squawked a reproach at me, but after 
a moment I realized that they were asking 
me to put out my cigar, a lady in the front 
row being heavily enceinte and not fancying 
the smoke. (This goes down in my notebook 
as “Italian reverence for fecundity,” though 
I daresay the same thing would have hap- 
pened in Cedar Rapids or Wolverhampton.) 





I watched night after night, keeping my 
eye as much on the audience as on the 
programs and they seemed to me to give 
the same quality of attention to an Amer- 
ican style variety show, a drawing-room 
comedy televised direct from a neighbor- 
ing theater, newsreels, interviews with 
film directors at Venice (these were in- 
cessant), and so on. It was difficult to 
imagine these good-humored people being 
nettled at anything they saw on the screen 


and hurling their glasses at it, as I’ve heard 
bar customers in New York used to do. In 
short, Italian television is at the moment 
in the happy position of having a fasci- 
nated audience who will watch almost 
anything, and the program planners are 
taking full advantage of their opportunity 
to keep the level fairly high. 

The educational programs are excellent 
(one in particular, 7Jelescuole, puts out 
vocational training in such things as lan- 
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guages and industrial techniques for 
an hour every afternoon; mainly aimed 
at adolescents, it is followed by many 
older people who feel it is not too late 
to better themselves). In drama there 
is a particularly ambitious program. 
One series comprised nine great plays 
(some samples: Shakespeare’s Taming 
of the Shrew, Schiller’s Mary Stuart, 
Sophocles’s Antigone, Moliére’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Chekhov's 
Three Sisters). 

Italian television has pressed into 
service the talent of Italian cinema and 
theater, making prominent use of such 
figures as Aldo Fabrizi (who starred in 
Open City) and Vittorio Gassman. 
Gassman, indeed, has recently taken a 
holiday from his usual role as Italy’s 
greatest tragic actor and branched out 
into satire, putting on a series of pro- 
grams under the title // Mattatore in 
which he makes fun of contemporary 
Italian types, often very rough fun and 
not always discreetly impersonal (there 
was a big steam-up last spring when 
Gassman was forced to cut out some 
satire evidently aimed at the rich Nea- 
politan politician, Achille Lauro). 
Gassman, who intersperses his satiric 
bouts with excerpts from his classic 
repertory, has scored a great success 
with these programs, some accounts 
putting his audience as high as eleven 
million. 


If Italian television seems agreeably 
high-minded, that of France gives an 
impression of astringency. There is, of 
course, a tremendous mood of new- 
broomishness in France at the mo- 
ment; “Ja gloire’ demands a new 
France, austere, resolute, rather antisep- 
tic. Radiodiffusion-Télévision Francaise 
reflects this attitude accurately. Not only 
is commercial advertising barred from 
its programs; they are extremely spar- 
ing of the kind of indirect advertising 
involved in the cult of the “television 
personality.” Most people I spoke to, 
both inside and outside the organiza- 
tion, told me flatly that such people 
didn’t exist in France, that everyone 
with a following on television was fa- 
mous for something—singing, acting, 
marshaling information—rather than 
just famous, period, as the true TV per- 
sonality is. Naturally | was skeptical, 
not seeing any reason why the universal 
laws of the medium should be sus- 
pended, even for Ja gloire; but exten- 
sive inquiries, plus many hours of 
viewing, failed to bring any “person- 
alities” to light. Television presents its 
performers within already existing 
categories, giving people the chance to 
see famous artists and entertainers as 
well as athletes, politicians and so on. 
It has its popular quiz shows, nat- 
urally, and the question-masters of 
these are household names but even 
these men are not bloated into fan- 
tasy-figures. 

Nor, so far as I know, has there been 
any French equivalent of the recent 
American scandal over quiz shows. I 
have heard of nothing like this in any 
continental country, though there was 
something like it in England about a 





year ago. A certain Mrs. Millington, 
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South Carolina pleases 
everybody because it’s 


HOLIDAY-LAND 
365 days of the year 
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after winning spectacular prizes in a 
quiz on commercial TV, was impli- 
cated in charges of complicity (she 
made a mistake which happened to 
tally with a mistake on the quiz mas- 
ter’s sheet of answers, thus scoring the 
point, and so on). This being England, 
the whole thing was played down, 
muffied, muted and generaily kept 
from flaring up; but the BBC, perhaps 
with an austere twinkle somewhere be- 
hind its granite eyeholes, invited Mrs. 
Millington to compete in its own quiz, 
Ask Me Another; when she failed to 
make any kind of showing, it was 
widely felt that a point of some kind 
had been made. And there the matter 
rested. Truly a wonderful country, if 
you like your umbrellas rolled. 

The popularity of the quiz show on 
both French and English TV is symp- 
tomatic of the general sameness of TV 
programming in Europe. In France, 
there are about 1,300,000 sets in use 
and they are fed the usual potpourri 
of features, plays, newscasts, docu- 
mentaries, children’s programs, house- 
hold advice for women, and what not. 
Everything to do with style of presenta- 
tion is excellent, as one would expect of 
the French—titles, montage, sets; the 
man in charge of the visual mounting of 
television productions is an important 
person here. Currently, the popular 
magazine Télé 59 is running a series of 
interviews with décorateurs de la télé- 
vision in which they explain their artis- 
tic principles and come out with state- 
ments such as, ““// y a,chez Shakespeare, 
une grande possibilité de travailler dans 
l’espace.”” [With Shakespeare, there is 
a great possibility to work in space.] 

It is this eye for style that makes 
the Frenchness of French television; 
one never sees the graceless, un- 
planned shot, the careless studio group- 
ing, the material thrown anyhow onto 
the screen, that British and American 
producers sometimes lapse into. A good 
example of the high standard was 
RTF’s response to the visit of President 
Eisenhower. This, naturally, was given 
every priority; other programs were 
pushed aside, newsreel crews were on 
overtime, and in general we saw what 
French TV understands by the term 
“saturation.” Much of this material 
was quite standard (there aren’t many 
different ways in which you can photo- 
graph a car drawing up outside a build- 
ing and two men getting out and going 
up the steps), but I remember in par- 
ticular a reminiscent program called 
Fifteen Years Back or some such title, 
which reconstructed the events of 1944 
from Mr. Eisenhower's point of view, 
at the same time mounting them within 
the events of 1959. 

The program was an exercise in 
blending three types of material: war- 
time newsreels and exposition, present- 
day reminiscence (visits to the gen- 
eral’s wartime billets and interviews 
with the present occupiers, talks with 
former members of his General Staff, 
and so on) and present-day newsreels 
(the welcome of the Parisian crowd, 
ceremonies with President de Gaulle). 
The materials, as in good cookery of 
any kind, were conventional. The 


genius was in the blending. So many 
memories, so many emotions, could be . 
stirred by simple juxtapositions. Paris 
today, well-fed and tailored; Paris in 
1944, with the heaps of rubble, the barri- 
cades, the snipers in the cathedral tower. 
Eisenhower and de Gaulle in 1944, uni- 
formed, the burly purposeful American 
figure beside the tall, brooding French- 
man; Eisenhower and de Gaulle today, 
the physical contrast heightened by the 


difference between civilian and military 
dress, but the same attitudes coming 
through in gesture and bearing. And in 
between the newsreel shots, knitting the 
story into a close weave, was a commenta- 
tor who walked casually up and down be- 
side a large relief map of France laid out 
on the floor. A gimmick? Perhaps, but it 
was a relief not to see the eternal wall map 
with the eternal commentator pointing to 
it with a little stick. This man, hands in 


pockets and talking in machine-gun bursts, 
would unhesitatingly trample across the 
map to indicate some escarpment or 
beachhead with his toe. The point made, 
we were back with the newsreels again, or 
listening to the reminiscences of some 
countryman who had scrounged eggs for 
the general’s breakfast, or whatever. All 
television services do this kind of program, 
but this one, if it was at all typical, indi- 
cated that the French were out ahead. 
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Before leaving this topic of the French- 
ness of French TV, there is, inevitably, 
one more facet to be considered, and that 
is (you've guessed it) /a différence. No 
regime, no matter how astringent, elevated, 
and devoted to /a gloire, is going to make 
the French believe that sex is trivial or rob 
it of any of its traditional emphasis. This 
comes over amusingly in all sorts of unex- 
pected places. For instance: the children’s 
program includes, as most children’s TV 


does, a marionette show. I tuned in to 
this with my mind prepared for something 
like the BBC’s Andy Pandy or The Flower 
Pot Men, both excellent, captivating and 
utterly innocuous. But Les Adventures de 
Nicolas et Virginie wasn’t like that at all. 
These two stylish young dolls, I regret to 
say, seemed to be anticipating the joys of 
wedlock. 

In the episode I saw, there was some 
danger that Nicolas’s old aunt would 


come to live with him, thus making it im- 
possibie for him to enact the balcony 
scene with Virginie; fortunately, he was 
quick-witted enough to invent some 
plausible blague to the effect that his 
apartment was infested by rats. Auntie 
dropped the scheme, whereupon the happy 
pair climbed into their hot rod and went 
for a picnic in the country, during which 
Nicolas rescued Virginie from a savage 
bull. You can’t start too young in France. 
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Coming to England, one finds—as in 
most things—an idiosyncratic position 
hard to sum up. British technical prog- 
ress, from the earliest days, was im- 
pressive; from J. L. Baird’s empirical 
pioneering in the 1920's to the opening 
of the first regular service in the world, 
by the BBC from Alexandra Palace in 
1936, it was one rush forward. Today, 
that rush is halted in a patch of indeci- 
sion. Part of the indecision is adminis- 
trative, representing the fundamental 
indecision in the mind of the ordinary 
citizen as to whether he does, or doesn’t, 
want to be ruled by businessmen. 
British TV is a Gog-Magog affair of 
two channels, the BBC and a commer- 
cial channel run by a group of com- 
panies under the supervision of the 
Independent Television Authority, 
which opened up in 1955. The decision 
to set up a commercial network was 
attended by controversy on every level. 
When the House of Commons debated 
the subject in 1954, Sir Winston 
Churchill remarked, ““The curious fact 
that the House preferred to give three 
days to the television White Paper and 
only one day to foreign affairs may be 
noted by future historians as an ex- 
ample of a changing sense of proportion 
in modern thought.” As commercial 
television was finally set up, a sponsor 
cannot actually buy a program on 
British TV; all he can do is to buy 
time to advertise his product, and the 
decision about when to interrupt the 
program is taken by the television 
authority itself. 

In the berinning it was hoped that 
standards would not be lowered by the 
admission of advertising in this con- 
trolled form; in fact, commercial TV 
has followed a consistent policy of, on 
the one hand, undercutting the BBC by 
appealing to a simpler level of taste, 
and, on the other, providing a certain 
number of ambitious projects, espe- 
cially in the field of drama. These can 
be used to distract from a general dip 
in standards. Necessarily, the BBC has 
been forced to compete by producing 
more programs for a mass public, at 
the same time raising more money for 
TV by (among other things) cheapen- 
ing its sound-radio services, partic- 
ularly the Third Programme, which has 
been lopped to an extent that brought 
public protest from such figures as 
T. S. Eliot. 

For the most part, a visiting Amer- 
ican would see little enough to choose 
between BBC and ITV. They both offer 
good news coverage (though seldom as 
good as the French) and exceptionally 
efficient “outside broadcasts’; indeed, 
it is arguable that the “o.b.” is the 
highest achievement of British TV, as 
documentary has been one of the peaks 
of British cinema. The national taste 
for both sport and pageantry is highly 
developed, and the BBC has a long 
tradition of success in dealing with 
major public spectacles, starting with 
the Coronation of George VI in 1937— 
a formidable assignment for a service 
only six months old. The accumulated 
*o.b.”” lore available to British televi- 
sion has resulted in a high standard on 
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ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM 
Brownell Travel Bureau inc. 
1001 So. 22nd St. AL 1-6215 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE 
Polaris Travel Service 
337 Fifth Ave. BR 4-3003 


ARIZONA 
PRESCOTT 
Eagle Travel Agency 
Cortez & Guriey Sts. 


TUCSON 
Lininger Travel Service, Inc. 
201 No. Stone MA 4-8816 


HI 5-5492 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS 
National Travel Service 
238 Central Ave. NA 3-6622 


LITTLE ROCK 
Kruger Travel Bureau 
109 E. 7th St. FR 4-9272 


CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA 
Carroll Yravel Service 
1412 Park St. LA 3-0768 


ARCADIA 
Giobal Travel Service 
18 No. First Ave. HI 6-3148 


BAKERSFIELD 
Lambourne Travel Service 
1677 Chester Ave. FA 7-4438 


BERKELEY 
Berkeley’s Travel Service, Inc. 
2123 Addison St. TH 8-0300 


BEVERLY HILLS 
Kerr Travel Service 


9738 Wilshire Bivd. CR 4-6058 


Scariano Travel Agency 
356 N. Bedford Dr. CR 4-5155 


BURLINGAME 
Wilford Travel Bureau 
1454 Burlingame Ave. 


CHICO 
J. P. Coughlin Travel Service 
230 W. Third St. Fi 3-0231 


CORONA DEL MAR 
CDM Travel Service 
3542 East Coast Highway 
OR 3-0380 


Di 3-0279 


EL CERRITO 
El Cerrito’s Travel Service Inc. 
Capweli’s E! Cerrito—2nd Fi. 
LA 6-1111 
EUREKA 
Eureka Travei Agency 
608 Fourth St. HI 3-0884 


FRESNO 

Daugherty Travel Service, Inc. 

54 No. Van Ness Ave. AD 3-2137 
GLENDALE 

Glendale Travel Service 

117 S. Central CH 5-6907 


HOLLYWOOD 
Boulevard Travel Service 
6665 Hollywood Bivd. HO 9-8131 
FitzPatrick Travel Service 
8624 Sunset Bivd. OL 5-6611 
Traveiguide, Inc. 
6381 Hollywood Bivd. 
INGLEWOOD 
inglewood Travel Service 
327 E. Manchester Bivd. 
OR 1-8236 


HO 6-1151 
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La Mesa Travel Agency 
4757 Spring HO 9-9551 


LODI 
Charles Travel Service 
11 So. School St. EN 8-0623 


LOS ANGELES 
Aguirre’s Guest Tours, S.A. 
727 W. Seventh St. TR 6211 


Albertsen Cruise-Tours of S. Calif. 
611 Wilshire Bivd. (Suite 707) 
MA 8-8263 


American-international Travel 
Service, Inc. 
3111 W. Sixth St. 


Bel-Air Travel, Inc. 
600 No. Sepulveda Bivd. 
BR 2-5572 


The Bon Voyage Co. (Freight 
Boat Travel Svce.) Inc. 
6270 W. Third St. WE 3-7101 


Ferguson-Gates, Inc. 
“Travel Agents” 
6505 Wilshire Bivd. OL 3-3992 
Hemphill Travel Service, Inc. 
727 West 7th St. MA 7-4532 
Kim Tours & Travel 
505 So. Spring St. MA 8-8268 
Mitchell Travel Svce. 
Bullock’s-Dovsntown 
659 So. Broadway MA 7-0949 
National Travel Service 
700 W. Sixth St. MA 6-9671 
Oilman Travel Service 
8941 Beverly Bivd. CR 6-6147 


Sandberg Travel Bureau 
4285 Crenshaw Bivd. AX 2-0475 


Town & Country Travel 
3rd & Fairfax Ave. WE 3-3430 


Trans-Global Travel Bureau 
6333 Wilshire Bivd. OL 3-6100 
Travel Center, Inc. 
649 So. Olive St. 


Travel Center, Inc. 
May Co. Dept. Stores 


DU 2-6357 


MA 7-4747 


Travel Unlimited, inc. 


2974 Wilshire Blvd. DU 8-3171 


Travelworld, Inc. 

5814 Wilshire Bivd. 
LOS GATOS 

Travel Advisors 

56 No. Santa Cruz Ave. 
MODESTO 

Walser Travel Service 

Hotel Covell LA 3-0731 
NAPA 

Napa Valley Travel Agency 

832 Brown St. BA 6-8733 
NEWPORT BEACH 

Harbor Travel Agency 

3415 Newport Bivd. 
NO. HOLLYWOOD 

Toluca Lake Travel Service 

10061 Riverside Dr. PO 2-1167 
OAKLAND 

Lachelt Travel Servic 

405 Fourteenth St. 


WE 3-7285 


EL 4-2763 


OR 3-3310 


e 
TE 2-1626 
Philip Martin Associates 
2107 Broadway TE 2-2424 
PALM SPRINGS 
Oilman Travel Service 
139 So. Palm Canyon 
PALO ALTO 
Bungey Travel, Inc. 
110, The Circle DA 5-5686 
University Travel Service 
240 Hamilton Ave. DA 3-2468 


FA 5-2756 


POMONA 
Pomona Travel Agency 
109 W. Center St. NA 9-8604 


RED BLUFF 
J. P. Coughlin Travel Service 
751 Jefferson St. 


REDONDO BEACH 
The Globe Trotters—Travel Agents 
701 S. Pacific Coast Hwy. 
FR 2-3535 
SAN DIEGO 
Elliot Travel Svce. of San Diego 
336 C St. BE 4-3257 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Cartan Travel Bureau, Inc. 
377 Geary St. EX 7-5100 


Douglas Travel Se-vice 
323 Geary St. YU 2-7984 


Globetrotter Travel Service 
118 Powell St. SU 1-6190 


Lundy Travel Bureau 
210 Post St. EX 2-1594 


Mins Travel Center 
133 O'Farrell St. YU 2-5867 


Morello Travel Service 
209 Post St. YU 6-2786 


Peck-Judah Travel Service 
672 Market St. GA 1-3505 


Portai Travel Service 
240 W. Portal Ave. SE 1-5150 


The Travel Council 
2511 Steiner St. 


SAN JOSE 
Dale Johnson Travel Service 
Bank of America Bidg. CY 7-7811 


Travel Advisors 
24 E. San Fernando St. 


SAN MATEO 
Sally Morrison Travel 
32 Third Ave. DI 2-7221 


SAN PEDRO 
Hattie V. Greene Travel Agency 
376 W. Sixth St. TE 2-0866 


SAN RAFAEL 
Redwood Travel Advisors 
1344 Fourth St. GL 4-4932 


SANTA BARBARA 
Booher Travel 
3403 State St. WO 5-4569 


Joe Sears Travel Service 
812 Anacapa St. (Studio 2) 
wo 


Fi 6-1433 


cy 7-2121 


2-7602 
SANTA CRUZ 

Riordan-Winnett Travel 

1376 Pacific Ave. GA 3-8525 


SANTA MONICA 
Santa Monica Travel Service 
201 Santa Monica Bivd. EX 4-3271 


STOCKTON 
Charles Travel Service 
125 No. Hunter St. HO 6-9096 


Charles Travel Service 
2016 Pacific Ave. HO 6-4991 


COLORADO 
BOULDER 
Boulder Travel Agency 
1615 Broadway HI 3-0380 


Boulder Travel Agency 
1326 College 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
World Wide Travel System, Inc. 
130 E. Pikes Peak Ave. ME 4-8833 


DENVER 
Piero de Luise Travel 
2355 E. Third Ave. EA 2-6672 


Cari Steele World Wide Travel Svce. 
1660 Champa St. AL 5-0351 


Kay Stewart Travel, Inc. 
Suite 1190—Denver Club Bidg. 
AC 2-2511 


Whitley Travel Agency, Inc. 
648 Seventeenth St. AC 2-2828 


FLORIDA 
CORAL GABLES 
Travel, inc. 
2700 Ponce de Leon Bivd. 
HI 8-2646 


DAYTONA BEACH 

Joline’s Travel Bureau of Daytona, 
Inc. 

322 No. Beach St. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
Tropical Travel Bureau, Inc. 
3011 E. Las Olas Blvd. JA 3-5455 


CL 3-0641 
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JACKSONVILLE 
Wharton-Williams Travel, Inc. 
24 Julia St. EL 6-6374 


LAKELAND 
Continental Travels 
225 So. Kentucky Ave. 


LAKE WORTH 
Travelaid 
7 North “L” St. 


MIAMI 
Consolidated Tours, Inc. 
31 N.E. Third Ave. FR 3-3215 
Monroe Travel Service 
14 N.E. First Ave. FR 9-4651 
United Tours, Inc. 
321 S.E. Second St. 


MIAMI BEACH 
Farr Tours 
424 Lincoln Rd. JE 1-5327 
Stevens Travel Service 
2507 Collins Ave. JE 8-0641 


PALM BEACH 
Embassy Travel Bureau, Inc. 
247 S. County Rd. TE 3-4614 
Embassy Travel Bureau, Inc. 
Royal Poinciana Plaza TE 3-6829 


PANAMA CITY 
Howell Travel Service 
Dixie Sherman Hotel 


PENSACOLA 
Fillette, Green & Co., Inc. 
11 No. Palafox St. HE 8-4471 


SARASOTA 
Francke Travel Bureau, Inc. 
1363 Main St. Ri 7-2114 


Haynes Travel Bureau, Inc. 
1363 Main St. Ri 7-2114 


TAMPA 
Tampa Travel Service, Inc. 
Tampa Terrace Hotel 2-4907 


MU 2-3163 


JU 2-5901 


FR 7-4581 


PO 3-2633 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTA 


The Travel Mart 
415 Fulton Federal Bidg. 
JA 4-0611 
COLUMBUS 
Coiumbus Travel Bureau, Inc. 
211 Twelfth St. FA 7-4356 


IDAHO 
BOISE 
Global Travel Service 
Owyhee Hotel 3-6611 


ILLINOIS 
AURORA 
World Wide Travel Bureau 
71 Stolp Ave. TW 6-8581 


BERWYN 
Bork Tour & Travel Service 
6636 W. Cermak Rd. GU 4-4181 


CHICAGO 
Aguirre’s Guest Tours, S.A. 
10S. La Salle St. ST 2-3354 


Aladdin Travel Service 
220 So. State St. WE 9-2556 


All Tours & Travel System, Inc. 
11 So. La Salle St. AN 3-2622 


American Tourist Bureau, Inc. 
30 W. Washington St. AN 3-4032 


Basta-Musii & Co. 
3919 W. 26th St. CR 7-4800 


Beale Travel Service 
8 So. Dearborn St. Fi 6-2368 


Brookshire Travel Service 
10 So. La Salle St. RA 6-2522 


Carefree Travel, Inc. 

540 No. Michigan Ave. DE 7-4567 
Cartan Travel Bureau, Inc. 

440 No. Michigan SU 7-2700 
Cartan Travel Bureau, Inc. 

108 No. State St. AN 3-7575 
Corydon Travel Bureau, inc. 

141 W. Jackson Bivd. WA 2-2090 
Drake Travel Service 

919 No. Michigan Ave. SU 7-2588 
Jack Feldman Travel Svce., inc. 
222 W. Adams St. FR 2-0444 


Globe Travel Service, inc. 
127 No. Dearborn St. DE 2-0090 
Happiness Tours, Inc. 

(Journeys Int'l.) 
6 E. Monroe St. ST 2-4900 
Held Travel Bureau 
1937 W. Irving Park Rd. GR 7-9400 
international Travel Service, inc. 
119 So. State St. Fi 6-3750 


Paul L. Klein Travel Service, inc. 
100 W. Monroe St. ST 2-5343 


Kobelt Travel Service 
134 No. La Salle St. 


Pleasure Tours 
20 So. Dearborn St. 


Sanger Tours, Inc. 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. WE 9-3993 


Seghetti Travel Bureau, Inc. 
2451 So. Oakley Ave. YA 7-3278 


Sentinel Travel Bureau, Inc. 
33 No. La Salle St. AN 3-3780 


Shannon Travel Service 
7847 S. Ashland Ave. HU 8-2363 


Sherman Travel Service 
Hotel Sherman Lobby RA 6-8425 


Vega ‘nternational Travel Svce. 
201 No. Wells St. DE 2-7211 


The Vogue Travel Service, Inc. 
209 So. La Salle St. RA 6-2208 


Weiss Travel Bureau 
644 W. North Ave. MO 4-1247 


Weiss Travel Bureau 
2127 E. 7ist St. Mil 3-3395 


DECATUR 
United Travel Service 
564 No. Water St. IL 5358 


EVANSTON 
Drake Travel Service 
1316 Chicago Ave. 


GRANITE CITY 
Holiday Service 
1930 Edison Ave. 


KENILWORTH 
Wilbert J. Chapman Travel Svce., 


DE 2-4687 


AN 3-0761 


UN 4-4241 


GL 2-3131 


Inc. 
626 Green Bay Rd. AL 1-1126 


LAKE FOREST 
Lake Forest Travel Bureau, Inc. 
630 No. Western Ave. LA 4940 


MOLINE 
DePorter Travel Agency 
1823 Seventh St. 4-1333 


OAK PARK 

Halimark Travel Service 

1044 Lake St. (Lobby, Oak Park 

Trust) EU 6-6250 

PEORIA 

Peoria Travel Bureau, Inc. 

Main & Madison Sts. 6-0789 
ROCKFORD 

Lindstrom Travel Bureau 

108 W. State St. WO 8-3728 

Morrison Travel, inc. 

616 E. State St. WO 3-3451 
SKOKIE 

Harvey R. Mason Travel Co., Inc. 

64 Old Orchard OR 4-9600 
SPRINGFIELD 

Allan’s Travel Bureau 

123 So. Fourth St. LA 8-2588 

United Travel Service, inc. 

503 So. Grand East 2-5549 





...see your ASTA travel agent first! 


INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE 
Haynie Travel Service, inc. 
9 Main St. HA 3-4432 


GARY 
Gary Travel Bureau 
Hotei Gary TU 3-0391 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Gausepohi Travel Service 
39 E. Ohio St. ME 7-2462 


LAFAYETTE 
Lafayette Travel Service 
Fowler Hotei Bidg. SH 2-2421 


SOUTH BEND 
Edgerton’s Travel Service 
112 W. Jefferson Bivd. CE 2-5864 


TERRE HAUTE 
World-Wide Travel Service 
Terre Haute House CR 3379 


IOWA 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
Jean Ashby Travel Service 
208 First Ave. N.E. EM 4-7191 


COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Travel Mart 
30 Peari St. 


DES MOINES 
Stark Travel Service 
At Younkers CH 4-9462 


DUBUQUE 
Dubuque Travel Bureau, Inc. 
572 Locust St. 3-7318 


FT. DODGE 


Travel & Transport, inc. 
Warden Bidg. 


MASON CITY 
Lincoln Tour & Travel Agency, Inc. 
215 No. Federal GA 3-6012 


NEWTON 


Jepson & Associates 
202 First St.,.N. PY 2-2020 


KANSAS 
LAWRENCE 
Maupintour Associates 
1236 Massachusetts Ave. 
Vi 3-1211 


8-1531 


MANHATTAN 
Travel Unlimited 
123 So. Fourth St. 


WICHITA 
Siefkes Travel Service 
119 No. Market St. AM 2,7421 


KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON 

All-American Tours, Inc. 

Phoenix Hotel Bidg. 3-1423 
LOUISVILLE 

Tilford Travel Service 

310 W. Liberty St. JU 4-2327 

Wayfarer Travel Service 

836 Commonwealth Bidg. 

JU 3-7639 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE 
Shaw Travel Service 
American Bank Bidg. 
MONROE 
Stuckey’s Travel Service 
Penn Hotel FA 5-4659 
NEW ORLEANS 
McCall & Worden Travel Agency 
(D. H. Holmes Travel Bureau) 
819 Canali St. JA 2-7941 
McDougall’s Travel Service 
Hotel Monteleone MA 3461 
E. R. Orfila Travel Agency 
808 Pere Marquette Bidg. 
Roosevelt Travei Service, Inc. 
106 Int'l. Trade Mart JA 2-9831 


SHREVEPORT 
Arno Travel Service 
217 Ward Bidg. 3-0515 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 
Boersma Travel Service 
12-14 Nichels Arcade NO 3-8597 


BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham Travel Service 

379 Hamilton Ave. Mi 4-5711 
DEARBORN 

Deckert Travel Service, Inc. 

15320 Michigan Ave. Ti 64550 
DETROIT 

Elliott Travel Service 

18657 Livernois UN 2-7555 


PR 8-2131 


Di 8-4254 


Kirby Travel Service, Inc. 

126 W. Fort St. WO 3-3965 
Riebling Travel Bureau 

421 Ford Bidg. WO 3-0798 
World-Wide Travel Bureau, Inc. 
215 Majestic Bidg. WO 2-3368 
Gordon K. Young Travel Svce., Inc. 
112 Fisher Bidg. Lobby TR 1-8046 


FERNDALE 
International Travel Bureau 
22720 Woodward Ave. Li 1-3300 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Wagenaar Travel Bureau 
8 Fountain St. N.E. GL 8-1165 


HOLLAND 
Marsilje Agency, inc. 
174 Central Ave. EX 6-4608 
JACKSON 
Lee Bisbee Travel Service, Inc. 
400 So. Jackson St. 


LANSING 
Waldo Travel Agency, Inc. 
115 W. Allegan St. IV 54341 


MONROE 
Behner Travel Agency 
26 Washington St. CH 1-0666 


MUSKEGON 
Muskegon Travel Bureau, Inc. 
340 W. Clay 2-7358 


WYANDOTTE 
Haynes Travel 


1920 Biddie Ave. AV 4-4800 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH 


Pantour Incorporated ~ 
430 W. Superior St. RA 2-2891 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Americans Abroad, inc. Travel 


Serv 
317 14th Ave. S.E. FE 1-7909 
Schilling Travel Service, Inc. 
722 Second Ave. So. FE 6-9385 
Sedard World Travel Service, Inc. 
137 So. Seventh St. FE 8-5667 
Skads Travel Service 
3901 Wooddale Ave. WA 7-8871 
Vanstrum Travel Service, Inc. 
306 Second Ave. So. FE 2-7567 


ROCHESTER 
World Travel Bureau, Inc. 
Kahler Hotel Bidg. AT 2-2144 


ST. PAUL 
Davis Travel Ag 
First National Bank Bidg. 
CA 2-1856 
Aurelia Wharry Leuthold, Inc. 
821 New York Bidg. CA 2-4705 
Mercury Travel Bureau 
352 Robert St. CA 4-2388 


MISSOURI 
CLAYTON 
Sante Travel Agency 
921 So. Hanley Rd. 


KANSAS CITY 
McGrade & Benton Travel Agents 
301 Sharp Bidg., 18 E. llth 
Vi 2-1031 


PA 5-7363 


O'Keefe Travel Service 
Baicony, Woolf Bros. BA 1-2340 
Reddy Travel Service, inc. 
1006 Grand Ave. BA 1-8266 
ST. LOUIS 
Adventure Tours 
818 Olive St. MA 1-1373 
Leuttecke Travel Service 
3109 So. Grand Bivd. PR 3-7121 
Mart Travel Bureau 
315 No. 7th St. GA 1-6325 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS 


S. M. Cook Travel Service 
215% No. 29th St. 2-0755 
Wilcox Travel Service 

2824 3rd Ave. No. AL 2-0581 


NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN 
Lincoin Tour & Travel Agency, Inc. 
204 So. 13th St. HE 2-7531 


OMAHA 
Bock Travel Agency 
1613 Farnam St. JA 5874 
Travel & Transport, Inc. 
629 First Nati. Bank Bidg. 
WE 2338 


NEVADA 
RENO 
Durkee Travel Bureau, Inc. 
250 W. First St. FA 9-0801 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Globetrotters Travel Agency 
2212 Central Ave. S.E. CH 3-6749 


FARMINGTON 
World Wide Travel System, Inc. 
120 So. Orchard St. DA 5-7586 


HOBBS 
World Wide Travel System, Inc. 
105 So. Turner St. EX 3-8515 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINEHURST 

Shearwood Travel Service 

Market Square CY 4-4122 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Elizabeth Arnoid Travel Service, Inc. 
Suite 414-416 Cravens Bidg. 
CE 6-1561 
Rainbow Travei Service, Inc. 
2817 Classen Bivd. JA 5-6571 


TULSA 
Johnson's Travel Service 
108 E. Fifth St. Gi 7-4592 


OREGON 
BEND 


Cascades Travel Service 
839 Wall St. EV 2-3772 


CORVALLIS 
Globe Travel Service 
5th & Madison PL 2-2439 


EUGENE 
Bronson Travel 
941 Pearl St. 


KLAMATH FALLS 
Mcintyre Travel Service 
716 Main St. TU 4-5143 


NORTH BEND 

Globe Travel Service 

Coos Bay Hotel Lobby SK 9-7734 
PORTLAND 

Churchill Tours, Inc. 

729 S.W. Alder St. CA7-0511 

Dorothy Van Nuys Travel Service 

Suite 802 Cascade Bidg. CA6-6133 
SALEM 

Globe Travel Service 

648 No. High St. EM 2-7052 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SIOUX FALLS 
Holiday Travel Service 
122 W. Ninth St. ED 4-8811 


TENNESSEE 


Di 5-8431 


JACKSON 
Frankie Plunk Travel Service, Inc. 
Crook Bidg. 2-3401 


JOHNSON CITY 
George Oldham Associates, Inc. 
John Sevier Hotel Bidg. WA6-0137 


MEMPHIS 
American & International Travel 
Service, Inc. 


Sterick Bidg. JA 5-0151 
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Jean Dolan Travei Service 
1420 Union Ave. BR 5-4454 
Mid-South Travel Service 

74 Monroe Ave. JA 5-7863 
Mills Travel Tours, Inc. 

Hotel Gayoso JA 6-7669 


NASHVILLE 
Keaton Travel Bureau 
530 3rd Natl. Bank Bidg. AL 6-2934 


TEXAS 
ABILENE 


Gay Travel Service 
320 Cypress St. OR 3-8146 


AMARILLO 
Universal Travel Service 
315 Polk St. DR 4-5245 


AUSTIN 
The Anita Schutze Travel Service 
Commodore Perry Hotel GR 7-9423 


BROWNWOOD 
Trimble-Baldridge Travel Service 
209 E. Baker Mil 5-2571 

DALLAS 
Sentinel Travel B » inc. 
1700 Commerce St. Ri 1-4241 
Warren-Hoyt Travel Agents, inc. 
Southland Center, 428 Olive 


RI 8-7777 
EL PASO 
Ewald’s Steamship & Airline Agency 
706-7 Bassett Tower KE 3-4582 


FORT WORTH 
Hoyt Travel Agency 
Hilton Hotel Lobby ED 5-4424 
Hoyt Tours, Inc. 
1117 Sinclair Bidg. ED 6-3939 
Peacock Travel Agency 
315 Dan Waggoner Bidg. 


ED 6-1888 
HOUSTON 
Stoddard’s Tours & Travel Service 
Lobby—Medical Towers Bidg. 


JA 6-2036 
McALLEN 
Creola’s Tours & Travel Service 
Casa de Palmas Hotel MU 6-6712 
MIDLAND 
Lones Travel Service 
Scharbauer Hotel MU 2-8645 


ODESSA 
Lones Travel Service 
Lincoin Hotel FE 2-7441 
SAN ANGELO 
Trimble-Baldridge Travel Service 
523 W. Beauregard 5142 
SAN ANTONIO 
Bodet Steamship & Travel Agency 
1515 Alamo Natl. Bidg. CA 7-6263 
McNee! Travel Agency 
402 E. Martin St. CA 6-2383 
SHERMAN 
North Texas Travel Bureau 
Grayson Hotel TW 3-1923 
WACO 
Robert B. Lee Travel Service, Inc. 
Roosevelt Hotel PL 2-9271 
WICHITA FALLS 
Wichita Falis Travel Service 
1681 Woodrow 767-1069 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Universal Travel Service 
Hotel Temple Square DA 8-8881 


WASHINGTON 
ABERDEEN 
Forbes Travel Service 
Morck Hotel LE 2-6483 





BELLEVUE 
Where-To-Go Travel Service 
614—104th, N.E. GL 4-4055 


SEATTLE 
Arctic Alaska Tours 
707 Vance Bidg. MA 2-6226 


University Travel Service 

4501 Brooklyn Ave. ME 3-2006 
Where-To-Go Travel Service 
1410 Fifth Ave. MU 2-1955 


SPOKANE 
Globai Travel Service 
Davenport Hote! TE 8-3168 
Murray Travel Bureau 
413 Radio Centrai Bidg. MA4-1015 
YAKIMA 


Global! Travel Service 
Chinook Hotel GL 3-822] 


WISCONSIN 
APPLETON 
Mary Ebben Travel Service 
215 E. College Ave. RE 4-2687 


GREEN BAY 

Peoples Travel Bureau 

126 E. Walnut St. HE 5-6689 
MADISON 

Mueller Travel & ins. Agen::y 

126 So. Pinckney AL 6-54.15 
MILWAUKEE j 

Elite Travel Service 

161 W. Wisconsin BR 2-0252 

The Travel Guide, inc. 

712 No. Water St. BR 6-4550 


WAUWATOSA 
Elite Travel Service 
7600 W. State St. 


WYOMING 
CASPER 
World Wide Travel System, inc. 
Townsend Hotel 2-7175 


PUERTO RICO 
SANTURCE 
Tristani Travel Bureau, Inc. 
2007 Loiza St. 3-3194 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CHRISTIANSTED, ST. CROIX 
E. S. Crawford 

36AA Strand St. 


ST. THOMAS 
Virgin Island Tours, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1091 517 


211C 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

DUNCAN 

J. H. Whittome & Co., Ltd. 

68 Station St. DUncan 9 
VANCOUVER 

Universal Travel Service, Ltd. 

918 W. Pender MU 4-8577 

World-Wide Travel Ltd. 

1030 W. Georgia St. MU 2-2277 


MANITOBA 
WINNIPEG 
Mackie Travel Service . 
285 Garry St. WH 3-7317 


MEXICO 
ACAPULCO 


Aguirre’s Guest Tours, S.A. 

Quebrada No. 12 17-02 
MEXICO CITY 

Aguirre’s Guest Tours, S.A. 

Luis Moya No. 25 10-47-00 


Established 1931 





Only your dreams get you there faster... 


the place of being there .. . 


In the soft purple of evening, Paris comes alive. Nothing takes 
nothing fakes you there like Pan Am. 


Fly the fastest Jets to Paris-6% hours on Pan Am! 





The captivating City of Light is a mere 
6% hours from New York by Pan Am Jet 
Clipper *. No faster way to get to Paris—or 70 
other major European cities—than on Pan Am’s 
Intercontinental Jets, world’s fastest airliners. 


You travel in comfort and relaxation in the 
capable hands of the world’s most experienced 
airline. You have your choice of deluxe or 
low-cost Economy fares. (Round-trip Econ- 
omy fare to Paris, $53229) Pay only 10% 


MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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down to make your dream trip come true! 
Over 230,000 passengers have crossed the 
Atlantic on Pan Am Jets. This year—why 
don’t you? Call your Travel Agent or any of 
Pan Am’s 66 offices in the U. S. and Canada. 

*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Continued from Page 108 

both networks, and one wonders how 
far this is responsible for the greatly 
increased popularity of certain sports 
(motor-racing, show-jumping, skiing). 

On the whole, the programs to look 
out for on British TV are those which 
combine “‘o.b.”’ technique with inter- 
views and reminiscence. An excellent 
recent example, in the series /t Hap- 
pened To Me, was a profile of a retired 
fly-weight boxer, Dom Voiante. The 
opening shots, before title and credits, 
showed old newsreels of Volante in the 
ring, to the accompaniment of his voice 
describing how he hitch-hiked from 
Liverpool to Manchester to fight his 
first bout, won it, went home with a tin 
replica of the Lonsdale Belt and was 
soundly leathered by his father for his 
disobedience. 

The cameras then took us aboard an 
ocean-going liner, where Volante now 
conducts exercise classes for women 
who want to slim. A short, businesslike 
string of questions and answers gave 
the history of Volante’s career; during 
the whole of this, the interviewer was a 
disembodied voice, and the screen was 
filled by the serious, pondering face of 
the little old boxer. Dating from before 
the days of social egalitarianism, he 
addressed the interviewer throughout 
as “Sir”; it took one straight back to 
the days of the old bare-knuckle fight- 
ers, when the pro was the privileged 
servant and confidant of the sporting 
aristocrat—*Gentleman John’ Jackson, 
for instance, who taught Byron to box, 
introduced him to the society of the 
ring, abetted him in his amours, and 
went to stay at Newstead Abbey. 
Hearing Volante, one knew exactly 
how such men must have spoken to 
their employers. ““Me brother was a 
bookie, sir. He’d been doin’ badly. So 
the first time I made a bit o” money in 
the ring, I said to him, let’s try again. I 
gave him two hundred pound. When I 
got back ‘ome the money was gone. 
He'd even sold my car, sir. I'd never 
even been in the car, not even when it 
was bought. So I ‘it im, sir, on the im- 
pulse. My sister was crying, my Mum 
was crying, even my old Dad was cry- 
ing. I'd never done anythink like that 
before.” 

With Volante squarely established in 
the viewer’s mind, the rest of the pro- 
gram fanned out more and more 
widely into reminiscence. The camera 
showed a street market, with a man 
selling something at a stall. “D’you 
recognize him, Dom?” “I know him 
very well, sir, it’s Battling Bloggs of 
Stepney,” or whoever. Flashback to 
old newsreel, Battling Bloggs knocking 
someone out. Next shot, a man work- 
ing in a factory. “Who's this, Dom?” 
“I ought to know ‘im, sir, fought 
against “im twenty-one times, it’s 
Scragger Smith.” 

This juggling with present-day “‘o.b.” 
and film went on for five minutes or so, 
and then the camera moved across the 
gymnasium and revealed that three of 
the heroes from the portrait gallery were 
there\in person. The interviewer, Hywel 
Davies, then managed to present some 
kind of portrait of all four men, some- 


times separately, sometimes bunching them 
on the screen. At one point he showed 
them a film of a boxer taking brutal 
punishment—the camera moved 
adroitly from the flickering newsreel to 
the four intent, flattened pugs’ faces, and 
back again—to lead into a question about 
whether they considered boxing a cruel 
sport. (Len Harvey, former British and 
Empire _light-heavyweight champion, 
said at once, “‘No, but after seeing that 


film I’m glad I never took it up seri- 
ously.”’) 

All these four boxers had been cham- 
pions, earning big money in the old easy- 
come, easy-go days of bruising; now they 
were all working hard for a living. Why, 
the interviewer asked, had none of that 
money stuck to their fingers? All were 
agreed, four venerable heads nodding as 
one: boxers are a soft touch, the kindest- 
hearted of men. ““You take a boxer, sir, 


*e’ll never refuse you anythink.” In half an 
hour one had touched history, watched ac- 
tion, and seen to the heart of a way of life. 
Not all these programs are as successful as 
this one, but the level is high, and it is a 
type worth looking out for. 

As regards “‘personalities” in the more 
usual sense, British TV has spawned nearly 
as many as American. It has no Groucho 
Marx or Ben Hecht, but several young 
men are getting ready to compete with one 





side, full cargo room inside 





LOOK WHAT'S 
NEW FOR YOU IN 1960 


LOVE THA TARK” STUDEBAKER 


> FIRST, for the heart-throb drive of the year, a pert, 
perky new convertible—only one of its kind at SECOND, 
the new easy-entry, 4-door work’n’play wagon; shorter out- 
NEXT, six stunning body 
styles—a full line to meet your 1960 needs > ALSO, 
glowing new fashion-fresh colors; superb new quality tai- 
lored interiors; fresh new appointments Pil All in the 


car that’s been proven By 750 MILLION MILES OF OWNER USE. 
See, drive The Lark today. Car of the year! 
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CLOTHES BY JUNIOR SOPHISTICATES 


The LARK for ’60—world’s first and only full line of new dimension cars—available in 2 and 4-door sedans; 2 and 4-door station wagons; 
Sporty hardtop and exclusive convertible. Your choice of super economical Six or powerful V-8, Mobilgas Economy Run Leader. 
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--.a very cheering holiday gift 
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another for the role of the English Ed 
Murrow, and when it comes to the pro- 
fessor who shines on the small screen, 
we have so many of them that the phrase 
“TV don” has come to denote a new and 
significant profession. A. J. P. Taylor, 
the Oxford historian; Glyn Daniel, the 
Cambridgearchaeologist ; J. Bronowski, 
scientist and man of letters; Thomas 
Bodkin, art historian, stand for ex- 
amples. Academic life has been almost 
revolutionized by the fact that the 
young now see it as the springboard to 
a career on television. 

The BBC has produced more “‘per- 
sonalities” than ITV, but this is mainly 
due to its long head start. In the days 
of radio the BBC learned the knack 
of popularizing the easily typed figure, 
and when television came in they al- 
ready had a pool of radio personalities 
to hand, who made the perilous cross- 
ing with fewer casualties than befell the 
Hollywood actors of twenty years ear- 
lier who had to make the reverse cross- 
ing from mime to sound track. Gilbert 
Harding, a kind of poor man’s Dr. 
Johnson, is typical of the radio-into-TV 
“personality”; at first glance his act 
seems to consist merely of being surly, 
but after a time one realizes that he 
does represent certain genuine quali- 
ties in an easily assimilable form; he 
represents a popularization of the 
Johnsonian ideal, but not a complete 
debasement. Bertrand Russell, in his 
eighties, is perhaps the supreme ex- 


means of television, has made himself 
real as a personality to millions of 
people. Without such an instrument, 
it is doubtful whether he would have 
become what he is today—a tribal 
father-figure, almost as potent a sym- 
bol as the Royal Family. 

As in France and Italy, television in 
England operates for no more than 
seven or eight hours a day. This means 
that the ever-present threat of running 
out of material can just about be held 
off from one week to the next. A great 
many viewing hours are given to old 
Hollywood movies, or wasted on ma- 
terial that ought to be given to sound 
radio; but this is a world-wide condi- 
tion. One day, if reason prevails, radio 
and TV will agree to share the available 
resources, in which case there will be 
plenty for both. With a combined TV 
and radio program we should be able 
to hear the news without having to 
waste our eyesight on the news- 
reader’s appearance, listen to music 
without wondering whether the tym- 
panist is going to fall off the stand, and 
generally give back some self-respect 
to our organs of hearing. When any- 
thing of a visual nature crops up, the 
screen could take over. But before any 
such sensible arrangement becomes pos- 
sible, the popular mind will have to 
abandon Darwinism, or its own ver- 
sion of Darwinism, and thus get rid of 
the notion that each successive inven- 
tion must swallow the one before and 


ample of the esoteric writer who, by __ take over all its duties. THE END 





THE BEST TIME OF THE YEAR 


Boca 


HOTEL and CLUB 


Denmark's Liqueur Delight Since 
Produced especially for Peter Heering by 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
designed by Erik Herlow of 
the Danish Royal Academy of Art. 
Presented in handsome gift carton. 


am Every month that this most complete resort on the gold coast 
= is open, is a wonderful month — 

For here, there is everything to please the most discerning 
of guests. A championship 18 hole golf course, with Sam 
Snead as winter pro, a Cabana Club with an ocean mile-long 
beach, a private yacht basin just minutes away from the Gulf 
Stream. Then, of course, Boca has the finest and most taste- 
fully furnished rooms and suites, a superb cuisine, four tennis 
courts, dancing and entertainment nightly. 

The best time of the year, however is at the Christmas 
Season, when the rustle of the palms is but a whisper of Boca’s 
beauty, when festivities are at their gayest, when fish are at 
the gamest. Rates are reasonable. Full American Plan. 

For color brochure address R. B. Leggett, Manager, Dept. 
51 or see your local travel agent. 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB, Boca Raton, Fla. 
Arvida Hotels, Inc., A subsidiary of “AC” Arvida Corporation 
STUART L. MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director — National Reps.: 
ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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THE RHONE 
Continued from Page 72 


In one or another Midi town you 
may be offered sanglier, or wild boar, 
which can be excellent, or meat of a 
fighting bull from a victim of the cor- 
rida—likely to be tough on tooth and 
psyche. But unless you are allergic to 
fish, you will hardly worry about any 
other dish in the Midi. Every restau- 
rant, indeed every housewife, has a 
special fish soup or fish stew or simply 
a traditional recipe for baked or grilled 
fish which is delectable. Warning: in 
many of these, such as the famous 
bouillabaisse, there seem to be more 
bones than fish. And warning also: do 
not take lightly the little rosy wines 
that accompany these sharply flavored 
dishes—they are deceptively mild and 
smooth to the palate and in league with 
the sunlight to induce the siesta. 

Summing up, north of Montelimar 
the wise traveler will enjoy rich and 
delicate food and keep some bicarbon- 
ate in his hand luggage. South of 
Montelimar, he will find perfect mut- 
ton, lamb, fish, and of course game and 
snails, but the food is already coarser 
than in the North, more Mediterranean: 
many good Levantine dishes have been 
absorbed into the Provengal cuisine. 
Here, too, there are goat’s-milk cheeses 
steeped in spirit, delicious but fiery, 
and of course the inimitable Roquefort 
which the whole world knows, but 
which tastes best in its own county, 
as does its vinous neighbor, the wine of 
Chateauneuf du Pape. And if you 
should be bewildered by this and the 
other numerous great wine names of 
the region, choose an easily remem- 
bered accompaniment to your meals on 
the southern banks of the Rhdéne: 
Cotes-du-Rhéne, either red or rosé. 

But, carried away by Brillat-Savarin, 
we have hurried too far south. It is at 
Lyons that the Rhéne comes of age, so 
to speak, has its first real love affair 
with the quiet-flowing Sa6ne, a river 
almost as wide but only half as swift. 
The point where they join hands below 
the town was always considered sacred 
in ancient times. But the two rivers at 
their junction are really responsible for 
the character of this great industrial 
city. 

Lyons has always been the hinge 
between the two climates and th two 
cultures of France. Thus all roads lead 
to Lyons, and no wise traveler will 
complain, for this great city is also the 
axis of good eating—the very midriff 
of haute cuisine as it were. 

Opinions have always differed about 
the climate of Lyons, yes, even among 
Frenchmen, but you will not find a 
gourmet in France who has not made 
the sacred pilgrimage called the circuit 
du Beaujolais, for the wine country of 
tha famous name lies just north of 
Lyons and is easily visited by the ardent 
wine prover. No traveler of taste can 
afford to ignore the experience, and if 
follow the Rhéne we must . . . why, it 
will not be without many a tender 
glance over the shoulder at this in- 
comparable mulberry landscape with 


its verdant rolling valleys and uninhibited 
wines. , 

As for Lyons itself, the third city of 
France, despite the splendor of its historic 
monuments, its great picture gallery, its 
magnificent squares and bridges, there 
is something not very inspiriting about its 
atmosphere. This is perhaps due to the 
river mist which so often seems to hang 
over it, hazing up its sharp outlines. De- 
spite the excellence of its cuisine, myself I 


have always remembered the description 
of Daudet and found it not inapt. 
“Strange town!” he writes. “I remem- 
ber a low-hanging sky the color of soot, a 
perpetual mist rising from the two rivers. 
It never seemed to rain actually. It mists 
over; and in the flatness of this wet atmos- 
phere the walls weep, the pavements sweat, 
the balustrades of the staircases stick to 
one’s fingers. The people, too, in their way, 
seem to reflect this gray humidity; yellow- 


ish in coloring, with sleepy eyes, and with 
lazy dawdling accents which draw out the 
long syllables of words.” 

No wise traveler will repeat these words 
to a Lyonnais without provoking the pas- 
sionate cry: “Unjust! Daudet was a blasted 
southerner. How could he appreciate our 
city?” 

The traveler down the Rh6ne- will cer- 
tainly have more than his share of history, 

Continued on Page 118 








Everybody's taking a 
MISSASSAP PL HI 
River Cruise 


on the 
8.8. DELTA QUEEN ._ 


Pleasure Cruise Your Way to 


MARDI GRAS...the NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE... 


or Take Your Choice of 17 Other Cruises to Chattanooga, New Orleans, |: 
Reclfoot Lake, Pittsburgh, Kentucky Lake, and St. Paul. Ad 


| 


Floating “carelessly” down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers on a majestic 
steamboat, S.S. DELTA QUEEN .. . what could be more fun, more 


relaxing, or more enjoyable as a unique and memorable vacation? On 


board, you'll rest in first-rate accommodations . 
watch passing scenic shores . . 


. . loaf in the sun as you 
. roam all four decks . . . dine in air- 


conditioned comfort . . . delight in southern-style meals. A crew of 70 
provides for your every pleasure. Interesting shore stops enroute, too. 


MARDI GRAS — 21-day cruise. 4 big, exciting days in 
this gay festival city. You can join in the fun by 
masking and donning colorful costumes. Boat is your 
hotel in New Orleans at no extra cost. Leave Cincinnati 
February 20. Return March 11. Fare (including berth, 
meals), $340 up, plus tax. 


NATCHEZ PILGRIMAGE — 20-day cruise. 2 fascinating 
days in this historic city. Visit 30 ante-bellum homes, 
colorful gardens, stirring Confederate pageant. Spend 
2 days in New Orleans. Leave Cincinnati March 12. 
Return March 31. Fare (including berth, meals), $340 
up, plus tax. 


CHATTANOOGA — Special 14-day Spring cruise. See 
Spring in all her glory, along wooded shores of the 
Tennessee River and in the majestic Smoky Mountains. 
Two days in Chattanooga. Leave Cincinnati April 1. 
Fare, $230 up, plus tax. 

NEW ORLEANS — 20-day cruises. You'll fall in love 
with this old world city and its French Quarter, patio 
gardens, gay night life. Leave Cincinnati April 16, May 
14, October 1 and October 22. Fare, $340 up, plus tax. 


= 960 
FREE! Full color folder describing 
and illustrating 1960 cruises. 
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REELFOOT LAKE — 10-day cruise. “Sail” the Ohio, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Mississippi Rivers. Leave Cin- 
cinnati June 3. Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 


PITTSBURGH — 10-day cruise. Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers. Leisurely, relaxing. Leave Cincinnati June 17. 
Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 


KENTUCKY LAKE — Nine 7- 

day cruises throughout summer _ 

months to this beautiful play- 

ground. Leave Cincinnati July 

3, 9, 16, 23, 30; August 6, 13, | 

20, 27. Fare, $115 up, plus tax. 3 


8T. PAUL — 20-day cruise during Fall’s most colorful 
month along this route. Many shore stops. Leave Cin- 
cinnati September 10. Fare, $340 up, plus tax. 


All fares include meals and berth. Special rates for 
children. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
337 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














The picturesque settlement of ae Town 
in the Abaco cays of the Bahamas. 
Photographed by John Lewis Stage. 


a delightfully 


different world... 


the resort islands of the 


Bahamas 


ust take a look at this lovely island—with its sweeping 
J beaches and glorious, multicoloured sea. 

It’s one of the 700 fabulous outer islands that encircle 
Nassau, pleasure capital of the Bahamas. 

They're the “Isles of Perpetual June,” warmed in winter 
by the benevolent tropical sun, fanned in summer by the 
soft Trade Winds. 

Beneath those waters are some of the biggest traffic jams 
of fighting game fish the most dreamy-eyed angler ever 
hoped for. Ashore there’s a peace and contentment that the 
first-time visitor finds almost impossible to believe in this 
tension-ridden world. 

Life moves easily along that curving road. There are no 
trucks to avoid, taxis to dodge. Those pastel homes are 
unchanged from the time when they were built two cen- 
turies ago. 

Tucked among them today are smart clubs and inns, 
modern in comfort but neighbourly in design. The last thing 
that even their most sophisticated visitors want is for 
change to come to this island paradise. 

Small wonder then why some of the world’s most knowl- 
edgeable travelers each year head for the Bahamas—and a 
way of life they say is unparalleled. 

First they visit Nassau, wonderfully gay and cosmopolitan. 
Then they're off to their own favourite outer island. It’s 
easy to do... either by plane or boat. When can you start? 

Your travel agent is an expert on Nassau and the islands. 
Or, if you wish, write Dept. T-2, Nassau, Bahamas, Develop- 
ment Board, 608 First National Bank Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday, S. $. NASSAU, Incres Line, 42 Broadway, New York 4 
From Miami, Mondays and Fridays, S. $. Bahama Star, Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 8. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) 
and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto. 
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Continued from Page 115 

for the great river seems to traverse the 
richest corners of the European past in 
its arrowlike flight to the south. The fine 
roads leading south from Lyons echo its 
sweeps and curves, and this is a corner in 
which to linger, for you are still in a rela- 
tively northern landscape with verdant 
valleys and fine woodlands. It is only at 
Valence that suddenly the olive trees be- 
gin—the ageless gray-silver trees of Pallas 


Athena. No, here you are still in sunny 
mulberry country. For some reason or 
other, it does not seem much frequented. 
Yet Vienne, with its astonishing warren of 
medieval streets, its weird castle, and the 
lovely Corinthian temple, is worth linger- 
ing over; it is really the cradle of Christian- 
ity in the West. It should be of interest, 
too, to diplomats, for it was to Vienne 
that Pontius Pilate, the patron saint of 
the order, was exiled after his term of 





It’s a legend . . . that people who share the original Italian liqueur will 
always be friends. What a wonderful way to express holiday greetings ! 
Your dealer has Strega in stock today, strikingly gift-boxed. For 0» 
a handsome free booklet describing ways to use it, write Canada 


Dry Corp., Dept. H, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (85 proof) 
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service in Judea. At evening, it is par- 
ticularly entrancing when the blueness 
of the shadows, the round-tiled over- 
hanging roofs, and the many-pronged 
mulberries planted to feed the silk 
manufacturies of Lyons, the dusty 
plains around it—everything conspires 
to remind one that he is moving south- 
ward toward the heat of the Midi. 

Le Chemin du Soleil, as the road is 
known to travelers, rolls south from 
Vienne, through the rich plains around 
Ampuis, toward Condrieu, along the 
willow-fringed banks of the river, 
through vineyards whose crops bear 
the proud names of vintages known the 
world over. 

From Vienne to Condrieu is only 
seven or eight miles, but it is one of 
the most delightful and unfrequented 
stretches of the river. The landscape 
here hangs suspended between the two 
worlds; it is a temperate zone, so to 
speak, between the white dusty heat 
of Provence and the misty verdant rich- 
ness of a more northerly clime. It is 
a country not only of vines but also of 
cherries and apricots and pears—their 
frail blooms in the early spring turn 
every corner of it into a Japanese water 
color. Alas, how brief the flowering is— 
perhaps a fortnight at most, at the end 
of February—but how unforgettable. 

Tournon, Valence, Montelimar— 
and you are now in a new country, the 
kingdom of the olive and the cypress. 
Here the Mediterranean begins with its 
characteristic cuisine based on garlic, 
olive oil and herbs; here, too, the apéri- 
tif changes to pastis—an aniseed drink 
which is a second cousin to the brain- 
storming northern Pernod. This is also 
the territory in which to make your first 
tentative exploration of the little rosé 
wines which are (with famous excep- 
tions like Tavel) hardly known abroad. 

Under the dusty glare of the Proven- 
cal sunlight this new diet seems su- 
premely appropriate. The accerit begins 
to change from meat to fish—which 
comes to its apotheosis in the great 
bouillabaisse cauldrons of the port of 
Marseille. 

Even the most unobservant of trav- 
elers will already have noticed the steep, 
low pitch of the roofs, the warm glow 
of Marseille tiles, the ever-present 
black beret which characterizes the 
south; and more than one will stop in 
the shade of a plane tree to watch the 
obsessional game of boules which gives 
idleness in Provence a very special 
flavor of timelessness. Provence! 

This new world is a pre-Christian 
one, with its moldering monuments of 
the Roman occupation, its sculptured 
reliefs and shattered columns; even the 
bull fights you will see in the ancient 
arenas of Arles and Nimes will remind 
you that the parentage of this archaic 
ritual goes back to Crete and is pic- 
tured on the Minoan vases. 

But the heart of it all, of course, is 
Avignon with its honey-colored, rose- 
faded walls and machicolated towers 
rising steeply from a country dusted 
silver with olives, and more likely than 
not, swept by the raging mistral. An 
old rhyme alleges that it is the mistral 
which keeps the town healthy. 
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Now is the time to plan your winter 
vacation in French-Canada where the 
snow is deep and dependable, the 
air dry and clear, the sun strong 
and bright. 


For your free copy of “SKI IN LA PROVINCE 
DE QUEBEC", write today to: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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and salt water fishing... 
safe, wide Atlantic Ocean 
beaches...golf... scenic 
attractions... you name it 
and you'll find it at Fort 
Pierce. And you can set 
your own budget: wide 
choice of accommodations, 
everything from fishing 
skiffs to charter boats 
available. Write today! 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + 601 ARCADE BUILDING 


FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 
Please send me () Free Vacation Folder 
OC Free Fishing Folder 


















vienna 


highlight of the 
Vienna Music Season... 


VIENNA FESTIVAL WEEKS 


(early June) 

This significant event alone is worth 
a transatlantic trip. World-famous 
conductors, orchestras, soloists, 
chamber , groups, choirs, special 
performances of the State Opera 
and theater companies plus major 
Exhibitions—may all be enjoyed 
in Vienna—where hospitality, 
charm and gaiety are a way of life. 
Ample hotel accommodations. * 


See Your Travel Agent or Write: 


Austrian State Tourist Dept. 
444 Madison Ave. 


..the most EUROPEAN city 








WEED ’em and FISH! 


Kill submersed water 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle ane 
ear, with R-H Weed 
hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 


4 wi . 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY, Jacksonville, Ark. 








LOW COST 
TOURS OF 
IRELAND! 


BY LuxURIOUS we MOTOR COACH EEE 
All-inclusive 
atl on Even Tips! 


9 and 12 DAYS 
Fok AB 4 T $10 PER DAY 


neeteccbemest neareg a etc. 
SOUTH—Killarney, Blarney, Glendalough, etc. 
WEST—Galway, Connemara, Achill, Bundoran, etc. 
Also 12-DAY TOURS OF ALi IRELAND 


“SUPER DE LUXE” 6 DAY TOUR 
From i every Thursday and Tuesday 
from June 30 to Aug. 
510 45° vise KILLARNEY, RING OF 
KERRY, BLARNEY, GLENDALOUGH 
All rooms with private —y wine served with 
meals and MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


SPECIAL a DAY TOUR FROM eon 
Daily from June 4 to Sept 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish rail at bus 


transportation, and reservations at Great 
Southern Hotels from 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
o IRISH RAILWAYS 


(write for wer) folder and map) 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, NY. 
CHICAGO—LOS ANGELES—TORONTO 


ore Pe =F 


IRELAND'S 
TRANSPORT COMPANY 

















Avenio ventosa, 
Cum Vento fastidiosa 
Sine vento venenosa. 


(Windy Avignon 
Is salubrious when it’s blowing 
And poisonous when it is not.) 


All I know of the matter is that when 
the wind is blowing at full force one 
must grip tightly to the balustrades of 
the bridge when trying to cross it on 
foot. Avignon belongs to the Popes as 
Venice belongs to the doges. (Augustus 
Hare wrote: “Seven Popes and two 
Anti-Popes succeeded at Avignon dur- 
ing the ‘second captivity of Babylon,’ 
when, in the words of Petrarch, ‘they 
kept the Church of Jesus Christ in a 
shameful exile.’”’) Nevertheless their 
relics have made of Avignon one of the 
most beautiful and romantic towns on 
earth. 

Even travelers like Dickens, who 
were fundamentally unsympathetic to 
the sunny south, were moved to ad- 
miration. Of Avignon he says: “‘All the 
city lies baking in the sun, yet with an 
underdone pie-crust, battlemented wall, 
that will never be brown though it 
bake for centuries.”’ He is right, for the 
tones of these marvelous palaces com- 
bine a dozen soft shades, from the 
brown of dried tobacco or coffee to the 
violets and pearl pinks of cooling 
lava—shades of nacre and bister and 
honey according to the stoop of the sun. 

There is so much to see that the 
traveler almost succumbs, realizing that 
the town truly needs a residence of 
some weeks to be fully appreciated. 
But if your time in Avignon is limited, 
try at least to Vasit the Church of St.- 
Pierre, which is reached by a strange 
rock-hewn street among the giant but- 
tresses of the palace. From the clock 
tower you will get one of the finest 
panoramic views of the city. 

The ruined bridge of St.-Bénézet 
somehow contrives to. be the center- 
piece of every good view in Avignon, 
and with justice, for it has made the 
city world-famous through the little 
roundelay that has become a nursery 
rhyme for children everywhere. Severe 
textual critics, however, maintain that 
our children have got it slightly wrong. 
The bridge was never wide enough for 
dancing, they tell us, and the correct 
wording of the little song should be: 


Sur le pont d’ Avignon 
Tout le monde y passe. 


This criticism, however, has always 
fallen on deaf ears. The dancers are too 
lovely an image to sacrifice, and the 
song, like London Bridge is falling down, 
will last forever in its current form, 
whatever the grim professors tell us. (Be- 
sides, the correct version doesn’t scan.) 

The two most magnificent bridges 
over the Rhéne—magnificent both as 
works of science and as aesthetic monu- 
ments—were those of St.-Bénézet and 
the still-intact Pont St.-Esprit—a miracle 
bridge indeed. It is true that Trajan 
managed to span the Rhone with a 
narrow stone bridge, but it did not last, 
and for centuries heavy traffic had to 
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Europe is most fun from October to May. Take Italy. Within a two-week 
vacation you qan ski in the Italian Alps. . . sail on the Italian Lakes. . . skin- 
dive at the Italian Riviera. At Taormina in Sicily you can ski in the morning, 
and spear-fish in the afternoon! If you’re not that energetic, there are operas 
and concerts, festivals and fairs all over Italy. And did you know that Alitalia 
flies you to any of 16 different areas in Italy at no more than the fare to 
Rome? Round-trip Economy fare from New York is $596.90. And Alitalia 
Family Fares* let your wife come along for only $446.90. Non-stop flights to 
Rome, Milan, Paris, London. First and Economy Class. Fly now, pay later. 


*in effect until March 31 Tri- Taper Luggage by American Tour ister— Sports equipment by Abercrombie & Fitch 


Dept. H, Alitalia, Name 
666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Please send information on Address 
all-inclusive tours of 

O Mediterranean area (2 Skiing the Alps 








_O Israel O Holy Land 0 Africa City Zone State 








O Round-the-World 


AL] 2 ALIA The world’s fastest growing airline 


See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 25 major U.S. and Canadian cities, 
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SKI COLO 


.. the land of long runs - | 


Over ten thousand square miles of light-as-fluff p 
bright sunshine of Colorado’s crisp dry climate, o 
nowhere else in the world. You can enjoy | 
matter what your ge ay hic 
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| COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 

| Room 367, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
| This one coupon brings full information about 
| Colorado's skiing. 
| 
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CITROEN —-one of the world’s greatest auto- 
motive names offers.the most convenient way to 
see Europe 











ORDER YOUR CITROEN HERE, and a brand 





























new car (complete with all necessary travel and 
touring documents) is delivered to you in 
Europe direct from the factory 

















CITROEN GIVES ALL THE ADVANTAGES: 






































A mew car, with a choice of using either the 
Factoxy Repurchase Plan, the All-Inclusive 
Finance Plan, or taking it back to the States 
for further savings. Either way you go farther 
for less in your own Citroen 

















CITROEN 
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CITROEN HAS A CAR FOR EVERYONE: 
ID 19 and DS 19: Four Door, 5 Seater. The 
world’s safest cars, the best for European roads. 
Equipped with Air Suspension for the finest 
riding comfort. Reclining seats. Extra-large 
trunk. The DS 19 also features Power Steering, 
Power Brakes, Automatic Clutch and Shift. 


2 CV: The most economical Four-Door, 4 Seater. 


Lowest initial cost, and 50 miles per gallon. 
Practically indestructible. 

CITROEN invites you to write to the factory 
office for a Free Color Overseas Delivery Booklet 
describing the different car models 


Write today for your reservation. 
300 PARK AVENUE, DEPT. H-I, 
8423 WILSHIRE BLVD., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DEPT. #1, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
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be entrusted to wherries and other river 
boats, or pick a suitable low-water sea- 
son in which to try to ford the river. 

The first real bridges were not at- 
tempted before the end of the 12th 
Century, when St. Bénézet, who was 
then a shepherd boy twelve years old, 
had his famous vision in which Jesus 
commanded him to bridge the Rhéne 
at Avignon. Infecting the good friars of 
the town with his message, he actually 
put this fantastic project into execution. 
It took twelve years to build it, and 
when it was complete, the river was 
safely spanned by twenty-two grace- 
ful arches and Avignon found itself on 
the main highway of the western world. 
But, as any traveler will see with a 
pang of regret, the Rhéne had the last 
word. Of the ancient bridges, only that 
of Pont St.-Esprit is still standing. For 
the rest, the steel hanging bridges have 
managed to do the job at last, but one 
cannot deny that they are less beautiful. 

As the great Route Nationale rolls 
south from Avignon, the echo of the 
name prolongs itself; we are reaching 
the end of our journey and the “other 
children of the Rhéne’’—Beaucaire, 
Tarascon, and Arles—strike a some- 
what obituary note. So much has 
vanished from this sun-kissed world. 
The great fair of Beaucaire was one of 
the famous sights of Europe. Three or 
four hundred thousand visitors flocked 
there every year to trade as well as to 
enjoy the carnival spirit which turned 
this great entrepot into a brilliant city 
of lights and banners. Today, alas, the 
monuments of Beaucaire are all that is 
left to enjoy. The town stands proudly, 
fronting Tarascon across the broad 
Rhone. But both are relatively dead. 
The great festival of the dragon—the 
“*Tarasque”—was Tarascon’s contribu- 
tion to the yearly festivities fathered by 
the river. Attempts have been made to 
revive them, but I doubt if the past is 
so easily recapturable. 

After all, the creature called the 
Tarasque belonged to the age of drag- 
ons; indeed it is one of the more famous 
of the legendary inhabitants of the 
river. From time to time it would 
emerge from the Rh6ne and carry off 
the villagers until the doughty Saint 
Martha heard of its depredations and 
marched up in the dust from Les 
Saintes-Maries to quell it. In honor of 
this notable victory, the gallant poet- 
king René decreed a twice-yearly pro- 
cession in which this feat was re-enacted 
with a mock dragon made of plaited 
osiers and reeds. But this, too, died 
with the great fair of Beaucaire. 

“Silence and monuments,” says a 
French traveler, “echoes and elucida- 
tions of ancient history. Arles is the 
Mecca of the archaeologist; but its life, 
so severe and aristocratic, belongs to 
the past rather than the present.” 

I think the chief regret is that the 
Provencal costumes have disappeared— 
though they are proudly revived when- 
ever there is a bullfight. The arenas of 
Arles are among the most famous in 
Provence for bullfighting. Before 
every important fight, the young girls 
and boys dress up in the magnificent 
costumes of a hundred years ago and 
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Swift ... smooth . . . lively— 
Zim’s luxurious stabilizer 
equipped liners S.S. ZION and 
S.S. ISRAEL, sailing from New 
York every third week through- 


out the year . . . stopping en 
route at the Azores and Greece. 


2h Aes ' 
/ Indies 


A full season's schedule of 
carefree, captivating cruises 
aboard Zim’s new fully air- 
conditioned $.S. JERUSALEM. 
Superb food and service... 
sports, games, dancing, gay 
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and lively entertainment... > 


| 
For free brochures and infor- 
mation, see your travel agent 
or write to: 


duty-free shopping in ports! 
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42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, .Y. - Digby 4-7600 














LOOKING FOR A 


Resort 
or Hotel ? 
HOLIDAY’s Places-to- 


Stay pages can steer 
you to the country’s best 
hotels, ranches and resorts. 


Feet Burn? 


SORE? 
TIRED? 
IRRITATED? 

















PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief Yours in SECONDS 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholl’s 
soothing, medicated Foot Powder cools, 
refreshes and relieves foot discomforts. It 
is the perfect way to daily foot hygiene for 
the whole family. It absorbs perspiration 
promptly, keeps feet dry, thus helps prevent 
infection of Athlete’s Foot and neutralizes 
foot odor. Also eases irritating friction of new 
or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢# 
Stores. 15¢, 40¢, Economy Size 

75¢. Use it every day. 


Dr. Scholl's SPRAY 
Foot Powder $1.25 


Ways YG 


FOOT POWDER 








walk through the streets in procession, 
to be pelted with sweets and flowers 

Only life on the present-day island 
of Camargue, in the Rhéne delta, still 
preserves some of its old flavor, and 
the hawk-featured gardians, with their 
bull tridents at the ready and their 
lovely wives in the saddle behind them, 
make the most impressive and most 
authentic picture of old Provence dur- 
ing these parades. Their life has not yet 
been changed, nor their costumes—and 
presumably will not as long as there 
are bulls to herd in those desolate green 
estuaries of the delta. 


After Arles, the Rhéne, “weary,” DO N’T 
says Mistral, “after so much journey- . 
ing, slows like a pulse.” At the 
Camargue it divides into two rivers, ; ST | R 


losing momentum and color as it fades 
into the dunes. The two branches—/es W IT H QO U T 
Rhénes morts—now cross that strange } 

and rather desolate sand delta, which 


today is a great zoological preserve. Of N @) | L LY 
the two Rhones, the eastern is the only | 
A one worth following to the sea, for it : 
>) leads to the little church of the Two PR AT 


Saint Mary’s on the seacoast—the 
g Tommy spiritual headquarters of all the gypsies 
in Christendom. 

LV LE oa The long straight roads run between 
low dikes overgrown with white ranun- 
culus, across plains covered with corn 
and vines. Here roam the herds of half- 
wild cattle, and the’ manades of bulls 


AIR-INDIA destined to fight in the arenas of all 


the surrounding towns and villages. 
This is the breeding ground for the 
TREATS You Camargue bull, smaller and more 
ferocious than his lumbering Spanish 
LIKE A cousin. He is not destined to be done 
to death; he carries the red cockade 
which must be snatched from between 
MAHARAJAH his sharp and curving horns. They say 
that this little breed is a direct descend- 
(or maharani, as the case may he) ant of the bull of Apis, the unevolved 
, child (it has six lumbar vertebrae) of 
one of the prehistoric bulls. 
We ply you with fine food and charming Successtul efforts are. Gaing mace 
. ; : now to grow rice here, and the ripe 
companions. We fly you in our veritable 
" ° green paddy fields break up the gray 
palaces in the sky—Boeing 707 Inter- | jonotony of this salty estuary. But the 
continental Jets, early next year. We | real beauty of the Camargue is in- 
serve you with abundant flair — sophis- | separable from its most characteristic 
ticated Western know-how and naive | inhabitant—the small white horse, 
Eastern concern for your comfort. | Swift and mettlesome, which is of a 
Your travel agent will put you aboard. Saracen strain and without which the 
ardors of bull herding would be greater. 
This, then, is the end of the Rhone, 
no longer swift and unpredictable, but 
slow-flowing to the sea. There is little 
to see at the Saintes Maries save the 
beautiful and melancholy church where 
the gypsies come in May every year to 
worship Saint Sarah, their patron saint. 
But driving back across the delta, the 
traveler will think he is in the Nile delta, 
with its flights of pink flamingos, of 
wild geese. At the halfway stop there 
is a small zoo which illustrates the wild- 
life found even today in the Camargue. 
Foxes and wild boar abound; eagles 
wea madiadae “Wands art beet EXTRA DRY! This imported vermouth makes a vital dif- 
AIR-INDIA (2 SI strange dams among the dikes. It is a ference in your Dry Martinis. Pale, but not pallid—new Noilly 


natural paradise for wild birds, and a 
Anternational £4 not inappropriate monument to the 
last part of the Rhéne’s long journe P 7 : Bai ; 
¢ aid were without it. And use enough to make its civilizing presence felt! 
425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. + PL 1-4146 rom the glaciers to the blue Mediter- 

543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. * MA 6-6834 ranean. 





Prat French Vermouth is extra dry and extra light. Never stir 
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This is Europe! But Europe as you've never seen her before. 
Located in the center of the Mediterranean just 90 minutes by air 
from Rome and Naples, Malta is not only “new,” she is unique! 

Five thousand years of civilization have endowed Malta with a 
rich and fascinating history. Phoenicians, Romans, Arabs, French, 
Spanish and English . . . all have left their mark on her culture. 
Nowhere else in the world will you find so much of the story of 
man in one place. You can explore pagan temples like the 
Hypogeum or visit magnificent cathedrals like St. John’s. Con- 
verted by the shipwrecked St. Paul in 60 A.D., Malta can trace 
the history of Christianity in her churches, shrines, and catacombs. 


But Malta has beauty as well as history to offer. And the climate 





Malta’s national costume is still seen on many of Malta's streets. 


... Europe’s new place to go! 


is ideal. The sun shines more than ten months each year. There’s 
fun and relaxation . . . carnival, concerts, opera... 
kinds from swimming to polo. 


. sports of all 


Whether you want to search out the secrets of history, or simply 
relax in the sun, Malta is perfect. And so are the prices. The best 
hotel accommodations on Malta or her sister island of Gozo cost 
less than $10.00 a day including meals. The island is small enough 
so that you can experience an enriching sample of all she can 
offer in a few days. But you'll probably want to stay longer. 

Whatever you do, don’t miss Malta . . . Europe’s new place to 
go! The Malta Government Tourist Board suggests you consult 
your travel agent for details. 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in A. D. 60. 
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Leaning Tower, 

Cathedral and Baptistery at Pisa: 
intricately carved sugar lumps 

set on a billiard table. 


HOLIDAY HANDBOOK 


of 


European 
Architecture 


Most of Europe’s great sights 
are structures men have built. A distinguished 
architect chooses the twenty buildings 


most worth looking at 


@ Americans, in 1960, will spend 
around a half billion dollars on the 
Enjoyment of Architecture. This fig- 
ure is based on the notion that the 
anticipated 700,000 citizens going 
abroad will spend an average of $1200 
and that at least two thirds of what 
they will see for their money will be 
architecture. Even if my estimate is 
off by 1000 per cent, people will still 
be spending a lot of money and en- 
ergy to gaze at buildings, particularly 
in Europe, where such sights have 
been accumulating for centuries. 
Since a building is something built 
by people, other people should be 
able to enjoy it without the help of 
specialized knowledge. The thing to 
keep in mind about architecture is 
that it involves both an outside and 
an inside. To look at a piece of sculp- 
ture or a painting you have to stand 
on the outside and look af it. You 
have to do this, because there isn’t 
any other place to stand. A building 
is different: you may look at it from a 
distance, when it appears flat like a 
painting, or from nearby where it 
can be seen like sculpture, or from in- 
side. Seeing a building from the inside 
is a four-dimensional experience, for 
as you move about, the three dimen- 
sions of the space unfold in time. 


When the books call architecture 
frozen music, they are referring to the 
insides of buildings. : 
What I am going to do here is draw 
up a list of the twenty European build- 
ings I think most worth looking at, 
and try to tell you why. It will not be 
a “professional’s” list, although it will 
contain many buildings the experts— 
architectural historians or travel 
agents, perhaps—would put on theirs. 
Neither will it be one of those pre- 
cious selections which avoids the fa- 
mous monuments for no other reason 
than that they are well known. I shall 
limit it to those buildings I have 
experienced, and it would be a rare 
traveler and an immodest one who 
claimed, even in these days of rapid 
transit, to have seen all of the best. 
Experiencing architecture is an in- 
tensely personal thing in still another 
way. I happen to have some unforget- 
table recollections of a:<*:.tecture that 
are connected with a full moon. What, 
precisely, is it that one really remem- 
bers—the buildings, the moon, one’s 
emotions? I cannot imagine any list of 
buildings without such tremendous 
(for me) experiences embedded in it. 
Someone else, remembering other 
experiences, might omit them. It 
doesn’t really matter: Europe has 
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more fine buildings than you or I 
would see in a lifetime of looking. 


1. 

The Parthenon generally comes first 
on anybody’s list: perhaps because 
of the publicity it has enjoyed; pos- 
sibly because it symbolizes the most 
tantalizingly inexplicable of Western 
cultures and stands as a reminder 
that 2500 years ago there were men. 
better than you or I. Its architect, 
Iktinos, knew exactly what he 
wanted and how to achieve it. Yet | 
would not put the Parthenon first on 
my list without some qualifying com- 


ment. 

Down in the Agora—Athens’ old 
market—is another building belong- 
ing to the same family as the Parthe- 
the Theseum. But while the 


non: 


St. Peter's by Night: strung with thousands of flickering lamps, 


the debris of obliterated masterpieces. 
If one could be less rigid in making 
lists, I would give my vote to the 
Acropolis rather than to its major 
building, for then I could include the 
Erechtheum with its serene, level-eyed 
caryatids, and the temple of Nike—a 
goddess honored today by a new and 
different kind of memorial. 


2. 

There are only two other buildings 
in the Western world which have, for 
me, the “‘total’’ quality of the Parthe- 
non: This quality is not easy to define; 
it is not perfection (the idea of the per- 
fect carries with it something chill- 
ing); it is more the idea of a maximum 
realization of human potentialities. 
The Parthenon achieves this in a thor- 
oughly Greek way: it exhibits the 














































































































the structure blurs and sways as the breeze sweeps over it. 


Parthenon is a ruin, the Theseum is 
relatively intact. To judge from the 
Theseum’s appearance, I am not sure 
that we would attach as much im- 
portance to the Parthenon had it not 
been blown up in one of the wars 
between Greeks and Turks. In its 
prime it was a polychrome marble 
box, heavy and airless; as a ruin, it is 
a miracle, with the liquid sky pouring 
in between chipped columns lightly 
tinged with gold and violet. 

This noble wreck occupies one of 
the greatest building sites on the 
planet, and while it is the crowning 
structure, it is not the only one. The 


Acropolis is a bone yard strewn with 


preciseness of Greek thought, the 
humanism of Greek religion and the 
brilliant clarity of Greek sunlight. 
My second choice is also, in a way, a 
Greek building, but a Greece so mod- 
ified by time and fruitful interaction 
with the Orient that it is no longer 
recognizable. This building is the 
great church-turned-mosque-turned- 
museum, Hagia Sophia, in Istanbul. 

Just as the Parthenon represents a 
peak of achievement of “exterior” 
architecture—architecture as sculp- 
ture—Hagia Sophia is perhaps the 
greatest single space ever enclosed by 
man. Not the biggest: the greatest. 
The church stands as inspired proof 


that man has in him a potential be- 
yond any qualities he ever attributed 
to his gods. The building is a com- 
plex bubble, its domes, half domes 
and quarter domes mysteriously 
joined to create a space so delicately 
balanced that a breath could seem- 
ingly set it vibrating, and yet so 
inevitable an expression of logical 
structure that it looks as if it could 
outlast the solar system. 

The Byzantine world which gave 
birth to this incredible edifice was a 
Mediterranean world, Christian in 
form, which -blended the clear logic 
inherited from Greece, the Roman 
sense of organized power and the 
visual richness of the great societies 
of the East. 

The Emperor Justinian built the 
church on the site of two earlier 
basilicas in the first haif of the 6th 
Century, and his architects were An- 
themius of Tralles and Isodorus of 
Miletus, men more worth remember- 
ing than their client. It is reported 
that when Justinian saw it completed, 
he cried out, “O, Solomon, I have 
outdone thee!” Justinian was mod- 
est. His architects outdid Solomon 
and the Caesars as well. The church 
went through vicissitudes: its dome 
collapsed in 558 after several severe 
earthquakes; it became a mosque in 
1453 when Constantinople fell to the 
Turks, and its mosaics, full of Chris- 
tian symbols, were obliterated. 

When I went to Istanbul years ago, 
I traveled “‘deck” or fourth class on a 
Rumanian boat, a virtually cost-free 
but excruciatingly uncomfortable and 
slow means of transportation. So 
even in this day of jets the city still 
seems to me far from our own world. 
If anyone still shares this feeling of 
distance, and wonders whether a sin- 
gle building is an adequate excuse for 
so long a trip, the answer is yes. 


3. 

The third building in my trinity is 
Chartres. Possibly Chartres is no 
“better” than the other great cathe- 
drals of France, but does it matter? 
The yardsticks used to measure the 
qualities of architecture come in a 
variety of lengths. 

I first saw Chartres at a most im- 
pressionable time of my life and un- 
der memorabie conditions. What | 
remember as much as the building is 
the experience, which is as it should 
be. It was early fall, and a gusty day. 
There were puddles of water in the 
square, and the gray cathedral tow- 
ered over the surrounding houses like 
a mastiff astride an anthill. There was 
nobody in the still church. It was al- 
ready pervaded by the damp chill, 


laced with incense, that one associates 
with medieval religious buildings in 
winter. I sat down in a chair near the 
back, lost in a world of multicolored 
feelings. Then, somewhere in the 
world outside, a gap opened in the 
masses of tumbling gray clouds, and 
the sun struck the great stained-glass 
windows. It was like an explosion in 
Cartier’s, a soundless explosion. I 
gripped my chair and drowned in 
cascades of impalpable jewels, bil- 
lions upon billions of slivers of 
faceted color. Presently the sun went 
under ; some organist’s apprentice be- 
gan his fumbling exercises in a dis- 
tant loft, and the darkening church 
swelled and contracted with the halt- 
ing chords. This was the day I began 
to understand something of what the 
Middle Ages had been about. 

The medieval cathedral happened 
in the medieval world; it could not 
have happened earlier or later. This is 
why the cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York City, for all the 
love, money and scholarship lavished 
on it, comes out a perverted dream. 
Architecture reflects 
with great accuracy. St. John the Di- 
vine in New York was originally de- 
signed (1892) as a “Romanesque” 
church. It is nothing of the sort, be- 
cause the Romanesque period ended 
centuries before 1892. What the sensi- 
tive observer can get from looking at 
this church is a realization that the 
people who built it lacked a realistic 
image of their own time and hence 
had to borrow their symbols from a 
period long dead. Thus this very ex- 
pensive building stands as a monu- 
ment to a total lack of creative vi- 
tality. 

The medieval world lived in a real 
dream. The dream had nothing to do 
with plagues, slop pots emptied on 
passers-by, brawls in taverns, ba- 
ronial feuds. It had to do witha world 
out of this world, where evil was 
transmuted into good, where fear 
ceased to exist, where the infinite 
compassion of the Holy Virgin healed 
all wounds of body and spirit. The 
cathedral, soaring toward heaven like 
the highest trees in the deepest forest, 
was the gate. Or it was a filter, pains- 
takingly constructed of colored glass, 
which let in the sublime light of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, while screening 
out the pain and vulgarity and mean- 
ness of the life people were living. The 
cathedral was magic, but it was also 
real. It speaks to us still over the cen- 
turies—if we have ears to hear—-not 


its own time 


Continued on Page 126 


The Parthenon: 

a noble wreck on one of 
the planet's greatest 
building sites. 
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so much of beliefs we no longer 
share but of needs we still feel. 


4. 
Now that we have our trinity of 
incomparables, there are seventeen 
buildings to go. But doubt creeps in. 
Are there really, in all of Europe, only 
three buildings of such transcendent 
greatness that no other can be men- 
tioned in the same breath? Was there 
no other society, in 2000 years, suffi- 
ciently advanced in learning, secure 
enough in its strength and wealth to 
generate the necessary belief in a 
monunient to itself? What I am won- 
dering about is Venice. 

The difficulty is that Venice is the 
monument. Her bridges, famous or 
anonymous, are enchanting; her pal- 
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league as Chartres or Hagia Sophia), 
but it is impossible to imagine it de- 
tached from the Piazza. There is 
nothing in the world quite like this 
great square, dominated by the golden 
cathedral, given delicacy by the Li- 
brary, punctuated by the Campanile, 
anchored to the earth by the long 
loggias. Furthermore, this is one 
great architectural experience that 
can be enjoyed in complete comfort; 
the best thing to do is to pick a 
nearby café table and sit down. 


5S. 

Having said my piece about Ven- 
ice, I shall contradict my thesis and 
add to the list Santa Maria della 
Salute. It may or may not be the 
“best” of the isolated buildings in 
Venice but it has remarkable quali- 
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The Escoria!, near Madrid: calculated to make the beholder small. 


2 aces—Grimani, Vendramini, Pesaro, 

’ Ca’ Grande—are magnificent expres- 
sions of magnificence; her churches 
are not quite like churches elsewhere. 
But in Venice no single building can 
dominate and become a symbol for 
the city. Yet there is a symbol, and 
though not a single building it is in- 
deed architecture in the sense of space 
beautifully enclosed. It is the Piazza 
San Marco. 

The Piazza, like the Acropolis, is a 
complex. made up of masterpieces. 
The cathedral, an incredible potpourri 
of medieval and Byzantine influences, 
would be a tempting choice for a 
building (although it is not in the same 
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ties. It is an octagonal church which 
piles up to two bubbling domes, but- 
tressed by immense scrolls which re- 
semble oversize snails. It was designed 
by an architect of genius, Longhena, 
and is perhaps the best example of 
Italian Baroque. Few buildings any- 
where take better advantage of the 
mirror surface of still water, and for 
its reflection it has the Grand Canal. 


6. 

The thought of water brings to 
mind another masterpiece of a differ- 
ent kind, the exquisite palace of the 


Alhambra in Granada. There are 
four things to be said about the Al- 
hambra: it is a miniature (most fa- 
mous buildings tend to be large); it 
was built by interlopers; it is not 
really a European building but re- 
lates to Saracenic architecture in 
Turkey, Persia and India; and it 
makes surprising use of water, awak- 
ening in the beholder a realization 
that this most common of elements 
isn’t quite so simple as it seems. 

When the Moors overran southern 
Spain they found lush greenery and 
abundant water, and for desert peo- 
ple there can be no greater luxuries. 
Wherever one goes in the Alhambra, 
there is the sight and sound of water, 
but water in carefully metered quan- 
tities’ There was water available in 
any desired amount, but so powerful 
was the Moors’ conditioning as des- 
ert people that they could never bring 
themselves to be lavish in their use of 
it. The Alhambra fountains are back- 
yard size: they trickle. The overflow 
goes into shallow, narrow marble 
canals, across courtyards and into 
rooms. Wherever one walks there is 
water to be looked at, or stepped 
over, but it is always water in pint or 
quart amounts, stretched out to the 
last drop. There is something extraor- 
dinarily moving about this architec- 
tural expression of a thirst so ancient 
and a delight so intense that a drop of 
water comes to convey as much as an 
ocean. 

The Alhambra is more than foun- 
tains. Its delicate proportions and 
fragile traceries still exhale something 
of the pleasure they must have given 
the Caliph Abu’l-Walid Ismail, its 
original owner. 

When I went to Granada, it was 
with the intention of making an 
overnight visit and moving on. | 
stayed two weeks, utterly bemused by 
the building and its surroundings. 


r 
Spain, as a repository of architec- 
ture, is difficult to deal with. It has 
the largest medieval cathedral in Eu- 
rope (Seville), the wonderfully poetic 
cathedral of Burgos, magnificent 
Gothic churches by the dozen in Bar- 
celona. The main square in Sala- 
manca is one of a kind, and there are 
the noble bridges of Toledo, the 
aqueduct in Segovia, the walls of 
Avila. The building I have picked is 
one I dislike intensely: the Escorial. 
The Escorial is one of the largest 
buildings anywhere. For all I know it 
is as large as the Pentagon, a struc- 
ture with which it has a certain at- 
mosphere in common. Unlike the 
Pentagon, however, it was built to 


express an Idea. Philip II, the gloomi- 
est of monarchs, the most rigid of 
bureaucrats, the most complete of all 
bigots, threw up this huge pile with its 
austere yellow-gray granite walls in a 
lonely place only thirty miles from 
Madrid. 

It is laid out as a _ gridiron 
and contains a palace, a college, a 
monastery and a huge church. The 
main dome is almost as high as a 
thirty-story building, and everything 
else about the structure has been de- 
signed to make the beholder small. 
Seen on a dreary fall afternoon the 
Escorial is at its depressing best, and 
tht only thing to do afterward is to 
race back to Madrid and tie one on. 

I picked the Escorial in preference 
to better-designed and more ingra- 
tiating buildings because of the tre- 
mendous power with which it ex- 
presses certain dread aspects of the 
human spirit, and to indicate that it is 
not the function of architecture to 
serve as a substitute for tranquilizers. 


8. 

The Cathedral at Palma, on the is- 
land of Majorca, was listed by the late 
Ralph Adams Cram, an authority of 
the 1920s, as one of the five major 
buildings of medieval Christendom. 
In three respects at least Cram was 
right: the building is major, medieval 
and Christian. 

I made my acquaintance with Pal- 
ma’s Cathedral through a book not or- 
dinarily associated with architecture: 
The Mediterranean Pilot. | was on a 
large schooner headed for Sardinia 
from Naples, persistently blown to the 
south by storms. We missed Sardinia, 
and it became apparent our first land- 
fall was going to be Majorca. The 
Pilot said that the capital city was 
Palma and that there was a red ca- 
thedral. We were at sea, with little to 
think about except the many days 
ahead. I had never heard of a red ca- 
thedral, and the fantasies started grow- 
ing. For once, reality was as good as 
the dream. 

The cathedral isn’t red; it is a 
reddish color, and it sits with its 
broad side on the water’s edge, with 
the masts of the fishing boats in front 
of it. It has a splendid interior, grand 
and noble, all in the best Gothic man- 
ner but with something oddly different 
and exciting about it. The Spanish at- 
titude toward religion includes an ob- 
session with the idea and images of 
death; in this sense Palma is a thor- 
oughly Spanish church. The history 
books have not paid much attention 
to it, possibly because it is easy to 
overlook an island the size of Majorca, 
but this is all to the good. Palma 





Cathedral offers one of the few re- 
maining chances to “discover” a first- 
rate building. 


9. 

We must return to Italy—Pisa, to be 
exact—and here as in Venice I would 
prefer a group rather than a single 
building. The cluster consists of the 
Campanile, the Cathedral and the 
Baptistery. These are buildings of the 
11th and i2th Centuries primarily, 
and the time when they were built is 
part of their interest. The period was 
not one of structural innovation; it 
was characterized by a developing in- 
terest in proportion, materials and 
delicacy of detail and thus can be 
thought of as heralding the Renais- 
sance. 

It was from the tower of the Cam- 
panile (Leaning Tower to us tourists) 
that Galileo is said to have dropped 
his famous weights, thus dramatically 
undermining the hold of Aristotle on 
the minds of his contemporaries, and 
this alone would give one a good rea- 
son to go to Pisa. But the buildings 
themselves are the main reason. I love 
them especially as seen from the mid- 
dle distance, where they look like in- 
tricately carved sugar lumps set on a 
billiard table. If the Leaning Tower 


had never leaned, thereby gaining for 
Pisa the kind of publicity the Sphinx 
gave to Egypt, the group would still 
be an incomparable cluster of little 
masterpieces. 


10. 

Florence. It would be easier if the 
problem were to list two dozen build- 
ings in Florence alone. This is the 
great Tuscan city where during the 
Renaissance it would have been im- 
possible to walk down the street with- 
out jostling genius. This is where the 
Renaissance began, where Western 
man awoke from his long dream, 
where people first came out of the 
dimly glowing medieval cathedrals 
and, blinking, looked up at the sun 
and sky and rediscovered the world. 
How and why it happened, why it 
happened here and not somewhere 


else, nobody can say. But it hap- — 


pened. 

It is curious the way a society on 
the verge of change always seems to 
review its history before exploding 
into revolution. The great painters of 
our time did this, going back and back, 
rejecting one period after another until 
they arrived at the beginnings of art: 
pre-Columbian sculpture, the native 
arts of Africa, the cave paintings of 
Lascaux. Then, from this remote 


base, they made their leap into the 
20th Century. The architects of the 
Renaissance did much the same by 
passing over the Gothic and Roman- 
esque periods, returning to Greece 
and Rome, suddenly seeing, with 
fresh eyes, the architecture of classical 
antiquity. In the creative act of dis- 
covery they invented something new, 
and the man I like to identify with 
this astonishing change is Brunelles- 
chi. In 1401, at twenty-four, he was a 
good enough sculptor to compete for 
the commission of making the bronze 
north doors of the Baptistery, but he 
lost to Lorenzo Ghiberti. Brunelles- 
chi, luckier than he knew to be the 
loser, headed south to see the remains 
of Rome. He returned to Florence, in 
love with classical art, to win a more 
important competition for the dome 
of the cathedral of Florence, and 
with this miracle of technique and 
esthetics established himself for all 
time. His masterpiece, however, is a 
building so tiny you can wander 
around Florence for weeks without 
noticing it. It is the Pazzi Chapel. 

It may seem supercilious to pick 
the smallest building of the greatest 
architect and call it his finest accom- 
plishment, but there are reasons. This 
little chapel came at a moment when 
people were looking at the good 
earth again and beginning to believe 
that intellectual freedom and personal 
fulfillment could be won by man 
through his own efforts. They did not 
discard the idea of the intervention of 
God, but the focus of attention 
shifted, and it has not since gone 
back. The Pazzi Chapel was one of the 
first great expressions of this change; 
its delicate clean-cut precision marked 
a return to intellectual order after cen- 
turies of emotional expression. Before 
it there was no comparable building 
and after it there were many. We in 
our time are approaching winter, so 
to speak, in the great social cycle that 
began in 1400; Brunelleschi appeared 
on the first day of spring. 


11. 

It may seem unfair to select as the 
other building in Florence a structure 
also connected with Brunelleschi, but 
I see no way out. The Cathedral 
(Santa Maria del Fiore) is one of 
those extraordinary structures that 
were built through generations, even 
centuries; it was begun in 1296 with 
the designs of Arnolfo di Cambio, 
passed through many great hands, in- 
cluding those of Giotto, Andrea Pi- 
sano and Brunelleschi, and was not 
completed until the end of the 19th 
Century. It is strange to think that one 
of the great monuments of the Italian 


Renaissance reached completion two 
years before the construction of the 
Eiffel Tower. 

This building, as one can tell from 
the dates, is not strictly “Renais- 
sance,” for it started too early and 
finished too late. It is a blend, and a 
rather involved one, and many of its 
most important elements are not as 
good as those in other Italian build- 
ings done in the same period. But the 
great glory of Florence Cathedral is 
Brunelleschi’s dome, and there is 
probably no Renaissance city—even 
Rome—that can boast a finer crown. 


12. 

Leaving Florence virtually un- 
touched, we move on to Rome, where 
I commend to your attention the 
Campidoglio, or Capitol. I have three 
reasons for picking it: I was married 
there; it is one of the most subtly 
sophisticated and magnificently pro- 
portioned architectural compositions 
in existence; and it was designed by 
Michelangelo. It consists of three sep- 
arate buildings, so tightly linked by 
the architect’s design that it is impos- 
sible to think of them as anything but 
a single structure. 

The site, hilly and _ irregular, 
must have been a nightmare of 
problems, but Michelangelo’s gen- 
ius converted it into an asset. A steep 
flight of stairs leads up to a three- 
sided court which is almost rectangu- 
lar, but not quite. More stairs take 
one to the first floor of the main 
building. The color is the color of 
Renaissance Rome: a pink-orange 
stucco weathered in some places to a 
brownish lavender, and warm gray 
stone. At the rear the site becomes a 
cliff with the old Forum at its base. 

The architecture of the Renais- 
sance as developed by Brunelleschi 
and his contemporaries became a dif- 
ferent thing in the hands of Michel- 
angelo—grander, richer, more theat- 
rical. As one looks at the Campidoglio 
with hindsight it is not hard to see 
how the extravagance of the Baroque 
period would follow. To understand 
what Michelangelo was up to in this 
building, you should first devote a 
day to his work as a painter (Sistine 
Chapel) and sculptor (the Pieta, 
Moses and so on) and thus see him as 
the great universal genius he was. 

The Campidoglio is briefly men- 
tioned in Vasari’s Lives of the Artists 
and given what we would call a good 
review: ““He made a rich and beauti- 
ful design with a fine front in traver- 
tine. . . . He added statues of recum- 
bent rivet gods, the ‘Nile’ and the 
‘Tiber,’ eighteen feet high, and be- 
tween them ‘Jupiter,’ in a niche. ... 








DICTIONARY OF STYLES 


@ Style is nothing more than a 
way of doing things. A woman is 
said to have “style” because of 
the way she walks, lives or dresses. 
A building has style in the same 
way. Looking at style as a natural 
expression of an age makes build- 
ings easier to comprehend and 
enjoy. Here, then, are brief descrip- 
tions of the major European archi- 
tectural styles. 


Greek and Roman: The lucid 
Greeks considered the exterior of 
a building more important than 
its interior. Greek style was, there- 
fore, sculptural rather than archi- 
tectural; it emphasized beauty and 
reason. The Romans imitated it 
but made it more ornate and os- 
tentatious. Their major contribu- 
tion was in engineering (the arch, 
vault and dome), reflecting their 
practical interests in roads, bridges, 
aqueducts and stadiums. 


Romanesque (c. 1000-—c. 1200): 
Romanesque style contains such 
Roman elements as the arch and 
vault, but it isn’t Roman. It was 
applied chiefly to church build- 
ings, and the advanced skills and 
technology that had practically 
vanished during the Dark Ages 
had to be relearned from Roman 
ruins and by trial-and-error meth- 
ods. Romanesque walls are thick, 
doors and windows almost always 
small, and sculptural decoration 
is profuse and naive. The effect is 
both inert and awesome. 


Got ‘ic (c. 1150 -c. 1500): Goth- 
ic’s most significant inventions 
were the pointed arch and the fly- 
ing buttress. The pointed arch 
made it possible to develop rec- 
tangular (rather than square) 
vaults leading to the long lean 
look characteristic of the Gothic 
cathedrals. The flying buttress, by 
picking up the thrust of the vaults 
outside the building itself, made it 
possible to eliminate the heavy 
stone walls of the Romanesque 
period and led to the great open 
cages filled with stained glass 
which are the glory of the style. 


Renaissance (c. 1420-—c. 1600): 
The Renaissance style originated 
in Italy with a revival of classic 
architecture. But Renaissance ar- 
chitects had a lighter hand than 
their Greek and Roman predeces- 
sors. They humanized architecture 
by relating the scale of their build- 
ings to man, rather thantothe gods. 
Their favorite church design, based 
on a circular plan of the Romans, 
made the worshiper central in- 
stead of the altar. Renaissance 
architecture is symmetrical, in- 
tellectual and strong. 


Baroque (c. 1600 - c. 1760): 
Baroque came as a revolt against 
the growing formalism of Renais- 
sance style and is considered the 
last phase of the Renaissance 
movement. It was dynamic, theat- 
rical and full of movement; fes- 
toons of fruit and flowers figured 
as popular motifs, and optical 
illusion was employed to blur the 
line between reality and unreality. 
Baroque’s exuberance led to 
Rococo (more a style of decora- 
tion than of architecture), which 
was once described and defined as 
a “symphony of hilarity.” 











The whole deserves to be considered 
one of Michelangelo’s finest works, 
although it is not yet complete.” 


13. 

St. Peter's has never been my fa- 
vorite building, but it is impossible to 
omit it here. It is the largest church in 
Christendom, the focus of attention 
for the greatest talents of more than 
a century, a treasure house with few 
equals. 

It began as the design of Bra- 
mante, who won the competition heid 
by Pope Julius Il; Bramante was 
one of the greatest architects of the 
Renaissance, but precious little of his 
original ‘design is to be seen today. 
Only seven years after Bramante won 
the competition the Pope died, and 
the job passed through many great 
hands, including Raphael’s and Mi- 
chelangelo’s. Michelangelo entered 
the picture in 1546, when he was al- 
ready past sixty. He gave the church 
its present plan, and completed the de- 
signs for the dome and lantern before 
he died. He was followed by a suc- 
cession of architects ending in Ber- 
nini, who designed what is for me the 
most beautiful part of the entire com- 
plex, the great curving colonnades of 
the forecourt. 

The best and worst thing about St. 
Peter’s is that it is so unbelievably 
big. Inside it, because of the exagger- 
ation of normal scale, people look 
(and often feel) like ants. No one can 
remain unimpressed by architectural 
performance of this magnitude, but I 
can recall only two times when I liked 
it. Once was a morning in late spring, 
when the fountains in the forecourt 
were thundering away and the pigeons 
were swooping in and out of the great 
colonnades. The other was Easter, 
when the dome and lantern were 
covered with thousands of flickering 
lamps, and the structure blurred and 
swayed as the evening breezes swept 
over it. On these occasions the great 
pile seemed to approach human 
warmth. 


14. 

In his winning design for St. Peter’s, 
Bramante proposed a dome inspired 
by the dome of the nearby Pantheon. 
This did not come to pass, but it 
doesn’t matter: we have the Pantheon 
itself. 

This noble, lovely structure is one 
of the most perfectly preserved of all 
ancient buildings, and also one of the 
most widely copied. (Perhaps the 


most familiar—and most insipid—of 


all American imitations is the Jeffer- 


son Memorial.) The construction of 
the Pantheon extended over a rela- 
tively long period; it was begun, prob- 
ably as a temple, during the reign of 
Augustus and completed by the Em- 
peror Hadrian around a.p. 120. 

In its heyday the Pantheon, like the 
Parthenon, must have been gaudy, 
faced with white Pentelic marble, its 
dome sheathed in plates of gilded 
bronze. Most of the trimmings are 
gone, its statues have been removed, 
and it is now known as the church of 
Santa Maria Rotonda and is supposed 
to contain several loads of martyrs’ 
bones brought in from the Catacombs. 
Stripped of its glitter the building 
now stands with its essential goodness 
and grand simplicity fully revealed. 
Inside, its serene space is beautifully 
lighted by a single circular opening at 
the top. 


15. 

Many of the martyrs installed in 
the Pantheon probably met death in 
the Colosseum, which I put on my 
list with the uncomfortable feeling 
that so gory an amphitheater has no 
business being so unforgettably hand- 
some. 

Because of the publicity this build- 
ing has enjoyed one tends to forget 
that there were many structures in 
Rome devoted to cruel games. The 
Circus Maximus was three times as 
long and twice as wide as the Colos- 
seum, held 250,000 spectators, and 
was the location of some of the most 
spectacular slaughters in recorded his- 
tory. There were at least half a dozen 
others in the Imperial City. The Colos- 
seum is the one which remains, and 
its partial survival is something of a 
miracle, for all of these buildings were 
used as quarries during the centuries 
following the fall of the Empire. 

The appeal of the Colosseum is 
much the same as that of the Pan- 
theon. Here again we have an exceed- 
ingly simple and powerfully ex- 
pressed idea: an ellipse in plan, and 
repeated rows of arcades on the ex- 
terior. If you wonder why anyone 
might think this beautiful rather than 
just notorious, go look at it and then, 
when football season comes around, 
go to the opening game at your home 
stadium and look around you again. 


16. 

In moving from ancient Rome to- 

ward the present, I am reminded that 

I have not cited a representative of 

the Romanesque period. Romanesque 

is a product of the Dark Ages and it 
Continued on Page 130 
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Paima Cathedral, Majorca. 
oddly different, an “undiscovered” first-rate building. 


Hagia Sophia, /stanbul: 
a complex bubble and a mysteriously created space. 
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Chartres, France: é ; Santa Maria Delia Salute, Venice: 
stained glass and Gothic spires aimed at heaven. = 4 . domes mirrored in still water. 


St. Mary-Le-Bow, London: the elegant thrust 
of its steeple set a pattern for America. 
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Santa Maria dei Fiore, Florence: i : Colosseum, Rome: 
the dome is the crowning glory of the Renaissance. ay ao Te unnervingly, unforgettably handsome. 


Durham Cathedral, England: 
cool, half-dark nave of tremendous dignity. 


Campidoglio, Rome: three-sided wonder, subtly Pazzi Chapel, Florence: 
sophisticated, magnificently proportioned. the focus shifted from God to man. 





Continued from Page 128 

shows it. The work is rugged and 
heavy, far less grand than the Roman 
buildings it followed and infinitely 
less sophisticated than the Gothic to 
which it led. Two of the finest exam- 
ples are the churches of St. Gilles and 
St. Trophime in Arles, a most con- 
venient location if you happen to be 
interested in rosé wines. St. Barthol- 
omew’s church in New York has a 
respectful forgery of the porch of 
St. Gilles, but I recommend the orig- 
inal. Delectable as these two exam- 
ples are, however, they are more inter- 
esting as sculpture than as architec- 
ture. For the latter, [ do not know 
where one would find a better exam- 
ple than the Abbaye-aux-Hommes in 
Caen. This great Norman church, 
started by William the Conqueror in 
expiation of some of his major sins, is 
a complete and powerful expression 


sharp-cornered, “rectangular” look 
typical of the great Perpendicular 
Gothic cathedrals which followed. I 
saw it briefly and late in the day, and 
what I recall is a beautiful silhouette 
above a precipitous riverbank and a 
cool, half-dark nave of tremendous 
dignity. I pick Durham in preference 
to the great English Gothic cathedrals 
I know better because I think it is in 
some way more pure and perfect, and 
also because between the best of the 
French and English Gothic churches, 
I prefer the former. 


18. 

St. Mary-le-Bow in London—be- 
cause there cannot be a list of this 
kind without one of Wren’s city 
churches. St. Mary was badly hit in 
one of the German raids and is now 


Piazza San Marco, Venice: space beautifully enclosed, an arrangement 
of buildings that becomes a single architectural masterpiece. 


of the ideas which later became the 
basis of Gothic cathedral design. 
While in Caen you might as well even 
things out by visiting the competing 
church put up by William’s wife, Ma- 
tilda. It is called, not unexpectedly, 
the Abbaye-aux-Dames. 


17. 

Durham Cathedral, built about the 
same time as the Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes, is as English as the latter is 
French. Durham, like its French Nor- 
man counterpart, contains in embryo 
the later Gothic period, yet it has the 


being restored. The main reason for 
admiring it, as with almost all these 
little churches, is the steeple. It is also, 
for an American with roots in New 
England, the most familiar of all the 
kinds of buildings on this list, for our 
Colonial church steeples acknowledge 
their indebtedness in beautiful, unani- 
mous silence. Wren’s city churches 
were generally built on the most re- 
stricted, oddly shaped lots, and few 
could house a congregation of respect- 
able size. They achieved- visibility 
through the elegant thrust of their 
slender steeples, and a curiously Eng- 
lish perfection inside through the easy 
co-operation of cabinetmakers and 


sculptor-woodcarvers. If your favor- 
ite among these lovely little buildings 
is not St. Mary but one of a dozen 
others, I will not argue with you. 


19. 

When I was a student of architec- 
ture, we dutifully followed the various 
periods from early beginnings through 
maturity to decay. All this was set 
out in authoritative histories by em- 
inent architectural scholars, and I re- 
call that when many of the major 
styles passed their peak, something 
happened which was hurriedly la- 
beled Baroque or Rococo, and passed 
over. So I grew up associating the 
idea of decay with Baroque. The 
first suspicion that our venerable 
teachers might have been off base 
struck me when I went to Rome and 
was exposed to Baroque in its full 
power. There were the galloping, 
curved church facades, the boisterous, 
theatrical atmosphere of the interiors 
in which one could hardly tell where 
painting began and sculpture left off. 
Remembering the buildings at home, 
it struck me that if this was decay, we 
could do worse than use a bit of it 
ourselves. When I got to Venice the 
impression was intensified. 

But it was not until five years ago 
that I really understood what an 
extraordinary thing Baroque is. The 
lesson came from Germany through 
a kind of architecture that came into 
fashion when Bach was writing his 
music, 

The buildings are located near 
Munich, Bamberg and in the small 
towns of Bavaria. There are also some 
in Austria, notably Salzburg. They 
are like nothing I have seen anywhere 
else. The building I would choose out 
of a dozen minor masterpieces is 
Wies, a pilgrimage church set out in 
the middle of a large, immaculate 
meadow a few hours’ drive south and 
east of Munich. The architect, who 
deserved better treatment at the hands 
of posterity: Dominikus Zimmer- 
mann. The date: 1754. 

I arrived at Wies late one fall day 
in the company of Richard Lippold, 
the sculptor. We had both been in- 
vited to visit Germany by the West 
German government, but had slipped 
away from our guided tour for a quick 
visit to the Baroque churches of south- 
ern Germany. Wies, when we got there, 
was empty except for a woman who 
was slowly washing the tile floor and 
the carved wood pews. I unlimbered 
camera, tripod and lights while Lip- 
pold climbed up to the organ loft. 
And then there was a soundless ex- 
plosion like the one that occurred 
many years before at Chartres, for at 


some point I looked up from my cam- 
era and saw the church I was planning 
to photograph. It was all color. It was 
the Gothic idea turned inside out. At 
Chartres the interior was cold gray 
stone, set afire by the faceted win- 
dows. Here the windows were color- 
less, and you could see the clouds 
floating by. The color had moved to 
the walls and ceilings, bouncing off 
white cherubs and gilded cardinals, 
in and around altars, flowers, votive 
offerings, fake marble columns, 
wrought-iron screens. Here was the 
source of the art of the pastry cook 
and the designer of valentines. Every- 
thing was in colored motion, joyful, 
religious, open to the outside world. 

Then the organ began to play. Lip- 
pold, an accomplished musician as 
well as sculptor, had found the key to 
the console and he began to work his 
way through all the music he could 
find—-Palestrina, Buxtehude, Bach. 
As he played I realized that this was 
the first time I had understood Bach, 
where his music fitted in, and how it 
related to a time and place I had 
known little about. We stayed in the 
empty church until it was too dark to 
see, the dim but still exuberant forms 
blending with the sweef-sour notes of 
the Baroque organ. Then we left, sub- 
dued but also exhilarated. 


20. 

We are at the end of a list that rep- 
resents a near-impossible set of 
choices. It does not include Versailles, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or the Crescent 
at Bath. It omits the Stockholm Town 
Hall, the Whipsnade Zoo in London, 
Corbusier’s church at Ronchamp 
and his housing block at Marseille, 
the Paris Opera, the railroad station 
in Rome, the Royal Hospital in 
Greenwich. I could not find room for 
Blois or Chambord, the Palazzo 
Farnese in Rome, Bramante’s Can- 
celleria Palace, or any of a dozen vil- 
las by Palladio. King’s College Chapel 
and the Senate House at Cambridge, 
Haddon Hall, Cologne Cathedral, 
the Amalienburg in Munich, the 
UNESCO buildings in Paris are 
all missing. So are the Greek temples 
at Sunium, Paestum and other Medi- 
terranean places. The great mosaic- 
filled spaces of Ravenna, Athens and 
Istanbul are not acknowledged, nor 
the strangely moving works of Gaudi 
in Barcelona. The list, in a word, is in- 
complete. Number twenty is, there- 
fore, Reader’s Choice. This last-min- 
ute evasion of responsibility, how- 
ever, has one advantage: pick what- 
ever you like. You can’t lose. 


Text by George Nelson 
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IRST, write to the British Travel Association at 

the address below for your free 56-page booklet 
— Seeing Britain by Road. 

It tells you where to go and what to see. What it 
costs to rent a car. How to ship your own auto- 
mobile. Or how to buy one over there. 

Next question is when. Spring and Fall are the 
nicest touring seasons. The roads are uncrowded. 
So are the hotels. You needn’t tie yourself to a fixed 
plan. With over 60,000 inns to choose from, you can 


linger or village-hop to your heart’s content. 

Contact the Royal Automobile Club or the Auto- 
mobile Association, in London. They are experts at 
getting you off the beaten track. 

Finally, forget your American ideas of distance. 
Britain is as compact as a jewel box. 

Did you realize that there are a dozen cathedrals 
within 150 miles of London? You can drive all day 
without a worry in the world. Maps and signs all 
speak English. So do those charming bobbies. 
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THE BLACK FOREST 


Continued, from Page 67 


Fir-scented air and peaceful isolation 
dominate the Feldberg plateau, from 
where one sees the woods and valleys and 
streams of the Black Forest, 100 miles of 
wooded land on the Upper Rhine stretch- 
ing between Karlsruhe in upper Baden and 
Sackingen, south on the Swiss border. The 


Feldbergerhof is a self-sufficient complex 
with its own dairy, butcher shop, power 
plant, water works, post office and chair 
lifts. To be self-sufficient is the dream of the 
people in the Black Forest, where many 
are isolated in remote valleys cut off by 
snow for months. Spring comes late here, 
summer is short, and in July the meadows 
burst out with gentian and Alpine flowers. 
Homes are a walking hour apart. There is 
no electricity, bread is baked in a charcoa) 
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stove—a man’s job—azel sometimes 
specks of charcoal appear in the crust. 

The Black Forest people love soli- 
tude and patience. For centuries mi- 
grating nations and crusading armies 
have bypassed the region. The Romans 
settled in the less forbidding foothills; 
only in the Sth Century the Alamanni 
began slowly to move into the lower 
valleys. Five hundred years later the 
Zahringers and Fiirstenbergs, powerful 
medieval clans, took over much of the 
area. (Prinz Maximilian Egon zu Fiir- 
stenberg, who died last April, was prob- 
ably the wealthiest German nobleman 
in postwar Germany. The name of 
Fiirstenberg appears everywhere in the 
Black Forest—on beer bottles, build- 
ings and streets. Prinz Max Egon also 
was a patron of contemporary music 
and the Donaueschingen Festival.) 

Then there were the great monas- 
teries which took part in the settlement 
of the Black Forest. The region has 
many pilgrimage churches and villages 
prefaced by Sankt. St. Blasien’s domed 
church, a small replica of the Pantheon 
in Rome, is an impressive memorial to 
the wealth of the princely Benedictine 
abbey which built it. For centuries St. 
Blasien competed with St. Peter, the 
other great Black Forest monastery. 
Many old houses display one cross or 
two over their doors, depending on 
whether the ground once belonged to 
St. Peter or St. Blasien. 

Many taverns and town halls display 
the red-and-white shield and Austrian 


double eagle. They belonged to the 
Habsburgs. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, gate 
to the High Black Forest, was founded 
by the Zahringers but its architecture 
goes back to its Habsburg past which 
lasted from 1368 to 1806. Its wonderful 
Miinster, one of the very few Gothic 
churches completed in the Middle 
Ages, has in spite of its size the warmth 
and friendliness of a small Black Forest 
mountain church. 

Toward the end of the war the Brit- 
ish hit Freiburg badly in a retaliation 
raid. The houses around the Miinster 
were obliterated but the church, five 
yards away, wasn’t touched; it was a 
miracle. At night two strong spotlights 
throw their beams against the magnifi- 
cent spire which, it was recently dis- 
covered in old documents, belongs to 
the city while the rest of the Cathedral 
belongs to the Church. On week-day 
mornings flower-and-vegetable ped- 
dlers move close to the Gothic pillars. 
Just inside the main entrance stands a 
Bratwurst salesman, and the pleasant 
aroma of grilled sausage mingles with 
the scent of incense. 

Everywhere in the Black Forest you 
find the same sense of closeness be- 
tween church and worldliness, past and 
present. Col. J. W. Kerr, the American 
liaison officer in Freiburg, recently dis- 
covered a 12th Century spiral stairway, 
made of stone, behind a newly redeco- 
rated shoe store. Not far away is the 
Baren Gasthof, founded in 1327, the 
oldest inn in Germany. The atmosphere 
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is as thick as the crossbeams, but the 
Baren changes with the times; one 
specialty is the “Florida Mixed Grill,” 
made with pineapple and bananas. 

Everywhere in the Black Forest there 
are old inns that have been in the same 
family for generations and are veritable 
museums, like the Park-Hotel Wehrle 
in Triberg or the Adler in Hinterzarten. 
There is good solid food everywhere— 
fresh trout, fine game, roasted livers 
and kidneys, Mistkratzerle (young 
cocks) and Kndépfle (dumplings); and 
light-red Ihringer wines from the 
Kaiserstuhl, and heavy white ones, 
Gutedel and Silvaner, from Mark- 
graflerland. 

Recently a little industry and tourism 
have changed slightly the secluded 
Black Forest valleys that start almost in 
the suburbs of Freiburg. Schladerer’s 
grandfather ran the mail coach and 
distilled a little kirschwasser. Today 
Herr Schladerer has 180 employees and 
his brand has become the kirsch in 
Germany, as Steinhager has become the 
gin. Schladerer is made from wild 
cherries. A portion of the pits is 
crushed with the fiuit which gives it a 
taste of amygdalin unless served very 
cold, preferably with Schwarzwald- 
speck, thick slices of lean bacon, and 
home-baked bread. 

Herr Schladerer spoke nostalgically 
about cherries, bacon and other good 
things in the Black Forest. “In the old 
days people would kill a pig in Novem- 
ber and hang up a side of bacon in the 


attic under the thatched roof. Thesmoke 
that came from the kitchen stove below 
would cure it slowly. After six months 
the bacon would be marvelously dry. 
These days they cure bacon so quickly 
in smoke chambers that it has no time 
to acquire any real taste. | know a 
couple of old-timers who make the old- 
fashioned kind but won't sell it. I go 
there with a bottle of kirsch and we 
drink and eat some of the good bacon.” 

The cherries are a problem. In the 
old days the firm put barrels in front of 
village stores. The farmers’ wives filled 
them with cherries, or strawberries, 
blueberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
cranberries. Nowadays Herr Schladerer 
has to buy all fruit in the city markets; 
it’s easier to collect unemployment in- 
surance than wild strawberries. Where 
are the women who used to bring in 
baskets of pore-mushrooms and chan- 
terelles? Working in factories in the 
cities, where they have free weekends 
and social security. The wealthy village 
of Menzenschwand had trouble finding 
workmen for its large lumber camps, 
until the village elders built several ski 
lifts. Now the lumberjacks work sum- 
mers in the woods and winters as well- 
paid conductors on the lifts. 


Many Black Forest legends hover 
around the romantic mountain lakes— 
Titisee, Schluchsee, Feldsee, Mummel- 
see—that were left here by the glaciers 
of the Ice Age. The most romantic is 
about Titi, a lovely mermaid who 
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saved Enzio, a handsome young student 
from Freiburg. Enzio got lost one night 
and fell into the lake. Titi pulled him out. 
It was love at first sight. Titi spent all day 
in the lake, but at night she joined Enzio. 
But at last Enzio remembered that he was 
engaged to the nice niece of the Obervogt 
in Lenzkirch, and departed. 

Titi’s father, Titirex, was angry that his 
daughter had been jilted, and vowed to 
destroy Enzio and the whole human race. 


He pushed his trident into the bottom of 


the lake to hurl its waters over Freiburg 
but Titi, loyal to the end, plugged her mer- 
maid’s veil into the mouth of the lake and 
saved her lover and the human race. Now, 
every thousand years, one thread of Titi’s 
veil gets torn. When the last thread is gone, 
they say, Freiburg and the human race will 
be doomed. Romanticists should go to the 
Black Forest before the old myths are for- 
gotten. In the old villages of Gutach and 


Menzenschwand the older people still wear 
their beautiful native costumes to church. 
In Gutach the women wear the Bollenhut, 
with red wool balls on top. In Menzen- 
schwand they wear a black-velvet costume, 
a white blouse with puffed sleeves and red 
ribbons in them, a gold-embroidered bod- 
ice and red apron. Men wear red vests, 
blue jackets, white stockings, long or short 
pants (married men wear the long ones). 
But the younger people don’t like to spend 
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300 marks on a costume which, they say, 
is a thing of the past. A few Brauchtum 
enthusiasts try hard to keep up the old 
costumes and customs. In Menzen- 
schwand (population 550), Hauptlehrer 
Nonnenmacher runs a costumes group 
(seventy members), a singing society 
(thirty), a church choir (forty), a music 
band (thirty-five). Menzenschwanders 
seem to be greater joiners even ‘han 
Americans. Nonnenmacher teaches 
them the old folk dances—the Ribbon 
Dance, in which four couples hold rib- 
bons that are tied to a post in the mid- 
dle and dance in and out between them 
in lovely patterns; and the Feldberger 
Rutscher, which starts as a waltz, con- 
tinues as a fast two-quarter step, and 
ends with the boy lifting his girl high up 
in the air. Heavy girls are not popular 
in Menzenschwand. 

In some villages strong young men 
test their muscles in strange rituals, 
shoving and pushing one another. Be- 
tween New Year’s Day and Epiphany 
groups of little boys walk around the 
villages singing old songs. Carnival 
is still celebrated everywhere and en- 
thusiastically for eight sleepless nights. 
The “fools” put on their wooden 
masks, carry bells on crossed straps 
over their shoulders, and wear cos- 
tumes painted with animals. They make 
a terrible racket to drive out the evil 
winter spirits. People are superstitious 
in these valleys. When I was in Schoen- 
ach everybody was talking about a girl 
who claimed that her door opened (at 
midnight, to be sure) and that potatoes 
from the kitchen table came flying 
through the air. 

Black Forest people think a lot and 
say little. They dislike violence and 
war and distrust oratory and dictator- 
ship. They are pious Catholics, and 
Sunday Mass is the great event of the 
week. People walk cheerfully two and 
three hours to church. Afterward they 
have a glass of beer in the village inn 
and talk about low yields and high 
costs of living, as people do every- 
where. They respect the village priest, 
who is “a scholar,”’ but not always the 
mayor, who is merely “elected.” 

The Schwarzwald farmers are great 
Sinnierer, which means brooders. Dur- 
ing the long winter evenings they sit by 
the stove and brood over strange ideas. 
Village officials have learned to get 
things done in the fall. During the win- 
ter the citizens are often likely to change 
their minds. Their idea of humor is to 
hang over the door a water-filled pig’s 
bladder, which will burst when the door 
opens. 

The Black Forester takes great pride 
in his Hof—the farmstead. Men come 
and go, but the Hof never changes— 
not even its name. Kohler’s (the house 
was once owned by a Kdhler, or char- 
coal burner) is still KOhler’s, although 
the present owner’s name is something 
else. I heard the sad story of Ignatz 
Mueller, who was called Nussbaum- 
natz, (from Ig-natz) after the old wal- 
nut tree that had always stood in front 
of his house. He got angry and wanted 
to be called Muellernatz, which was his 
real name, so he cut down the beautiful 

Continued on Page 136 
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tree. Now they call Mueller der- 
abgesdgte-Nussbaumnatz, “the sawed- 
off-Nussbaumnatz.” 

The forest dominates the life of the 
people. The woods must remain in- 
tact, the farmstead must never be split 
up. According to the law of inheritance 
that goes back to the 15th Century, the 
Hof goes to the youngest son, who pays 
off his older brothers and sisters in cash 
and takes care of the old folks. Some- 
times the older brothers wind up work- 
ing as lowly farmhands for the young- 
est. When the father feels he is too old 
to run the farm, he takes the youngest 
“boy” to the notary and “deeds” him 
the farmstead. Often the old man likes 
to wait until he is over seventy. By that 
time the “‘boy” may be over fifty him- 
self, and he has probably remained un- 
married because he had no money. The 
situation is loaded with dynamite but 
the law is strictly enforced because “‘the 
woods must remain intact.” 

Sometimes the old man and the 
young argue for hours in front of the 
notary before the “‘boy” accepts the re- 
sponsibility of paying off everybody and 
delivering half a pig and so many 
pounds of butter, meat and bread to the 
old folks, who will move into the Hiisle 
(the shack). 

And what if he doesn’t stick to the 
agreement? Trouble, trouble, trouble. 
The idyllic Black Forest countryside is 
covered with the invisible scars of many 
family feuds. 


But the woods don’t know it. The 
woods are magnificent, mysterious and 
relaxing, filled with rustling music in 
the crowns of the trees and with the 
strong scent of firs. The colors and 
light patterns are always changing, and 
so are the trees. In the foothills the 
beech, the original Black Forest tree, is 
mixed with birch and white pine; 
higher up are spruce and fir mingled 
with Eberesche (mountain ash) and 
knotty maple; and on the highest 
slopes, the majestic pines. 

In the late Middle Ages, long after 
the valleys in the Alps had been settled, 
the Black Forest was still a dangerous 
primeval forest where few dared ven- 
ture. There were ferocious bears and 
other wild animals. Only in the past 
two centuries have men begun to ap- 
preciate the wealth of the woods. A 
few regions are still pretty wild, such as 
the Wutach Gorge with its strange 
flowers, bird-and-fish life, but most of 
the Black Forest today is no more ter- 
rifying or inaccessible than the Kurpark 
in Baden-Baden, at the northern end of 
the range. Everywhere the woods are 
separated by green valleys with large 
pastures where the farmers send their 
cattle to graze on the high meadows. 
The soil is poor and in some regions 
the farmer harvests certain crops only 
once every seven years, not enough for 
his own needs. He depends on the 
woods for his livelihood. 

The Black Forester’s social status is 
measured in timber. Money, houses, 
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jewels, cars don’t matter; only 
timber does. Even the smallest 
Hof has some wooded land, maybe 
just a few acres; the large forests 
are owned by the state, the vil- 
lages, the monasteries, and by rich 
farmers who own up to 500 acres 
of woodland. These men have 
horses, tractors and Mercedes 
220’s. Some have private hunting 
reserves which they lease. The 
woods abound with stag, boar, 
partridge, hazel hen, chamois and 
wild duck (though no longer with 
bear). But only timber counts. 
Timber is the heartblood of the 
Black Forest. Everybody is wor- 
ried about the recent decline in 
timber prices, caused by the grow- 
ing uses of plastics. Some parts of 
the Black Forest are now emer- 
gency areas. There is also a prob- 
lem of refugees from Pomerania 
who “ruin wages and prices.” 
There is hardly any industry in 
the entire Black Forest and in the 
larger towns there is little evidence 
of Germany’s Wirtschaftswunder, 
or economic miracle. Coming 
down here from the Rhineland 
with all its nouveaux riches and 
from the wealthy cities of the 
north is like dropping in on poor 
relations. The farmer makes a lit- 
tle from his cattle, rents out 
rooms to tourists, has a job on 
the side, and every year cuts a 
few trees with permission of the 
forest authorities. It’s not easy. 
Even though a man with four 
hundred acres of woodland be a 
millionaire, he eats simple food 
with his workers—milk, bread 
and butter for early breakfast, 
Znuene (bacon and bread at nine 
A.M.), a little boiled meat and veg- 
etables at noon, perhaps bread 
with Bibiliskds (hoop cheese) in 
the afternoon, and the traditional 
flour soup at night, dark or white, 
depending on whether the flour is 
roasted or not. No coffee, no 
beer, no wine during the week. 
Simple clothes, simple shoes. Like 
the nearby Swiss, the Black For- 
esters are thrifty people. 
Switzerland, France and Aus- 
tria are only a few hours away, 
but the farmers rarely go there. 
Many can see the Vosges on the 
other side of the Rhine but they 
understand no French. Once in a 
while one of these hardworking, 
thrifty men will run wild in the 
middle of the long winter and 
start to play Zego or Zwicken, lo- 
cal card games. You hear stories 
of solid citizens who play day and 
night until they lose their farms. 


I met one of the wild Zego play- 
ers whom I shall call Hofer, a 
sturdy man in his sixties known 
as the best blacksmith in his own 
valley. (People talk only about 
their own valley; no one cares 
what happens in the nearest val- 
ley, five miles north.) Herr Hofer 
is slow-spoken, distrusts strangers 
(a man from the nearest valley is 


a stranger), and has a passion for solitude. 
In a wild card game he almost lost his farm- 
stead, but he recouped in time. He owns a 
house, a small potato field and a few cattle. 
He makes his living shoeing horses, fixing 
iron wagon tires, repairing broken ploughs, 
installing water mains, replacing broken 
harrow spikes. 
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Black Foresters make their own carriage 
shafts, split their own rafters, laths and 
shingles. Using only sharp knives they carve 
plates, buckets and bowls, spoons and cab- 
bage cutters. They make brushes and bas- 
kets, clocks and musical instruments. 
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the other side of the house is the stable, for 
in all Black Forest houses people and ani- 
mals live under the same roof. Hofer works 
under it even when it rains; he can get to 
the stable without walking through snow. 

Hofer’s Schwarzwaldstube would be pop- 
ular in Fairfield, Connecticut, or Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, with its low wooden 
ceiling and heavy crossbeams, the Herr- 
gottswinkel (shrine) with holy paintings, 
the oval photographs of severe-looking 


forebears, with the cuckoo clock on the 
wall, the well-scrubbed round table, the 
rack over the stove for drying laundry, the 
shoehorn fastened by a chain to the stove 
bench, where you take off your boots and 
put on thick slippers. The windows are of 
small sliding sections and each has a'box 
filled with geraniums. There is a large tiled 
stove which has a protruding extension, 
the Kunst, where the old people sit on 
chilly evenings. Wood and fir cones are 
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used for heating; it takes four hours to 
get the stove hot, but it will stay warm 
for two days. On the second floor are 
the bedrooms and a large balcony with 
a beautifully carved railing going around 
two sides of the house. Downstairs, fire- 
wood is heaped high against the walls. 

There is an aura of romance about 
the house, but Hofer’s daughter says it’s 
one thing to look at the house and an- 
other to live in it. Fraulein Hofer is a li- 
censed D hneiderin (seamstress) 
who spent a few years in Baden- 
Baden, where a girl can have lots of 
fun. She came back last year after the 
death of her mother and would love to 
go back to the town. She has just sold 
the beautiful entrance door to a con- 
noisseur from Diisseldorf (who will 
put it into his country house and brag 
about the 1683). Fraulein Hofer will 
use the money to furnish one of the up- 
stairs bedrooms for tourists. 

“Next year Father’s going to put in 
running water and then we will get 
five marks a night for a bed,” she said. 
“Everybody does it. Breakfast two 
marks. Good butter, good honey, good 
bread.” 

Not long ago, Fraulein Hofer said, 
there was great excitement in the valley 
because of the wedding. I didn’t find 
out who got married but that didn’t 
matter. Weddings are public affairs in 
these valleys; anybody may attend, but 
he must pay for his own food. Only the 
closest relatives are invited to the wed- 
ding meal. Relatives may not see one 
another from one year to the next, but 
they appear at every wedding. 

It started in the morning with the 
traditional noodle soup served in the 
house of the bride. (You don’t have to 
pay for this.) Then the bride was 
fetched by the village band (in which 
Father Hofer plays the trumpet). The 
older women wore their beautiful cos- 
tumes. The bride had on a spectacular 
headdress made of colored pearls and 
metal strands. During the church wed- 
ding the father of the bride carefully 
looked around to see whether every- 
body was there—innkeepers, mer- 
chants, blacksmith, doctor, lumber 
people, and so on. 

“If I hadn’t been there,” Hofer says, 
“he would have taken his business 
away from me.” 

Leaving ‘the church, the newlyweds 
were showered with coins, everybody 
marched to the village tavern, and 
there they drank, ate and had fun. The 
bride’s shoes were stolen and served to 
the groom on a wooden platter, and the 
best man had to pay for them. Bride 
and groom were permitted to retire 
around midnight, but the party went on 
“until the last star was gone.” 

Everybody went home and said it 
was a fine wedding. Later, of course, 
many a Sinnierer would change his 
mind, and next spring they would tell 
each other that it had been an awful 
wedding. 





It must have been a master Sin- 
nierer with much time on his skilled 
hands who copied the first Black For- 
est clock in the early 17th Century. The 
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Bohemian glass peddler or by soldiers 
during the Thirty Years’ War. Since 
then the Schwarzwalduhr has become 
the most famous product of the region. 
People still argue violently over who 
made the first copy—the Kreuzbur 
from Rédeck near Altglashiitten or the 
Hackerbretterlenz (““Chopping-Board- 
Lenz”) from Spirzen near St. Margen. 
The first movements were made of 
wood, and the only tools used were a 
saw, a knife and a file. A stone sus- 
pended by a cord served as weight. 
There was only one hand on the dial. 
Later a “cow’s tail” pendulum was 
swinging in front of the dial, the cords 
became chains, the gears were made of 
brass, the weight was replaced by a 
piece of polished metal, and the dial 
embellished with a hand-painted de- 
sign. A bride got such a clock as part 
of her dowry. The clock was expected 
to last a lifetime. 

The cuckoo clock as we know it was 
the next step, probably invented by a 
Sinnierer who had been inspired by the 
magnificent clock of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral. They say that Franz Anton 
Kletterer from Schénach was the first 
who put a little bird on top of the clock 
announcing the hours, and chimes in- 
side. By 1730 cuckoo clocks were seen 
all over Europe, brought by the Black 
Forest glass hawkers who took them 
along just for fun. They became such a 
success that the glass hawkers became 
clock peddlers. The clocks went like hot- 
cakes and the Black Forest artisans be- 
gan to specialize. They became case 
makers, dial makers, gear makers, chain 
makers. The famous Black Forest 
painter, Hans Thoma from Bernau, be- 
gan his career as a sign painter for the 
watch manufacturers of Laule & Fuchs 
in Furtwangen. In 1851 the first cuckoo- 
clock factory was founded in Lenzkirch, 
and soon there was a thriving industry 
in Neustadt, Schénach, Triberg, Furt- 
wangen and Schramberg. Before World 
War I, 90 per cent of all wall clocks 
came from the Black Forest. 

The Depression hit the clock indus- 
try badly. Some of the clock-making 
towns have become ghost towns. I 
went to Furtwangen where the famous 
firm of Lorenz Furtwangler’s Séhne 
folded in the Thirties. (Lorenz’ brother 
was the grandfather of the celebrated 
German conductor Wilhelm Furtwan- 
gler; most of the clock-making Sin- 
nierer were gifted musicians.) 
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The industry had a brief flurry in the factory where they manufacture the famous 
early Fifties, when our G.I.’s discovered one-hundred-day clocks with pendulums 
the Black Forest clock and our PX’s were that spin slowly under a glass bowl. The 
full of them, but business is slow today. At firm, I was informed, has just invented a 
the small factory of Josef Walz in Furt- thousand-day clock that will run for al- 
wangen, a rather typical outfit, they used most three years without being wound. 
to sell a hundred clocks a day. Now they After all, the people in the Black Forest 
sell a hundred a week. say, a thousand days mean nothing. Nei- 

It seems, however, that the master Sin- ther do a thousand years. The wonderful 
nierer haven’t died out in the Black Forest. woods have been there much longer and 
As I left the museum I saw a clock-making _ they will be there forever. THE END 
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open water where fiords come together; 
and there are pictures of old sailing 
barges with their big Viking-square 
sails bellied out with the breeze..Wind 
or no wind, however, a sou’wester 
keeps the wet out. 

“A short summer?” you say. “So a 
long winter? How do you use the long 
dark hours of snow?” 

The fair-lashed eyes, with still a trace 
of a tilt from Mongolian ancestors, 
droop at the weary old question. 

“In the first place,” he says, “there’s 
too much talk about this dark, dark, 
dark. We don’t lose more than an hour 
or two a day compared with you semi- 
southerners, and people always forget 
that snow and starshine brighten win- 
ter nights—there’s usually a good 
glimmer of light about. 

“And in the second place, fruit isn’t 
the beginning and end of it. In any 
case, we’re drying and barreling the 
stuff well into December. Look up 
there,”’ he says, pointing above the last 
sloping emerald field to where the 
darker green fir covers the steep moun- 
tainside, “‘and you'll see there’s timber 
for felling—fir for logs and birch for 
firewood. There’s always ready money 
there in case of a bad fruit season. Then 
fruit trees always need looking after, 
and so do the cows and horses. 

“In the winter they live in. And 
they’ve got to eat. And then there’s a 
pig or two, and some chickens, and up 
above perhaps a few sheep, and higher 
up a goat.” 

Again his eyes go up the mountain, 
as another’s eyes would regard his land 
from side to side. There are exceptions ; 
a man may own a few acres of silted 
ledge along the fiord, sometimes ap- 
proachable only by water. Wherever 
there is earth it is meticulously tilled; 
and often even a small patch takes years 
to clear of stones, and to drain, and to 
improve with earth brought from else- 
where. 

“The hose?” I ask, pointing to the 
field that was being doused. 

The man in the sou’wester smiled. 
“If you have a waterfall and the equip- 
ment to tap it, you’ll have green fields.” 

Far up the mountain, like a smear of 
white marble, a glacial waterfall shone 
against ihe granite. A thousand feet 
below were the emerald-tilted fields 
to which it gave life and color. 

Up-and-down again. Even the farm- 
houses are built on this up-and-down 
pattern, their rear top stories entered 
from the field above. This is the horses’ 
entrance; horses in the attic! 

“And then there’s building,” Sou’- 
wester was saying, “and road repair. 
Many small farmers help on the roads. 
And fishing.” At last he pointed to 
those tall wooden platforms by the 
fiord edge. “‘Lookout posts,” he ex- 
plained. ““You sit up there and look 
down. We've put white boards on the 
bottom. Whenever a salmon passes, 
you see it quite clearly—you pull on the 
rope which closes the net, haul, and 


up she comes. A full-time fisherman 
sits there from dawn till dusk from 
Monday to Friday. Weekends forbid- 
den. Gives the fish a bit of a chance.” 

“But out here,” I said, “you wouldn’t 
worry if you needed a twenty-pounder 
for Saturday dinner?” 

He shook his head and pointed to 


the sky. “Spotter planes,” he said. 


I looked round at the paradisiacal 
little farm, every inch of vital soil 
neatly cultivated. “It looks a good life,” 
I said. ““Where’s the fly in the oint- 
ment?” 

“What’s the usual fly?” he said. 
“Taxes.” 

The Norwegians are forward-look- 
ing, energetic, and haters of poverty. 
And their high taxes clip off any excess 
riches and clear away any harsh poverty. 
This is underlined by a general policy 
of social equality that cuts the flounces 
of class. Old aristocratic titles no longer 
exist (as they do in Sweden), and any- 
one may walk in the park of the king’s 
palace in Oslo. The accent is on the fu- 
ture, on a high standard of education, 
on better communications. Paradoxi- 
cally for a land laced with natural water- 
ways, communications have always 
been a Norwegian headache. The fiords 
are fine; the trouble is the mountains in 
between. 

Taxes—it seemed kinder to switch to 
the subject of the seter, the high (in alti- 
tude) cheese farm that has given us the 
oid idyllic picture of a Norwegian sum- 
mer. As warm weather approached, 
part of the farm household would move 
from water level up to rich mountain 
pastures where the cattle would eat 
through the long evening hours of sun- 
shine and the family would make them- 
selves comfortable in primitive wood 
huts with cozy turf roofs. The green 
grasses .. . the glocking cattle bells . . . 
the nearly nightlong sunshine . . . the 
pastoral communion with Nature . . . 
flaxen-haired girls blowing a musical 
call through long birchwood horns 
down to the glassy fiord valley, their 
sunbrowned, muscular males in short 
breeches laughing with them, calling 
after them, and so forth. . . 

“All that’s over,” Sou’wester said, 
“or mostly. Farm families are smaller 
nowadays, younger sons and daughters 
are working in the towns. Or more 
likely in the new industrial settlements 
on the fiord here.” 

Looking up the fiord with its moun- 
tains descending to the water like ever- 
receding draperies, curtain upon misted 
curtain far into the distance, it seemed 
unlikely that industry could ever erupt 
in such a spot. But one of the compensa- 
tions of the mountains is their glacial 
waterfalls. The resulting cheap power 
has brought into being a number of 
aluminum-processing and iron-smelt- 
ing works that are far inland and yet 
accessible to ocean freighters. 

There is a branch fiord with one of 
these settlements, Hoyanger, near the 
mouth of the Sogne Fiord, and another, 
Ardal, almost at the very end. But as 
the boat nears the middle of this enor- 
mous snaking waterway, another in- 
dustry, this time one whose essence is 

Continued on Page 143 
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Continued from Page 141 
beauty, asserts itself: tourism. Tourism 
nowadays is too big, is too much a 
part of the life of the fiord country 
people, to be minimized as artifice. Too 
many people live by it, and from it. 
Fiord hotels and guesthouses must get 
their food from the farmer. And for- 
eign currency builds roads and makes 
for a more comfortable life. But such 
are the distances of this wild region that 
the tourist seldom seems to defile it: 
he is a pinprick soon swallowed up. 
Of all beauty spots on the Sogne 
Fiord, Balestrand is probably the love- 
liest. It is a village still, with the usual 
fruit gardens and hayfields, a few small 
reticent hotels and one large commence- 
ment-de-siécle luxury hotel whose many- 
tiered white balconies look out onto a 
stretch of water and mountain whose 
natural beauty equals anything I have 
seen in Europe—and you can throw in 
Mont Blanc and the Bay of Naples. 
Several fiord arms come together here 
and the water broadens into what looks 
like a wide mountain-rimmed lake. But 
the color of the water is different from 
that of any in Switzerland or Austria. 
And it never stays the same; it changes 
with the light. It may have the marvel- 
ous color of a fine gray Parisian silk 
shot with shafts of sunfire; or it may be 
a deep Prussian green reflecting the fir 
trees above; or it may be sky blue; or 
pink; or red—the changes are extraor- 
dinary. And there is that wonderful 
windless quiet, an immaculate stillness. 
The small white churches have 
whort, straight, grayish steeples, no 
Central European onion bulbs. The 
walls of the wooden houses are neatly 
planked and painted white, pale green, 
or occasional deep ox-blood—plain, 
austere houses, but lusciously gar- 
dened within prim white fences. There 
are no wine gardens, no drinking cafés, 
for this countryside still carries a puri- 
tan heritage. The tourist can get his 
liquor in the bigger hotels, but many 
villages and even large towns are dry or 
are limited to beer. A little illicit liquor 
is made, but usually a man must send 
all the way to Bergen (perhaps 100 or 
150 miles by steamer) for his drink. 
In summer it is light until midnight. 
A ghostly pale, indirect light, as though 
the moment of sunfall had been sus- 
pended for hours. Tranquil, and per- 
haps a trifle melancholic, a time for 
soul searching. And over all, em- 
phasizing that you are not in Switzer- 
land, is the presence of the sea. 
Balestrand is particularly beautiful 
because the mountains are set back in 
just the right shape, the glacier above 
hangs in just the right position, and so 
on—abstractions which cannot be de- 
scribed on paper. Less abstract, though, 
are the pleasant little sylvan promon- 
tory where once the execution scaffold 
stood; and the small disused harbor 
(Kvamsoy) where old sailing ships used 
to moor—the mooring rings are still 
there; and a vast figure of the local big 
Viking Fritjof set up across the water 
with splendid Teutonic drama by the 
German Emperor Wilhelm II. 
Balestrand was a favorite visiting 
place of the Kaiser’s. The gray spire of 


Kvikne’s Hotel in its time has stared 
down on a vast tonnage of German 
warships brought here by the Kaiser on 
a summer cruise. In the hotel vestibule 
stands a carved wooden chair upon 
which the Kaiser sat between five and 
five-thirty on the afternoon of July 25, 
1914. He was resting after a visit to the 
painter Hans Dahl’s studio along the 
fiord. And in this half hour he received 
a message that Austria-Hungary had 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
Serbia. Instant embarcation on the 
Hohenzollern. The summer was over, 
and all our summers changed forever. 
So deep-etched is the carving on this 
unlabeled chair that it might have been 
delivered yesterday. It gives you a 
creepy feeling to sit casually on this 
piece of wood which knew, for a few 
decisive moments, the seat of the trou- 
ble that altered for all time so many of 
the world’s ways. 

The carver of this. chair still works 
in the village, fresh-eyed in his seven- 
ties, with a long white mustache on his 
upper lip and two others above his 
lively eyes. His workshop is full of elm- 
wood furniture and the pearwood boxes 
he carves with traditional Norse pat- 
terns of dragon and, curiously for 
these latitudes, acanthus leaf. His 
wife still weaves traditional designs on 
a wooden hand loom which he made 
for her. Both weaving and carving are 
reminiscent of Aztec motifs—and the 
theory that Norsemen once peopled 
Central and South America becomes 
instantly plausible. 

While the tourist is sightseeing, the 
Balestrand farmer will be making hay 
or spraying his fruit trees. He will have 
breakfasted early, on sausage and ham 
and berry conserves—and his hearty 
appetite will have influenced the Nor- 
wegian hotel breakfast. It is immense— 
a dozen kinds of hot and cold meats 
and fish, porridges, cheeses, jams. 
There is one distinctive brown cheese— 
goat’s-milk cheese (geitost)—that looks 
and tastes faintly like caramel. And, in 
addition to the blueberry and the 
salmon, there is one of the world’s 
finest delicacies, boiled sea trout, better 
in Norway than anywhere else. 

The visitor may also appreciate the 
meaning to the fiordman of the ar- 
rival of the daily steamer. From across 
the water comes the petulant boom of 
a siren, and in the next minute people 
pop out of the ground to greet old ac- 
quaintances, to babble with those on 
deck, to unload a car, the mail. Ten, 
twenty minutes of supreme importance; 
then it is all over as the ship draws 
away and the crowd disperses. This 
scene is repeated every day at every 
landing stage all the way up the fiord. 

The Sogne Fiord cuts fairly deep into 
Norway, and is for the traveler who 
can spend more than a day or two in 
the country. For those who must take 
a quicker look at a fiord, there is a 
flight from Copenhagen to Stavanger 
for a day’s boating up the nearby Lyse 


*Fiord, all done in forty-four hours. 


Back again to the Sogne Fiord, the 
steamer leaves Balestrand and again 
enters the corridor of dark-green baize 
walls, green fly-sized farms and zebra- 


skin rugs of snow and rock high against 
the sky. The magnificence again repeats 
itself with endless insistence. Again and 


_ again the eye is caught by a waterfall, a 


gray-spired church, a shining snow 
peak, a projecting sugar-loaf hill, all 
passing slowly, all recurring again. If 
this were Central Europe, a castle 
would top every available hump, but 
here the terrain is too wild. Very oc- 
casionally a large white, classically 
porched house shows itself, often the 
former residence of one of the old Dan- 
ish governors. Lonely rowboats shaped 
like melon rind catch the eye; there is a 
fluttering of black-and-white magpies, 
flying clergy of the woods; then a large 
salmon, jumping. 

Farther along, the fiord again 
broadens at Kaupanger, where the 
mountains fall back to make room for a 
sawmill. There is little more than the 
mill and a scattering of houses and a 
dock; but Kaupanger has an air—it 
smells pleasantly of resin and the clean 
tang of fresh-cut wood, and men in 
rcugh shirts and sawdust-covered shoes 
look just as Henrik Ibsen may have 
seen them. For the ghost of the man 
who wrote Ghosts is still abroad on the 
fiords . . . many a house or hotel of his 
time remains, with lace curtains and a 
veranda with fretted eaves, a decorated 
black-iron stove in the corner and old, 
plushy pictures on the walls. A man in 
tweed knickerbockers, you expect, may 
enter at any moment and tell of death or 
avalanche. 

The avalanche is not imagination; 
it is truth. It is difficult for the visitor to 
know how drastic is the change from, 
summer greenery to the rigorous man- 
tling of winter snow and ice. Bright 
shirts and naked torsos change to thick 
wool and heavy furs. Iron steamer 
bows crack through the thick fiord ice. 
The snow-dressed fir trees climbing the 
mountain look like glittering herring 
bones. Even the torrential waterfalls 
slow down, and now dribble bottle-glass 
water over icicles as big as organ pipes. 
And hanging over all are hundreds of 
tons of accumulated snow ready in one 
terrible second to plunge down upon 
whatever may lie below. 

Along the lonely mountain roads are 
the marks of occasional tragedy. A 
metal plaque on a boulder the size of a 
house tells how it crushed a home and 
its occupants; and at another point a 
happier stone tells that here a postman 
walking his route was buried by a giant 
avalanche and given up for lost, yet 
managed to dig himself out with his 
post horn fifty-six hours later. The first 
woman who saw him stumbling down 
toward the village thought he was a 
ghost, and fainted: the survivor had to 
turn reviver. 

One picture the snows bring up is 
untrue—that of endless white and gray. 
In these latitudes the winter sun lies 
low, and its angular rays gild the white 
with a blaze of color. The snow ard ice 
shine like stained glass—purple, lilac, 
rose, golden red. Yet in this same place 
in summer the hothouse quality of the 
rock walls makes it possible to grow 
fields of tobacco. It is a land of para- 
doxes, of invisible truths; often the 
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water is as deep as the mountain is 
high, so that, should the sea suddenly be 
miraculously removed, a flat waterside 
village would be clinging halfway up a 
precipice. 

There is no odder sight on this long 
waterway than Ardal, one hundred and 
twenty miles inland at the very tip of 
one of the final fiord roots. Ardal is an 
industrial community of six thousand 
people set unbelievably in the green 






































fastnesses. Your steamer has plodded 
for twelve or thirteen hours through 
slow, slow scenery. Your mind is used 
to the vegetable tapestry. And now 
here, at the end of the journey, where 
the water at last stops and the green 
curtains of mountain descend abruptly 
on either side of a narrow river valley— 
here suddenly a brown smudge of docks 
and cranes and furnaces dams the fiord 
floor! 


All over the world such industrial 
settlements now occur in open coun- 
try—we should be used to it. But in this 
dramatic land it still comes as a shock. 
The cranes and docks have a dead, tired 
look after the clean green. Not many 
years ago this was a small village by a 
salmon stream. Today it attracts ships 
from across the world bringing bauxite 
to be processed by cheap power into 
aluminum. During the war the Germans 
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conceived a number of vast hospital- 
clean electric-power units tunneled 
deep in the granite. Few hands are 
needed to run them; they are auto- 
matic, and you suspect the tending 
hand of a posse of fairies round every 
polished corner. The real work at Ar- 
dal is done in the processing sheds and 
smelting furnaces. Most of the men 
who spend their days in this atmosphere 
of metals are from farming families. 
About one sixth of them commute by 
ferry to their old farmhouses along the 
fiord. The rest live near the plant in 
modern houses with bright gardens. 
They can be up into the mountains or 
into open country along the valley in 
minutes. They ski in winter, and for the 
summer build small huts a few miles 
out for off hours and weekends. There 
are shops, a restaurant or two, weekly 
dances, a swimming pool, movies three 
days a week, lectures, football, ski 
jumping, and so on. It is a far cry from 
the life on the small, isolated farms. 

And do they like this? They like the 
money. An ordinary worker can make 
$1900 to $2500 a year. Rents are low, 
and a bachelor can live in a barracks 
for a nominal figure (there are also 
bachelors’ quarters that look like a 
country club—though these are more 
expensive, and, consequently, less pop- 
ular). Many like the greater liveliness 
of a larger community, but against this 
is the Norwegian’s passion for Nature. 
And though here Nature is quickly ac- 
cessible, it is not pure Nature as these 
Nordic people know and love it. 

Yet this is the pattern of the future. 
Building will double Ardal in a few 
years, and the community is in a state 
of transition with iron refuse lying 
about, too much new concrete, a tired 
look about the grass. Standing among 
all this is a beautifully kept church gar- 
den with flowers and well-watered 
grass; this, you feel sure, is how the 
whole place will look when it has set- 
tled down. Plunked down in such green 
country, Ardal one day should be a 
good place to live in. 

Times change. Traditional peasant 
dances are disappearing, the old cus- 
tom of the gold-crowned bride on 
horseback, riding from her wedding to 
the fiddler’s tune, is rare in Norway to- 
day. And yet, in the streamlined res- 
taurant in “industrial” Ardal, the 
waitresses still wear black bombazine 
uniforms and white caps. And the older 
of the express steamers to Bergen has a 
communal board, with huge plushy red 
tablecloths, at which the food is brought 
round for second helpings. And wooden 
houses, though built yesterday, soon 
creep with the slow wistful growth of 
Victorian-looking potted plants. 

What I am trying to say is that, al- 
though these people along the fiords 
have taken naturally to all the equip- 
ment that makes life more comfortable, 
there is still a perceptible hang-back 
into the air of the 19th Century. You 
might arrive from America in a few 
hours in a pressurized plane; but once 
here you will find yourself in a vast, 
superbly beautiful landscape illumi- 

nated with the lovely light of nearly 
regainable times past. 


THE END 
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SWITZERLAND 


Campione, an Italian town in 
Switzerland, has a casino 

which cheerfully relieves the Swiss 
of their hard-earned francs. 


The Town 
With the 
Split 


Personality 


by Edith Templeton 


@ He who is guided by the guide- 
book will be misguided. Take, for 
instance, this entry: “Campione: 
small fishing village on the shores 
of Lake Lugano. Exceptionally fine 
view.” It does not so much offend 
by what it has said as by what it has 
not said. 

It is true, the fishermen do exist. 
During the afternoon they can be 
seen on the lake in their boats, mess- 
ing about with rods and nets in a 
most lordly fashion. At noon they 
appear disheveled and in pajamas 
on the balconies of their sparkling 
modern houses, and toward the 
evening they may be observed in 
shoals, clad in formal dress, all 
streaming in a certain direction. By 
then the lonely fishing village is 
jammed to overflow with parked 
cars; yet none of the people who 
have come in those cars are to be 
seen anywhere outside. Clearly, they 
have not come to admire the excep- 
tionally fine view. 

Little Campione is the biggest 
freak in the whole of Europe. For 
one thing, though it lies in Switzer- 
land, it is not Swiss. It is a piece of 
Italy entirely surrounded by Swiss 
soil, and while this sort of setup is 
called an enclave, the Swiss are more 
likely to call it a festering sore and a 
black spot of disgrace. Although 
there is no direct communication by 
lake or by road with the Italian 
motherland, there are no customs or 
passport formalities to be gone 
through upon entering. The cur- 


rency is Swiss francs. The police are 
the Italian carabinieri. The tele- 
phones are part of the Swiss Lugano 
network and the inhabitants’ cars 
bear Swiss plates. The post office is a 
sort of two-headed calf, selling 
Italian stamps for Swiss money, but 
you can also mail letters with Swiss 
stamps. The inhabitants bear gladly 
with this confusion, and who 
wouldn’t? They have grown exceed- 
ingly prosperous on the fish they 
don’t bother to catch and they pay 
no taxes. 

It is not this which the Swiss be- 
grudge. They are sensible enough to 
realize they cannot all move to 
Campione and enjoy a tax-free life. 
And yet, Campione is forever dis- 
cussed in the Congress in Berne, and 
not lovingly either. This is because 
Campione has the only casino in 
Europe which plays in hard cur- 
rency, in stanch, solid, hard-to-get 
Swiss francs, although the casino 
stands on Italian soil and is owned 
by an Italian society (called SITI, 
which stands for Societa Incrementi 
Turistichi Italiani) and controlled 
by the Italian state. The Swiss do not 
tolerate casinos in their own coun- 
try, and they dislike even more the 
idea that their people should carry 
their admirable hard currency out of 
the country and gamble it away. 


Walking past the pillared landing 
stage where the steamer from 
Lugano docks several times a day, 
you arrive at an exceedingly long, 
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Newest 
Triumph 
The economy 
Estate Wagon that 


“pays for itself” 
in a year 


Read how this new British car 
—roomiest in its class—saves 
$1850 on purchase price and 
operating costs. The new Triumph 
Estate Wagon costs only $1899, Port 
of Entry. It practically pays for itself 
with its savings. 


The Triumph costs $1500 less than 
the average station wagon. And—at 40 
mpg-—it costs $350 a year less to oper- 
ate. So it saves $1850 the first year 
alone, and it’s the “best engineered” 
economy car, to boot. 


The Triumph people have made 
economy cars for 56 years. This wealth 
of experience gives the new estate 
wagon a decided edge over other cars 
of its kind. 


The Triumph is almost as much fun 
to drive as its famous sports car cousin, 
the Triumph TR-3. It goes well over 
70, cruises at 65. It’s unusually quiet, 
and so nimble, it makes a U-turn in 
less than 3 car lengths. You can park 
it almost anywhere, too. The Triumph 
is only 12 feet long. 


For all its compactness—the new 
Triumph is downright spacious inside. 
Theres more load space than in any 
other car in its class...room to haul a 
quarter-ton of goods at a time. 


The Triumph was made to grace the 
stateliest homes of England. Its lines 
are simple, superbly understated. And 
the car is finished with the skill fine 
British craftsmen are famous for. 


The new Estate Wagons have just 
arrived at all 700 Triumph dealers. No 
waiting for delivery —if you act now. 
Phone your nearest dealer. He'll gladly 
drive the car to your door for a test. 
There’s no obligation. 


But don’t delay. You won’t find an- 
other car that hauls as much, saves 
you more, and performs with such 
spirit. Call your Triumph dealer today! 


1960 ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899* 


*Port of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes. 
White walls extra. Slightly higher in West. 
Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., 1745 
Broadway, New York 19. 
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Imagine the pleasure of motoring 
through Europe...without the nuisance 
of driving, figuring out foreign road 
signs, making train reservations, 
battling customs. Instead, you relax in 
a luxurious motor coach as Europe un- 
folds before you. The highspots as well 
as the fascinating byways that most 
tourists miss! Sharing these memories- 
for-a-lifetime with you are some 20 con- 
genial fellow-passengers. Before you 
know it, everyone seems like an old 
friend. You’ll soon understand why we 
like to call our Percival Group Tours 
“Happy Throngs”! 

Your guide every step of the way is an 
experienced Percival Tour Conductor. 
He handles all details of hotels, meals, 
tipping, baggage declarations. Inter- 
prets in several languages. Gives you 
pointers on shopping bargains. Even 
advises you on an evening’s fun. Your 
sole concern is having a ball! 


7 COUNTRIES IN 20 DAYS 


The “Three-Weeker” is a good example 
of a typical Pergival Tour. Here is the 
itinerary that takes you through the 
fabled landmarks of Germany, Switz- 
erland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
Monaco and France: 


snail 


How would you like 
to Motor through Europe? 


Join a Percival “Happy Throng’’! 


1st Day—Flight from New York to 
Frankfurt and transfer to Heidelberg, 
lovely old university town where guided 
tour starts; 2nd & 3rd Day — Lucerne, 
Swiss lake resort where Richard Wag- 
ner vacationed and composed; 4th Day 
—Innsbruck, capital of the Austrian 
Tirol and gateway through the Alps 
since Roman times; 5th & 6th Day— 
Venice, perhaps the most romantic city 
in the world; 7th & 8th Day — Florence, 
art capital of Italy; 9th, 10th & 11th 
Day — Rome, the Eternal City; 12th Day 
—Viareggio, famous beach resort; 13th 
& 14th Day— Monte Carlo, playland of 
Europe; 15th Day—Grenoble, ancient 
fortress city of Provence; 16th Day — 
Dijon, medieVal capital of Burgundy; 
17th, 18th & 19th Day — Paris, la ville 
lumiére, truly named “City of Light”; 
20th Day — Home again to New York! 

And remember this is only one of 
many exciting Percival Tours to all 
parts of the world. This happens to be 
the shortest European tour and costs 
you only $859. Many other itineraries 
to suit your budget and your available 
time. All of them backed by the personal 
integrity and professional know-how of 
Harold Percival, company President 
and leader in the travel field for the 
last 30 years. 


“ bereiwal, 


FREE gTOUR BOOKLETS 
Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets 
are a “must”--even if you're only con- 
sidering a trip abroad. Send for them 
today! They give dates when groups are 
departing. 18 different tours, 20 to 70 
days, priced $780 to $ Not only to 
Europe but Around the Pacific, Around 
the Middle East and Around the World. 
And much other interesting travel and 
tour information besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours liter- 
ature or send off coupon at right—today! 
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drab, two-storied building rising from 
a terrace above the water. It bears all 
the hallmarks of acivic institution, from 
the meanly proportioned windows in 
mud-colored frames to the ribbon of 
pseudo-Byzantine mosaics of allegoric 
subjects. 

Inside, it becomes clear that some- 
one had a great ceal of cream marble 
to get rid of. It is still before opening 
time but already a row of cadaverous- 
looking gentlemen are seated behind 
the reception desk. It is their job to look 
at you with unflinching, piercing eyes 
and to make you feel small, ugly and 
wanted by the police. “You'd better 
talk to Signor Crespi,” they croak in 
Italianate French. “‘He speaks English 
too,” and they dispatch a page to fetch 
him. He is a tall, slim, youngish man 
with small head, small neat features 
and a small neat mustache, very Anglo- 
Saxon to look at, a somewhat bewil- 
dered scoutmaster, vague, though full 
of the best intentions and willing to 
perform a reasonable amount of good 
deeds. He speaks beautiful, gentlemanly 
English, exactly the sort of language 
one might expect from his appearance. 
He leads me past the hall where the 
gaming rooms lie closed and shuttered 
and we descend a flight of steps, get 
into a maze of corridors, shafts and 
grille doors and squeeze into his cubicle 
of an office, hung with English sporting 
prints. 

‘“*As far as I’m concerned,” he says, 
“all this gambling is silly. Dashed if I 


see why people come. And the casino 
building—jolly bad show too. Dashed 
if I know why they built it in this way. 
Right smack into this jolly romantic 
landscape too.” 

Other casinos look enticingly white 
and curly; they are built in the inter- 
national style of roulette rococo, and 
are soothing to behold. But the ca- 
sino society had no say in it when the 
commune of Campione put up the 
present building to replace the old 
casino in 1953. It is leased by the com- 
mune to the society, which acquired the 
right to run the casino through an auc- 
tion held by the Italian government. 
The right goes to the highest bidder but 
only for a term of five years. The pres- 
ent society’s lease, which is their second, 
runs until 1962. 

“Jolly poor show,” says Crespi, when 
questioned about the casino restaurant 
with its bar, dinner dances, concerts 
and nightly floor shows. *“‘The gamblers 
would not dream of going there. They 
can get better dinners and floor shows 
in their own towns. This place is an 
attraction mainly for shopgirls and 
typists from Lugano and their swains.” 
The restaurant is sublet by the society, 
which does not want to be bothered 
with its shabby contents. 

On the other hand, the gamblers, ac- 
cording to Crespi, are all dashed decent 
people, sober, hard-working, quiet as 
mice and as industrious as bees. They 
know to a centesimo how much they 
can afford to lose, they never ruin 
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themselves by gambling beyond their 
means, and if they did, they jolly well 
wouldn’t run into scandal and suicide. 
It is dashed true that the outside world 
is full of drug addicts, tarts, hysterics, 
exhibitionists, desperadoes, embezzlers, 
cheats and pickpockets. But somehow, 
hanged funny really, that sort never get 
inside the casino because the casino 
attracts only the decent types. I listen 
entranced. 





OBERAMMERGAU'S 
PASSION PLAY 


The Passion Play, performed once 
every ten years, will be presented this 
summer in the little Bavarian town of 
Oberammergau, much as it has been 
since its first performance in 1634. In 
that year the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain village vowed to enact the Passion 
and Death of Christ every decade as an 
expression of gratitude for the end of 
the scourge of the Black Death. 

The play is staged in a theater spe- 
cially built in 1930. A completely cov- 
ered auditorium, seating upwards of 
5200, faces a vast open-air stage, which 
uses the tree-clad mountain countryside 
as its backdrop. 

Oberammergau is located in the 
Bavarian Alps, about fifty-eight miles 
southwest of Munich, just off the scenic 
Alpine road that runs from Munich to 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. The town is 
easily accessible by car or bus, as 
well as by train from Munich. 

The 1960 performances open on 
Thursday, May nineteenth, and are 
played thereafter every Sunday and 
Wednesday until September twenty- 
fifth. Additional performances will be 
given every Friday from June seven- 
teenth through September sixteenth, 
with the exception of Friday, July 
twenty-second. Performances begin at 
8 a.M. and last until 6 P.M., with a two- 
hour lunch break, noon to 2 P.M. 
Tickets are only available in connection 
with a package arrangement which in- 
cludes a room for two nights, meals and 
a seat at the play. Accommodations 
range from rooms without running wa- 
ter in private homes to rooms with bath 
(very few available) in nearby hotels. 
The price range is from $15 to $26. Seat 
locations are allotted according to the 
category of accommodation. Informa- 
tion on these details can be secured 
from the German Tourist Information 
Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
N.Y., but reservations can be made in 
the Western hemisphere only through 
travel agencies. The demand for Passion 
Play tickets always has been extremely 
great (half a million people attended the 
1950 performances) and a seat is diffi- 
cult to get on an independent basis. 
Many travel agencies, however, offer 
European tours which include the Pas- 
sion Play in their itineraries. THE END 


Like a plain woman, the casino looks 
less revolting at night. The many- 
branched candelabra set with milk- 
white lamps, which line the water front 
amidst flowering oleander trees, give an 
illusion of smooth worldliness, and 
there is an ever-mounting air of excite- 
ment and expectancy as car after car 
rolls by and is directed to a halt by 
liveried attendants. They wear fawn with 
gold-and-white braid, the same as the 


porters, the pages and the waiters, and 
these colors are repeated inside with the 
marble, the damask and the chandeliers. 

I am met by Crespi and this time we re- 
main on the entrance floor. Signor Le- 
proni, the director of the gaming rooms, 
is in his office ready to receive us. Here is 
a man who enjoys the conventional good 
things of life and likes the power and re- 
spect that are his due; the good Persian 
rug, the heavily carved desk and the an- 


tique prints in silver frames seem to har- 
monize with Leproni, who is tall and be- 
ginning to get portly, with a fleshy face and 
round, fiery eyes: lively and comfortable. 

I had thought that he must have started 
as a croupier. But no, this is not so. Like 
Pallas Athene, who sprang in full wisdom 
and fully armored out of Zeus’ forehead, 
Leproni jumped into power straight from 
the top. He holds a law degree and 
started twenty years ago as supervisor in 
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the casino in San Remo before taking ap- 
peintment in Campione. 

Why was it, I asked, that Campione 
of all places was chosen for a casino? 
“Because it was a poor fishing village,” 
says Crespi reproachfully, “and there 
was no other way of helping the poor 
fishermen. Also, as you know, it has a 
lovely view.” 

“Don’t you listen to him,” breaks in 
Leproni with great good cheer. ‘““Campione 


was picked because of its position. Casinos 
always make good spots for spy centers 
and this spot, right within Switzerland, is 
a heaven-sent setup. They couldn't let this 
pass, could they? Have a heart.” 
Although the casino opens every day at 
three in the afternoon, the chemin de fer 
and the frente et quarante do not start until 
nine in the evening and then not always, 
because they are not so much in demand. 
The public prefers roulette, where a win 


may pay thirty-six times the original stake, 
whereas in the card games you can only 
double what you've risked. The croupiers 
have an eight-hour day with a ten-minute 
break every hour. Their life is dull and 
nerve-racking, and they tend to become 
emaciated, with eyes both alert and 
lifeless. They are taken on between the 
ages of twenty-one and twenty-six, and 
once a croupier has reached thirty-five 
he is getting old for the job. It is rare 
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for him to last as long as twenty years. 
I can’t understand how a village with 
1026 inhabitants can breed a sufficient 
number of young men suited to leading 
a life which will make them lifeless and 
emaciated. “‘Have a heart,” says Le- 
proni. “For one thing, they don’t need 
any education. They have to know how 
to multiply anything up to thirty-six 
times and to remember a number of 
set French phrases.” 

The table is served by three crou- 
piers, each responsible for one section. 
Although a croupier cannot, when the 
going is very strong, remember who 
staked how much, he must know which 
client placed an en plein—a chip on 
one number only which, if that number 
turns up, pays off at thirty-five times 
the amount of the stake. The head must 
keep an eye on everything at once. He 
tells his underlings where to sit, sees 
that they pay out the right amounts, 
tells them when to go off for a rest, and 
sends for more chips if necessary. And 
he is the one who intervenes in dis- 
putes. Next to the head sits a gentleman 
who acts as supervisor for the com- 
mune of Campione. Usually he keeps 
silent, but when a row flares up and it 
looks as though the casino will have to 
pay up to appease a client, then he too 
has his say, because the casino’s loss is 
the loss of the commune. When the 
row gets beyond the inspector, Leproni 
arrives on the scene. These disputes 
arise when a client has placed a chip on 
a number which turns up, but another 
client says it was his chip and wants to 
bag it. 

“All in good faith and decency, of 
course,” says Crespi. 

Leproni gives him an odd look. “At 
first we try to lie low,” he says, “since 
there is always the hope that one client 
will be more offensive and scream more 
loudly than the other one. If both give 
as good as they get we pass a Solomonic 
judgment and pay out half to each. 
But mind you, that’s not the end of it. 
By then the head has sent for inspec- 
tors and detectives and they begin to 
trail both parties. If it happens a sec- 
ond time the casino pays up once more, 
because we are used to sorrow, and the 
client will be made to see that in our 
building every door is an exit. His name 
will grace our black list.” 

And if he complains? “He can’t 
complain,” says Leproni. ‘““The casino 
is a private undertaking, have a heart, 
and we have the right to refuse any- 
body we please. And we have detec- 
tives who circulate all the time from 
room to room and the staff know them. 
Then we have what is called the ob- 
scure force. These are men whom no- 
body knows. They behave and gamble 
like the ordinary public, and the crou- 
piers take them for habitués. But we 
never send our black lists to other 
casinos. We are not a charitable in- 
stitution. Let them find out for them- 
selves. 

“There are other ways of cheating, 
too,” continues Leproni. “But not 
many. I will tell you a few classical ones. 
What we have just discussed is a com- 
mon sort of dishonesty which does not 

Continued on Page 152 
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stop with common people. Even a king 
does—well, have a heart.”” And he tells 
me how, some years ago, a king who 
since then has lost his crown was in- 
volved in a scene. Onlookers, croupiers 
and the head of the table protested and 
sided with the other gambler, but the 
king, notorious for his bad manners, 
lived up to his reputation. In the end 
his secretary refunded the casino, after 
the king had left with his ill-gotten 
winnings. 

“Another simple way of cheating,” 
says Leproni: ‘ta client behaves like a 
lamb. He does not stake himself but 
instructs the croupier. He hands over 
two chips to be placed on one to six, 
which means that if any number from 
one to six turns up he will get six times 
the original amount. Now the wheel 
turns. If either one or six comes up, he 
will claim an en plein on either one or 
six, whichever it is. The croupier is a 
fool. He told him to place one chip on 
one and the other on six, both en plein, 
and now he is entitled to the big win. 
Another trick is known as poussette. 
This is more difficult and requires two 
people. One stands at the top of the 
table near the wheel. The other leans 
at the bottom, doing nothing. When a 
number turns up, the one by the wheel 
makes a signaling movement and his 
partner at the lower end drops by 
sleight of hand a chip on the corre- 
sponding douzaine, one of the three 
columns of twelve numbers. This means 


a gain double the initial stake. I caught 
such a couple at it only yesterday. 
Naturally, they did not know what I 
was talking about. Naturally, they had 
never before set eyes on each other. It’s 
always the same. 

“Another way of cheating is to dis- 
place another client’s chip. If he has 
set a cheval—a chip on the border 
joining two squares—you also set a 
cheval on the same numbers. If a num- 
ber comes up in any of the neighboring 
squares, you claim that you really had 
placed an en plein on the winning num- 
ber and that the other client had shoved 
your chip out of the way. Then there is 
another trick which is easy. You take 
your time till you find a man who 
plays very high stakes, in a lavish man- 
ner, which is not rare. Such a guest may 
pile up chips on, say, twenty numbers 
on one table, then stake at another 
table and come back to see if he has 
won. You follow up his piles of chips 
with a single chip of your own. If he 
wins, you claim that you placed more 
than one chip on the winning number. 
And because he is a happy-go-lucky 
person who usually doesn’t know for 
sure where and how much he played, 
he will shrug it off and let you pocket 
the win. 

“IT must say,” remarks Leproni, “‘the 
longer I watch people gambling the more 
I feel sure that it is the most fascinating 
diversion there is. They forget hunger 
and fatigue, griefs and worries. The 
more violent the emotion the more 
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satisfactory the relaxation. All the miser- 
ies of life are erased for one night. To 
the real gambler one win is not enough. 
The exaltation mounts slowly, with 
several coups, till he is filled with an 
overwhelming ecstasy. This has nothing 
to do with greed for money. The real 
gambler stakes his money to win more 
money, but he cannot connect this with 
the fact that money buys things. The 
real gambler as I know him is no 
weakling. On the contrary, he is a 
robust, full-blooded person of great 
vitality of body and mind, with per- 
spicacity and vision. He is the big 
executive, the big promoter, the big 
juggler with stocks. At the table he 
brings off large coups because he loves 
taking big risks. If he were not by tem- 
perament a lover of risks he would 
never have become a big earner. 
“Another type of gambler is the 
sober, level-headed crank who never 
exceeds a certain sum and who plays 
a system. This is a form of obsession 
like any other and is as eternally frus- 
trating, because there is no system 
which brings success. The systemists 
make up twenty per cent of our clients. 
Sometimes they work in couples so 
that one of them can leave for refresh- 
ments while the other takes over. Most 
of them are found among the Germans. 
The type who gambles away a huge 
fortune in a few days is very rare now- 
adays. His trouble is that he is a mor- 
bid exhibitionist. Then there are the 
habitués who resemble the systemists 


in that they, too, ration their losses. I 
know some who have come here every 
day for the last twenty years. Our most 
gratifying customers are the amateurs 
who come for sheer devilment to make 
a night of it. They stake all over the 
place, wildly, they do not limit their 
losses, they do not know the safe- 
guards and in the end they come out 
quite pleased because they can brag to 
their friends that they had a do at the 
casino.” 

“Dashed silly, when one comes to 
think of it,”’ says Crespi with a virtu- 
ous air, “but I don’t want you to think 
that this place has nothing else to brag 
about. During the Middle Ages, Cam- 
pione produced whole families of 
master sculptors who went to all parts 
of Italy and helped build some of the 
most famous monuments, like the 
Scaliger tomb in Verona and the front 
of the Cathedral in Bergamo. Figures 
on horseback and that sort of thing; 
they got the horses jolly true to life too. 
The Campionese masters were so 
famous that in those days one said 
‘Campionese’ when one meant sculp- 
tor. But that’s all past and done with, 
worse luck.” 

“Worse luck, fiddlesticks,” says 
Leproni. “In the old days Campione 
went out to the world. Nowadays we 
sit tight here in Campione and the 
world comes to us. | prefer it that way.” 

And, looking at his prosperous per- 
son in his prosperous office, | am forced 
to agree with him. THE END 
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The aristocrat of 
tweeds—as distinctive 
as it is distinguished. 
No two handsome pat- 
erns or heather-rich 
colorings are ever 
alike. Each reflects the 
weaver’s personal 
taste. Harris Tweed is 
dyed, spun, hand-wov- 
en and finished from 
pure Scottish wool in 
the Outer Hebrides of 
Scotland. 


Look for it in colorful 
Sport Jackets and hand- 
some Topcoats at lead- 
ing stores. Sport Jacket 
shown about $50. 


Insist on this label in your 
garment to be sure you're get- 
ting time-honored Harris 
Tweed. The Harris Tweed 
Trade Mark is owned and ad- 
ministered by the Harris 
Tweed Association, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 
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PERFUME YOUR PSYCHE-IT’S A WHOLE NEW WAY TO RELAX 


Imagine a bath oil that does more than smooth your body. It’s Prince harmonized to carry a bewitching fragrance that relaxes your mind. 
Matchabelli’s Abano, the perfumed bath oil that can do what the @ As Abano anoints your skin with its softening, silken balm, you 
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MINORCA 


Continued from Page 54 


the famous “Rows” of Chester in Eng- 
land. Ciudadeja has never pardoned Ma- 
hon for becoming the new capital and 
its people call themselves “traditionalists.” 
They explain Mahon’s suicide rate as due 
to extreme laziness, Protestantism, English 
vices and overindulgence in gin. 


The palaces are worth a visit, especially 
the Palacio Oliver, with its vast rooms fur- 
nished in a succession of styles—17th Cen- 
tury Spanish baroque, English Queen Anne 
and Georgian, French Louis XV, and var- 
ious Spanish styles in vogue since. On the 
walls hang oil paintings dating from the 
American War of Independence: General 
Howe, the British commander in chief, and 
his enemies, General Charles Lee and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, not to mention Louis XVI. 


The Palacio Menas-Albas shows a reful- 
gent bed sent by Napoleon Bonaparte to 
the Bey of Tunis—a Minorcan privateer 
captured it—and a room where Admiral 
Farragut spent a night when given the free- 
dom of the city in 1868. Why Admiral 
Farragut? Because in 1767, one Andrew 
Turnbull planted a colony named New 
Smyrna for forty Minorcan families, in- 
creased by two hundred Greeks and a hun- 
dred Italians, near Daytona Beach, Flor- 
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ida. Admiral Farragut’s father sailed 
from Minorca with the original colo- 
nists. Many other Minorcan names still 
survive in Florida. 

The atmosphere at Ciudadela is al- 
most painfully quiet and dour. In 
search of diversion on the evening of 
our arrival, we went down to the port. 
Near to where the Valencia packet boat 
ties up, we found a brightly illuminated 
bar and pushed inside. 

Luckily, this proved to be the very 
night on which “the transcendental 
magician and entertainer, known all 
the world over as ‘The Man of the 
1000 Cigarettes,’’’ had chosen to give 
a performance. 

Some fifty chairs stood in rows fac- 
ing the bar, occupied by staid quayside 
families and a small, livelier party of 
Valencians from the packet boat. The 
Man of the 1000 Cigarettes was an 
hour behind schedule, but nobody 
seemed to mind. A great many gins were 
downed, and the proprietor, an enor- 
mous ex-bosun of the Spanish navy, 
picked on us as the only foreigners 
present and affably asked us our na- 
tionalities. We owned to being British. 
““Admirable!”” he exclaimed, wringing 
our hands. Then he asked me if I were 
by any chance a yachtsman, or had 
served in the Royal Navy. I told him 
that I was once a soldier, if that helped; 
but he shook his head sadly. “It is by 
no means the same,” he said. “Sailors 
are gifted with infinitely more freedom 
of spirit.” I unloaded him on Dougal, 
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and when Dougal, under cross-exami- 
nation, honestly confessed that he had 
not only been a sailor but commanded a 
small warship in the recent war against 
the Germans, the proprietor was all 
over him, making his cronies toast this 
distinguished visitor. Then, snatching a 
guitar, he sang Dougal a eulogy, extem- 
porizing in a thunderous baritone. 

A loud rattling and grinding of 
brakes was heard outside. The Man of 
the 1000 Cigarettes burst in, wearing a 
broad smile and somewhat seedy eve- 
ning dress. He was followed by the 
“Inimitable Lola,” his wife and help- 
meet, already half-drunk and wearing 
an electric-blue gown, cut daringly 
low, and high-heeled black slippers 
adorned with white pompons. A gypsy 
accompanied Lola on the guitar as she 
sang old-fashioned popular songs: 
Maria de la O, La Vaca Lechera, and 
one about mothers-in-law: 


I cannot guess why so many husbands 
Depreciate mothers-in-law ; 
Mothers-in-law are only mothers, 
And we all have mothers of our own. 


She did her best to make the Valencians 
join in the choruses. The Man of the 
1000 Cigarettes then performed some 
elementary juggling with colored hand- 
kerchiefs, paper flowers and disappear- 
ing coins, which went over big, es- 
pecially with Tomas. 

The proprietor now approached 
Dougal again, boasting drunkenly: “I 


am a native of Cordoba, the great city 
of the Caliphs!’’ Dougal paid him no 
attention, feigning a profound interest 
in the Man of the 1000 Cigarettes, who 
was just then pretending to lay an egg. 
The proprietor repeated in a louder 
voice: “Sefior, I am a native of Cér- 
doba, the great city of the Caliphs!”’ 

And when Dougal still showed no 
interest, the proprietor merely sighed, 
and asked himself: “And what can it 
interest me either, since I am not there 
now, nor do I plan ever to return?” 

The Inimitable Lola then danced 
flamenco with clacking castanets and a 
deal of angry stamping and imperious 
skirt work. She took her bow and left 
through a door behind the bar. Her 
husband, who had meanwhile an- 
nounced the raffle, at half a peseta a 
ticket, of ‘‘a surprisingly beautiful and 
very wonderful object, the nature of 
which will be revealed later,’ began 
selling tickets up and down the rows 
of chairs. He hoped to sell five hundred 
of them, but few were called for. 

“If you will not buy my tickets, how 
can you expect me to perform?” 

“If you will not reveal the nature of 
your surprisingly beautiful and won- 
derful object, how can you expect us to 
buy?” a Valencian shouted. 

“If 1 revealed it, where would the 
surprise be?” 

“Where indeed? Get on with the 
show!” 

So he started his famous perform- 
ance of snatching lighted cigarettes 
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from the air and sticking rows of them 
into his mouth, into his ears, up his 
nostrils, and into various receptacles on 
his top hat, shoes and clothing. He 
looked like a badly smoking stove. 

We never discovered the nature of 
the beautiful and wonderful surprise, 
in which we had blindly invested five 
pesetas—ten cents American—because 
the show broke up in fearful confusion. 
It seems that the proprietor, trusting to 
the adage, “Every nice girl loves a 
sailor,” had followed the Inimitable 
Lola into the street, where they had at 
once set off for a love jaunt in her hus- 
band’s creaking taxi. Spitting out 
lighted cigarettes and plucking scores 
of others from various parts of his 
person, our juggler dashed after them, 
and we could hear his shoes clattering 
down the deserted road. 

“Weill, something happens here oc- 
casionally!”’ said Beryl. 


A .nan popped his head into a con- 
fectioner’s where we were eating cus- 
tard pies, and announced that someone 
had died. 

The fat woman behind the counter 
said: “Indeed, Master Toni? | feel it 
deeply. So he has left us. But patience! 
What can we do? All things pass.” 

“Yes, Madonna, you are right. Death 
comes when it will come, to all of us. 
And this one had passed a long and 
useful life. Patience!” 

Doubtless this was how the Minor- 
cans discussed the death of Hannibal, 





for whose younger brother Mago, 
Mahon was named; of Julius Caesar, 
who wrested Minorca from Pompey 
the Great; of Charlemagne, whose 
armies briefly liberated it from the 
Moors around A.D. 800; and of Ad- 
miral Nelson, who occupied “The 
Golden Farm” on a hill overlooking 
Mahon, not long before destroying 
Napoleon’s fleet at the Battle of the 
Nile. “Golden Farm” still belongs to 
the noble family from whom Nelson 
commandeered it. He added a classical 
brick portico with white facings, a flag- 
staff and allegorical statues. It is not 
a showplace but a private house which 
one can visit by invitation alone. The 
furniture remains almost exactly as 
Nelson left it in 1798, though the bed 
he and Lady Hamilton are said to have 
shared and the chair in which he sat 
when he wrote his memoirs have found 
their way to a museum at Palma. 
There are hundreds of beautiful 
sandy coves in Minorca, beloved of 
yachtsmen but unvisited by tourists, 
and liable to remain so for lack of roads 
and hotels. A tourist guide mentions 
Santandria, Canutells, Biniparratx, Al- 
caufar, and Cala Mesquida as “precious 
beaches, each with a joyful and pic- 
turesque summer colony.” But I mis- 
trust such guides. “Summer colony” 
need not mean that one can get a bed 
or a meal, unless acquainted with some 
shoe manufacturer who has built him- 
self a villa in the neighborhood. Alcau- 
far, however, has at least an admirable 
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restaurant, catering mainly to yachts- 
men. On the north coast are numerous 
larger coves, but the fields are desolate 
and strewn with stones, and the few 
trees miserably stunted. Fornells, the 
one sizable fishing village in that region, 
was Once a British garrison town; its 
crooked harbor provides a safe refuge 
from northerly gales. It boasts a small 
fonda specializing in bouillabaisse. 


Minorcan women, who marry early— 
fifteen is a favorite age—are slender, 
strong, good-looking and commenda- 
bly modest. They permit their sweet- 
hearts none of the conventional liber- 
ties, such as holding hands or kissing; 
never swim or ride a bicycle, never 
drink, never smoke, never notice the 
current fashions. Once married, they 
work in the fields, or at the shoemaker’s 
bench, become careful and affectionate 
mothers and, if they have a spare mo- 
ment, go round the house once again, 
plying a whitewash brush. They, rather 
than their husbands, rule the home. 

A famous Minorcan product is 
mahonés, which ranks as a 
“noble cheese”’ in Britain and Italy. 
The flat, square, honey-colored cakes, 
containing a mixture of sheep’s and 
cow’s milk, and crumbling deliciously 
when mature, are pressed in hundreds 
of farm dairies throughout the island. 
Variations in the size, weight and qual- 
ity of the cheeses make marketing diffi- 
cult, since the dairy industry lacks cen- 
tral control or inspection. Farmhouses, 


queso 


dazzling white and with bright-blue 
shutters, are usually protected from the 
wind by plantations of prickly pear. 
Minorcans delight in its insipid fruit, 
and use the leaves for melon growing: 
prickly pear leaves are buried under- 
neath the young plants, which suck 
their moisture in time of drought. An 
even more famous Minorcan product 
is mayonnaise sauce, named for Ma- 
hén. Though said to have been brought 
to Paris by Richelieu, the recipe was, in 
fact, known to a few French cooks dur- 
ing the British occupation, if not earlier; 
but the capture of Mahon was greeted 
with such rapturous applause that 
mayonnaise, patronized by Louis XV’s 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour, be- 
came the gastronomic rage at his court. 

Minorca, isle of tranquillity. The 
Emperor Nero made the Balearics a 
place of exile for his discarded court 
favorites. | have a coin, found among 
the talayots, with Nero’s face madly 
hacked about. I suppose that some po- 
litical prisoner took a cold chisel to it, 
bored to death by the calm magnifi- 
cence of his surroundings, and the mad- 
dening reiteration of “Patience! What 
can we do? All things pass. Patience!” 

Minorca, isle of tranquillity. An un- 
happy place for exile, but wonderful 
for a long visit, if one has simple tastes, 
no ambition, and a windbreaker! Per- 
fect calm, pluperfect cleanliness; suffi- 
cient food and drink; brilliant sun, 
clear seas; unexcitable neighbors; and 
absurdly low prices. THE END 
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All the attributes of secluded island 
living in this ocean-to- bay community 
just 55 minutes from Miami by high- 
way! Paved roads completed, utilities 
installed; spacious lots reasonably priced 
with realistic restrictions. 


Regulation golf course (one of Florida’s 
finest!), private beach, lagoon-pool, har- 
bors and marina, boating on intra- 
coastal waters and ocean. Hotel and 
cottages, dining room, shops. Paved 
airstrip only minutes from Miami 
International Airport. 

Investigate this Shangri-La for retire- 
ment and vacation living .. . today! 
Write for brochures. 
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A special message to the valued friends of Jack Daniel’s: 


We'd rather ask your patience 
than lose your respect 


for Jack Daniel’s-Whiskey 


We've been rolling barrels of sippin’ whiskey out of our 
little distillery for nearly a century .. . but never a whole 
lot—recently not enough to meet all the calls for ic. 

And unfortunately, the thing that makes so many friends 
for Jack Daniel's is the very same thing that limits 

the amount we can make. 


You see, we still gentle our product with an age-old 
Tennessee process called Charcoal Mellowing. . . a costly 
“extra blessing’’ that takes more than twice the time of all 
the other whiskey-making steps combined. But it smooths 
out a whiskey like nothing else in the world. That’s why 
we'll never change the way we make Jack Daniel's. 
But we haven't been just sitting still. We built a liccle extra 
capacity in our distillery chat should let us send a bit more 
Jack Daniel's your way. So, if your dealer was out of it 
the last rime you asked, we hope you'll try him again later. 
NO OTHER WHISKEY IS CHARCOAL MELLOWED 
THE OLD TENNESSEE WAY, DROP BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE «+ DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL 
DISTILLERY +» LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENNESSEE © 1959, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
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“Merry Christmas for the 217th year | from White Horse, 
The White Horse Cellar, famous Edinburgh coaching Inn, celebrated its first 
back in 1742. You're invited to salute this festive season in the 


dition —with White Horse, of course —the greatest Scotch in history ! 


100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from the original White Horse is numbered and registered at the distillery —the mark 
two-centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden color promises true of the perfectionist. White Horse, P 7 aay 
Scotch flavor tempered by Highland smoothness. And every bottle of The Greatest Scotch In History. (Ss a 2 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. C. 














HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL TIPS 


by Howard Greig 
Director, Holiday Information Service 


IT’S A GIFT 


Q. “For my son’s twenty-first birthday I 
would like to give him a truly memorable 
gift. Any suggestions ?” 

N.M., Dallas, Texas 


@ Why not consider giving him a 
trip to Europe? The European 
Travel Commission has made avail- 
able through all accredited travel 
agencies a certificate good for one 
trip to Europe any time in 1960. 
Your travel agent can make it out 
for any approximate departure date, 
to cover any of tweny-one European 
countries, and in any amount you 
wish to spend. He can also enclose a 
suggested itinerary appropriate to 
the amount of the gift. 

The certificate, packaged in a 
bright envelope suitable for tree or 
stocking, also makes a superb “big 
gift” at Christmas. 


TOURIST TALK 


Q. “I don’t have time to study languages 
before taking off for Europe, but hate to be 
completely tongue-tied. Do you know of a 
simplified phrase book to help a non-lin- 
guist ?” D.C., Buffalo, N.Y. 


@ Try GLOBETROTTERS GAB, Volume 
I, a cleverly designed little book 
containing easy-to-pronounce pho- 
netic equivalents of words and 
phrases most used by tourists, in ten 
European languages: French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Rus- 
sian and Greek. 

Volume I] is designed for the trav- 
eler to Asia and Africa, covering 
words and phrases in Japanese, 
Chinese (both Mandarin and Can- 
tonese), Indonesian, Thai, Burmese, 
Hindustani, Arabic, Swahili 
Turkish. 

The volumes cost $5.95 each and 
may be obtained from This Wonder- 
ful World, 8685 Melrose Avenue, 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


and 


KM. INTO Mi. 


Q. “My husband and ! will be motoring in 
Europe this summer, and would like to know 
of an easy-to-use converter, kilometers into 
miles. Higher mathematics is beyond us.” 

K.G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Auto-Europe, Inc. offers such an 
aid free of charge. Their European 
Mileage Chart includes a table of 
equivalents which shows at a glance 
what a kilometer signpost means in 
terms of miles. It also gives the dis- 


tances in miles and kilometers between 
all important centers throughout the 
Continent and Great Britain. Charts 
are available at the offices of Auto- 
Europe, Inc., 25 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y.; 153 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 268 South Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.; or 1911 
Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


BON CASH VOYAGE 


Q. “Any new ideas for a small going-away gift 
for a woman traveling to Europe alone ?” 
Miss D.J., New York, N.Y. 


@ One of our readers has passed along 
this idea: with a bon voyage card, en- 
close five or ten dollars’ worth of the 
currencies of the countries your friend 
intends visiting. It will prove useful 


on arrival for tips and incidentals, until 
she has the opportunity to cash a trav- 
eler’s check. Foreign currencies can be 
bought through the foreign-exchange 
departments of most banks, or through 
one of the foreign-exchange houses 
in New York City such as Perera 
Company with a branch at 636 Fifth 


Avenue. THE END 





MAY 'GO 


WHERE THE SUN SHINES 


AND SHINES AND SHINES 


On the Mediterranean the only difference between the season and the off- 
season is people and prices. People are fewer and prices are lower during 
the off-season. The sun is still a warm sun. The breezes are balmy. And we 
can take you there right now on luxurious DC-7C’s—New York to Lisbon non- 
Stop. Lisbon, you see, is the gateway to the Mediterranean. From there it’s 
only a short hop to Barcelona—Palma de Majorca—Madeira Islands—Rome 


or Athens. Or, Lisbon can be the starting point of a memorable Swissair 
tour (special family-fare plan*) throughout southern Europe—to Switzerland, 
heart of Europe and center of skiing—to the Near East—or to Israel, 
land of three religions. And wherever you go you can look forward to this: 
warm, friendly Swiss-Care all the way. Just call us or your travel agent 
for reservations, information or tour folders. Offices in principal cities. 


*Save $150 to $300. Effective October 15, 1959 through March 31, 1960. 


Dc-s JETS 


SWISSCARE SWISSAIR 





NON-STOP DC-7C’s NEW YORK TO LISBON, COLOGNE, GENEVA, ZURICH 
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CAPE 


from the 


ordinary 


We now have available 375 
of the FINEST OUTDOOR SWEATERS 
in the World 


These handknit COWICHAN 
SWEATERS are made by a small 
group of Indian women knitters on 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 
They shear their own wool from spe- 
cially selected sheep. . . hand card and 
spin the wool themselves into luxuri- 
ous yarn that is used to make these 
ORIGINAL bulky knit sweaters. All 
natural lanolin oils are retained. These 
Cowichan Indian Sweaters will shed 
rain or snow all day. Each sweater is’ 
different and unique in design. 

Our Trader has collected 375 of 
what we honestly believe to be the 
finest handknit sweaters ever made. 
We are offering them for sale to our 
mail order customers. They will wear 
a lifetime and they are available no 
place else. 

These Cowichan Cardigans are beau- 
tifully knit with collars and have life- 
time full-length zippers. Wonderful 
for outdoor wear, including fishing, 
skiing, golfing, boating, hunting. 


COLOR: Blended grays and off whites 
SIZE: All sizes for men and women. 
Give r 2gular coat size, plus sleeve length, 
weight and height. 


price: $47.50 pospaid 





CHRISTMAS DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Send for our free 72-page color catalog 
containing finest sportswear and hunting 


equipment of exclusive design 


lf you do not believe this is the finest 
sweater you have ever worn—at any 
price—we will gladly refund your money. 


Norm Thompson °e" 


1805 N. W. Thurman - Portland 9, Oregon 








ROAM WITH YOUR HOME 


rt MOBILEh 


truc 
d 


r sunse ) 
our MOBILE set. Rea 
following the PRAILER TOPICS 


won| SPECIAL OFFER ;.°"*" "ton G7 .00 
uy TRAILER TOPICS magazine 


— 
Suite 1554, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 


35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 10 ~~ 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


en. HOME-IMPORT 
BUSINESS 


Cash in on big U. S. import craze. 

Famous World Trader guides men, women 

to big profits on small imports. Get excit- 

ing imports at trifling cost abroad for full 

or spare time home business. No previous 

| experience or product investment. Book, 

=) fulldetails free. Writenow. MellingerCo., 
Dept.C 501, 1717 Westv d, LosAngel 5,Calitornia 














Planning a Trip? 
See Pages 168, 169 and 170 
for PLACES TO STAY ideas 














Sets of 10 Color Slides 


100’S OF NEW SETS! 
Featured This Month 
MIAMI'S FABULOUS “SEAQUARIUM” 
only $1.75 per set of 10 
Write for FREE List 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 11, D. C 





pa 

‘‘The Amazing World of 
Short Wave Listening’’ 
narrated by Alex Dreier, Radio-TV “Man on the Go” 
* President’s voice from outer space! 
* Actual capture of a desperate criminal! 


= * Radio amateur at Little America! 
* Ships at sea . . . aircraft in action! 


S-107 


receiver 


— 








4 short wave bands plus stand- 
ard broadcast. Phono and headset 
jacks, built-in speaker. 


ren ((h) hallicrafters . 


e % DEPT. 12, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


* Gentlemen: Please rush by return mail my re- 
$ cording “The Amazing World of Short Wave 
® Listening.”’ | enclose 25¢ 

$ NAME. 

. 

e ADDRESS 


. 
e CITY STATE - 
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Are you a New Year’s-resolution maker? If so, it’s a likely bet 
that among your list of Dos and Don’ts you’ve included one reminder to 
conserve your time and energy, and another to shop more judiciously. 
Well, Holiday Shopper column habitués know that no two resolutions 


could be easier to keep. Time? As little or as much as you want to spend 


Caté Diabie 

Ceramic cups and saucers designed 
for the coffee connoisseur. 

The graceful, 7-oz. cup 

and its saucer are decorated with 
an Iron Gate motif 

in burgundy on a white ground. 
Cup and saucer, $2.95, 

postpaid. Le Petit Pavillon, 
Drake Hotel, Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dolly Plus 

Meet Arabella and friend. 

She’s a cuddlesome, cotton-stuffed 

rag doll, 2 feet tall, 

clad in gay red felt and a 

white cotton pinafore. An elastic 

loop on pinafore holds her 

little hand-puppet pal securely. $12.95, 
postpaid. Edwin House, 

145 W. 4th St., N.Y.C. 12. 


Table Elegance 
Hand-wrought sterling-silver serving 
pieces. Pie knife decorated 

with a repoussé scene 

from David Copperfield, $11.95. 
Pickle fork, with gold- 

plated prongs, and repoussé 

handle, $4.95, postpaid, incl. tax. 
Jamaica Silversmiths, 

79-32 164th St., Jamaica 2, N.Y. 


Denim Overbiouse 
High-fashion plus versatility 
in a wash ’n’ wear 

smock for her 

leisure hours at home. 

In workshirt blue with a red 
burlap stretch belt and 
wood buttons. 

Fits sizes 8 to 16. 

$9.30, postpaid. 

Ladybug, 264 S. 19th St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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SHOPrrER 


browsing through these columns. Energy? Just snug back in your easy 
chair, make your selection and mail it off. And, once you’ve looked over 
the Holiday Shopper's offerings below, we think you'll agree that hours of 
tedious searching couldn’t turn up choices that are more unusual, more 


tasteful, more priceworthy. This, then, is our Happy New Year to you! 


Equestrienne Jewelry 
Here’s a bright thought 

for the horsewoman: sterling-silver 
accessories, fashioned in 
appropriate motifs. 

Horseshoe drop earrings, $2.40; 
horse-and-foal pin, $3.60; 

link bracelet with horse motif, 
$6; or $12 for the set. 

Postpaid, incl. tax. 

Selden Cooper, 

Box 412, Hialeah, Fla. 


Swedish import 

A push-button record cabinet that 
holds fifty 334 r.p.m. 

records, List records on index 

card by number, push 

corresponding button and record 
slides out. Cabinet in beige 

or black simulated leather. $35, 
express collect. Hammacher Schlemmer, 
145 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


Holiday Luxury item 
imported from Ireland. 

This handsome decanter and six 
tumblers are made of fine 
Waterford hand-cut lead crystal. 
Decanter holds 26 ozs. ; 

glasses, 5 ozs. each. $62.50 

for the set, postpaid. 

Irish House, O’Bannon’s Green, 
Cozaddale, Ohio. 


Scottish Tweed 

Skirt made in your choice of 
style and color. 

Send for catalog of skirt 

and jacket styles and prices and 
tweed swatch booklet. 

Skirt pictured, 

in royal blue. $16.50. 
Matching bag, 

$10.10. Duty collect, approx. 
30-40%. Peter Saunders, 

42 Carden PI., Aberdeen, Scot. 





DuPont Yoglih Jan 


POLYESTER FILM 


SUN LAMP 


CAN’T BURN! Soir eit 





Amazing new sun lamp is absolutely safe— 
yet gives you a Luxurious Golden Health Tan. 
DuPont Polyester Film blocks out harmful 
burning rays—passes only long tanning rays 
no matter how long you choose to stay under 
it. Adjust from 7” to 61” in height, 25” arm 
extends over bed, chair or desk, folds for 
storage, wonderful for travel. Be Healthy— 
Stay Brown Th’ Year Round. Deluxe Model 
$29.95—Clamp on Model $19.95. Postage 
Chgs. Coll. Send check or money order to: 


AMERICAN ATLAS CORP. 
Dept. 1-O, 312 Tarrytown, Richmond 29, Virginia 





PORTRAITS, INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 
136 EAST 57th STREET 








LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


SPANISH (American js Mepeee “3 “FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e RUSSIAN 
MODERN GREEK e ICELANDIC 


aor of 34 languages available at home 
Only Li eeetene. The World's Standard Conversational 
Method, ngs the world's best native language teachers 
into your hoger on fine life-like recordings. You listen for just 
20 minutes a day — You hear the everyday conversations of 
8 to 12 men and women. You learn to speak quickly, cor- 
rectly AT HOME from these life-like, conversational record- 
i the same natural be you le; arned E nglish as a child. 
ting usi uniti ae 
Abroad. Linguaphone is ‘une the world over by schoo! 
governments, business firms. Over a million home-stuc 
students. Send for FREE Book and Details of FREE sady 


TLINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
| T-37-010 Radic City, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me: () FREE BOOK [() Details of FREE trial 
No obligation, of course. 
U Sty iseigunaie Sabetahns 3 bookie Sco a. icedebes (ekGouas ce odes 
pe ees Cbnwhte nnmen 
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“Weel... Lea & Perrins is 
worth a penny or two more” 


the lively-flavored 
Worcestershire that all 
men go for... and never 
has been equalled! 


64 PAG 
FREE: “COOK 800K 


AEN LIKE 
Wr 


LEA & a 








Available March 20th 


HOLIDAY’S 1960 REPRINT 
DIRECTORY OF SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Because of great demand for the 
1959 edition, another Holiday Re- 
print Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements will be ready for you 
by March 20th. 


You will receive your free copy of 
this informative directory of schools, 
colleges, camps and home study 
programs as soon as it is printed. 
Write Holiday now. 


In the meantime, each issue of. 
Holiday carries many School and 
Camp Announcements. This month 
turn to page 22. 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











LAKE CONSTANCE 


e 


Continued from Page 7 


Chancellor, himself a liberal and a man of 
good will; its leading spirit was the head- 
master, Kurt Hahn, a strong-minded ed- 
ucationist. When the Nazis seized power 
in Germany, Doctor Hahn very properly 
and courageously put an ultimatum to his 
pupils—they must choose, every single 


one of them, between Hitler and the school. 
All but four or five are said to have chosen 
Salem. Doctor Hahn was arrested but 
managed to escape and leave Germany. 
He went to Scotland and started another 
school on the same lines, Gordonstoun. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, as Prince 
Philip, went to school at Salem for two 
years (they say that it was on Lake Con- 
stance that he first learned to sail a boat), 
and later followed Doctor Hahn to Gor- 


donstoun. Today the Salem school flour- 
ishes again, not directed by Doctor Hahn 
himself but on Hahn principles and lines. 
The smaller castle in the grounds belongs 
to, and is lived in by, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s sister, the Margravine of Baden. 


The two top Lake Constance show 
places are Meersburg and Constance, 
both medieval, both German—though 
Constance lies on the Swiss side; they 





take five in Holland 


Take a break from the expected in Europe—enjoy five thrifty days 


in Holland. You'll have a big vacation in this compact country 


that offers so much to delight you in 1960. See your travel 
agent about the many attractions that Holland holds for you! 


ROTTERDAM-—the 
spectacular Floriade, 


the World’s Fair of Horticulture. 
TEGELEN—a Passion Play with a cast 
of devout Dutch villagers. AMSTERDAM- 


visit the diamond district, see Rembrandts, 
Vermeers and modern masters in the city’s 


many museums. 


THE HAGUE-—taste the world’s 


finest food and drink at the Guest and Host Exhi- 
bition; enjoy the Holland Festival of music and 
drama. EVERYWHERE—renowned hotels and res- 
taurants. See the things you’ve always wanted to 
see: dikes, windmills, tulip fields, canals. And 
see the unexpected: Holland’s modern resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial build- 


ings, proud symbols of one of the most 
progressive countries in Europe. 


Holland is ready for you 
in 1960. Take at least 
five and see. 


NETHERLANDS 
NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 
ANVV 


1 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, New York 
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face each other divided by a mere three 
miles of water across the narrowest part 
of the lake. Both look their most hand- 
some and romantic when approached— 
that old device, so becoming to a city— 
by water, which is easy; all one has to 
do is stay on the Constance-Meersburg 
ferry. At Meersburg, small and rock- 
perched, the mounting streets are 
nooked and cobbled to a turn, the 
castle is a prototype. One would love 
to take every seven-year-old child one 
knows to Lake Constance and then 
watch his face. 

Constance town is by far the largest 
place on the lake, fifty thousand people 
and expanding, too large and too traf- 
fic-loud for my taste; but its position at 
what is called the funnel, the point 
where a stately Rhine leaves the lake 
(having entered it, a young and turbu- 
lent stream, some thirty miles below), 
is a place of soothing and beautiful 
vistas. The Insel Hotel at Constance is 
one of the few Edwardian backwaters 
remaining on the continent of Europe. 
Slumbering and grand, its disciplined 
gardens command the large and tran- 
quil harbor cruised by swans, shaded 
by ancient trees. From here the lake is 
immense. 

The town has some exceptionally 
fine and well-preserved dwellings in 
some of which the members of the 
Council lodged during the difficult 
years of World War II. Indeed in the 
humbler quarter some of the doorways 
and foundations are still as the Romans 
built them, which cannot have been 
much later than a.p. 500. This is no 
Pompeii; bakers and greengrocers and 
postmasters live here with their families, 
paying solid rent. But the Gothic 
minster is fussy, and the town is choked 
with settlers and retired people from 
North Germany. Germans look upon 
the Bodensee the way Americans look 
on Florida and Frenchmen look on 
Nice. The Swiss, regarding Lake Con- 
stance as their northeast frontier, take 
a more balanced view. For all its being 
their second-largest lake and one of 
their most splendid, their share of it 
remains sensibly undercrowded. 

If I had to choose one town on Lake 
Constance and if it had to be medieval, 
I might perhaps say Stein-am-Rhein 
(Swiss) where the houses rise flush 
from the water front. Here the windows 
seem larger, the facades again are 
painted and the timberwork is much in 
evidence, but the crested figures sug- 
gest a playbox rather than a knight in 
earnest, and the cartwheel clocks and 
the geraniums in the casements seem 
to belong here without self-conscious- 
ness: a good little town, you might say 
to yourself, 

And if I were asked to choose with- 
out too strict regard for period, I 
would say, Schaffhausen (Swiss), just 
off the lake where the Rhine does its 
Niagara turn, and very exhilaratine 
that is: you stand on an engineered 
promontory and it feels as if the huge 
roar of pulverized water were throwiug 
itself directly upon you; like Cinerama, 
only live. You cannot but fall for 
Schaffhausen, with its spacious streets 

Continued on Page 166 





When you give Old Charter Bourbon in its exciting decanter...with its 
gold-and-red embossed foil wrapping topped with a golden bow... you give the mellowest, 
smoothest greeting that Kentucky ever offered! And it’s all yours at no extra cost! (The entire 


Old Charter family—in pints and half-pints—are in their gorgeous Holiday wraps at no 
extra charge.) There’s nothing for you to do but—give it! 


2 \ 
Tick-tock, tick-tock...the Bourbon LD CHAR ER 
that didn’t watch the clock...7 long years! “TI Y | 


Kentucky’s Finest Bourbon 
KENTUCKY'S FINEST STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 86 PROOF - 7 YEARS OLD + OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TOURS —- CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





In 1960 you can be among a select American group to 


see Russia by 
motorcoach 





Take this 17 day, history-making trip 
through the countryside and cities of Russia 
yourself. Travel comfortably in a deluxe 
Scandinavian motorcoach. And the cost? 
Only $495, all inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May through October. 
Maupintour also has 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 


Europe and Russia, some including Bul- 
garia, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian 


coastal cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Pas- 
sion Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted and includes ex- 
tensive sightseeing plus free time to explore 
on your own. Ask your travel agent for 
details now. 


Write Henry Mecaskey 
Maupintour“< York 17 New York 
RS OD RN EE 





a 
car in 
europe ss 
through hae gas 
MOTOR 
EUROPA 


LOWEST 
RATES 


eeeeeeeeeeees 


Cee eeeeeeereeees 


MOTOR EUROPA, INC. 
598 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22. 

PL 3-5090 





. . 
S. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 
Visic Panama, Colombia, Fcuador, Peru, Incaland, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only $1235 all-expense. All 
travel by air. Small escorted groups. For FREE details, 
write Americans Abroad, Inc. Travel Service 
Box 52, University Station, Mi 14, 


Russia for You in 1960 


A “must” for your next trip to Europe or around the 

world, See the Kremlin, lovely Leningrad, Russia's Black 

Sea Riviera, famous Moscow Circus, Bolshoi Ballet 
Fast Visa Service 


Gordon Travel Service, 220 South State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








TRAVEL * FREIGHTER 


Plan your vacation now with new 1959-60, 14th edition 
of Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook. This is one of 
the most unusual and most valuable travel guides ever 
published; shows how you can travel in comfort, visit 
the romantic and exciting places of the world for no more 
than you would spend for a stay-at-home vacation. The 
book gives complete inform. ‘on about scores of cone. 
lower-cost cruises and trips available on PASSEN( 
CARRYING FREIGHTERS of 120 cbs lines pas 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts and the Great Lakes to 
approximately 300 fabulous ports in the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, So. America, Europe, the Orient, etc. It describes the 
ships and accommodations, shows ports of call, time in 
transit fares, addresses, etc. Ford's Freighter Travel 

book is used and recommended by Steamship Lines, 
Trav =) ents, Travel Editors and world travelers every- 
where it pages, fully illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your 
copy, mail check or M.O. today to: 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





Conducted Eastern European Tours 

Offering comprehensive picture of today’s U.S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Austria and Switzerland. 23 
to 36 days. Weekly departures, personally conducted, spe- 
cial student tours. Harvard Travel Service, = 
1316 Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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OTHER ESCORTED 
TOURS TO EUROPE 
CLASSIC GRAND 53-57 Days + 8 
Countries - 39 Departures + From 
$2331. 7-COUNTRY TOUR 35 Days 
* 27 Departures + From $1516. 


For immediate 1960 reservations, 
see your travel agent or 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





bE 


It’s the most for the money... 
with the world’s largest tour operators 


1960 EUROPE 


WONDERTOURS 


All-expense, personally escorted, including 
attendance at the Oberammergau Passion Play. 


New York to New York- 107 Departures 
35-41 DAYS — depending upon your e— 
for the wonderful world of Europe. See Lon- 
Paris, Rome, Venice, Brussels, Amsterdam, Lucerne, Florence, Nice... 
plus the renowned Passion Play at Oberammergau. 107 departures by famous 
ocean liners or overnight by air. Low $777 fare includes steamship crossings, 
air travel, private motor coach, first class rail, hotel and most meals! Tips on 
land included. Baggage handled free ! Supervised by Cook’s, the world’s oldest 
and largest travel organization with offices in all principal cities of Europe for 


| 
| 
| 
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TIL. 


THOS. COOK & SON 

587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free Wondertours Brochure. 
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City & Zone 





State 
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TOURS 


“EUROPE 


Sailing aboard the new Bremen 
and Rotterdam and other popular 
steamers. Also by Air. 38 Depar- 
tures between March 2 and 
November 6, 1960. 


_ 11 Countries—45 to 60 Days ; 


$747 to $1092 
For illustrated folders write to 
Your Local Travel Agent 


Operated by The House of Travel 
17 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











EUROPE wn your NEW 
RENAULT — $1105 


Deluxe 4-door DAUPHINE. Paris delivery. 


Ready-to-drive... Full factory warranty and 
service in Europe and U.S. by the distributors 
ond dealers of Renault of France and 
Peugeot, Inc. ... all documents and insurance 
PICK THE PLA Thot meets your needs, 
saves you the most 


1. STRAIGHT PURCHASE 
2. ECONOMY-RETURN PLAN 
3. HOME-RETURN PLAN 
4. FINANCE PLAN 
5. TRADE-IN PLAN 
6. RENTALS 
is also available 


PEUGEOT 403 ince ctr cte et tons 





FREE “Motor Guide Thru Europe” 


Specially prepared by Harold Newman, noted 
European travel consuitent and author. 6 Motor 
Tours complete with rc. maps, hotels, restau- 
rants, places of interest. 











see your RENAULT-PEUGEOT dealer 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


Car QVEREEAS, inc. 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Plaza 1-3550 


The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of 
Renault, Inc. & Peugeot, Inc. Offices and Agen- 
cies throughout Europe 











HANDICAPPED? 


You too 
can enjoy a 





Evropean Vacation! 








. castles on the Rhine, quaint villages, 
shrines and old cathedrals. Travel worry-free 
Visit Germany accompanied by doctors and 
nurses on the entire tour. Sight-seeing, 
entertainment and relaxation in a setting of 
old world charm, plus the advantages 
of approved therapies in world-renowned 
spas. Excellent accommodations. 

Departures bi-weekly via transatlantic airlines 
A dream come true for the handicapped! 


32 days, all-inclusive price 
$1195 
A ea 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AID FOR 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS, INC. 


11496 Portlance, Detroit 5, Michigan 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES fa} 


: Aboard the LAZY BONES 
200 miles thru Florida’s Tropical 
Inland Waterways. Six idyllic Days $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. Box 1628-H, Ft. Myers, Florida 
“OUR TENTH YEAR” 


Send name 
and address 
for interesting 
detailed 
information. 
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THE ABC’S OF EU 
AUTO TRAVEL 


Brand new 1960 edition of Auto-Europe’s world-wide 
auto travel guidebook, Sth year—over 4 million used. 
Gives costs, dimensions, performance of 44 foreign 
cars; how to rent, lease or ship home and which is 
best for you; cost of insurance and documents; mileage 
chart, kilometers-to-miles conversion table, routing 
map; 8 pages of cars (48 models) in full color. 
Learn how to save enough money on a foreign 


car to pay for your trip to Europe! 


FREE 


FROM 


AUTO-EUROPE 


NEW We 4 25 West 58th St., N. ¥Y. 19 LOS ANCELES: 
PL 3-1752 B 
CHICAGO: 153 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 E 
MI 2-3211 


ee a A Ce Ke 


Mail the coupon now to 


NAME 


SEATTLE: 1911 Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


268 So. Beverly Drive, Bev. Hills yas 
MA 2-3223 ‘aa; 
a ER RU 1 


R 2-2921 





the address nearest you, 
or present it to your 


travel agent. 
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-—— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclusive SEE EUROPE 


GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 


STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 NE W CAR 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Eaves, 14 countries FR OM A 
3 








with Greece $1395 
All tours attend Gberemenerans Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 





on the Home Lines Transatlantic Luxury Liner 


“Aa CRUISE SHIP EVER TO SAIL ra — PORTS 
P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELO, MINNESOTA 


All Leading European Makes. fej 
6 0 DAYS 0 F 5 Tax-Free Plans Include: Unlimited 
ad pana ot: Milage, All Documents, Full Insurance. \ ; 
b ith : 
A month's residence and study at 1. LEASE BRAND NEW CAR: No = lied 


Le Fleuron in Florence or a thirty-day ) : 100% Air Mabey 26,900 tons displacement 
stay in Paris with a forty-hour university Purchase Price To Pay. 


course sponsored by André Maurois, 2 PURCHASE-RE-PURCHASE: FEATURING: Out-of-this-world continental cuisine and service ¢ Broadway 


m professional entertainment ¢ Complete floor ~~ A waste 9 tL Rs elone 
; : tdi wimmin; ls @ Gymnasium e 2 orchestras orse racing, 
poe goctere be gg Shipboard style 7 an, necting e Complete round of shipboard activities 
Repurchase in U.S. Dollars. under direction of experienced cruise staff e Over 125 new staterooms with 


Organization 














facilities convertible to sitting rooms by day e Mardi Gras Nite Club 
Robert Schuman, and Marshal Juin plus a 3. STRAIGHT PURCHASE: You f Sun and Sport Decks 
thirty-day European tour (choice of three © 32,000 sq. ft. of Sun po: 


) isi pings. - FROM 
itineraries including the USSR). Air Buy at Surprising Saving ALL eas FARES io. 
Transportation. All inclusive from $1375. W Date oe 
Write for 16-page illustrated brochure 4. or meh feats Sta Jon. 7, 1960 Miami", Curacse, Le Gueire, Berbades, am 

andie a etaus, “d pe Ae | 


po ty ying, Duty, Customs Clearance, etc _S : 
IN EU ROP AND WHat Ne cain ye MLY diol ane os : These, a sa torided $350 
10 €. 49th ST. WY. 17, 5. HOME RETURN MONTHLY Barbados, Mertinique, St. . 
: 














eee eo INSTALLMENT PLAN: Low Feb. 4, 1960 sien Peneme ae way hy ee ee $395 
cir cir cit Down Payment, up to 3 years to Pay. : : : = 


Feb. 21, 1960 or Port-ou-Prince, Curacao, la Gvuaira, Trinidad, $350 
Travel cavefece wut ¢ it Ask About Rental Plan—Lowest Rates. Barbades, Mortinique, St. Thomes, San Jvon, Miami* 


EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT rravet service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


" City —_— Stote........... ‘ 
Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco yn. ee) 1 eS A Rado: tee Sse ee ee eae eee = = = 
CIT MC ITMECIT and the PASSION PLAY 























TRADE-INS ACCEPTED: Cooly SR SO] Sevamens esees Crack, ten: Sieo Hees $295 


SEE OUR SHOWROOM DISPLAY mM Freriodee 
INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN INC. S88 YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT Of a mAtL THIS COUPON TODAY 
120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y. * EL 5-2480 Cavdbbecw Chute Lines Stevia Sis, Wading 5, 9. 
Write For Brochure H or See Your Travel Agent 
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OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 


exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
EUROPE iN 1960 ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the HRIF T 1ES ' AU T OURIS 
for Students and Teachers. most complete program of 10 country itiner- T 

feat , the P Play, 
7@ day Tours with comprehensive and unusually Tene ond Pate Weatie sailings March 30 Now, save and see Europe at its best. . 
interesting itineraries incluc ing visits to Scandinavia, . lizabeth 
RUSSIA, Poland, and all of Western Europe. thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Round tri air new car 
Attendance io. Ps nesionplay in c Festivals, ane au. GTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class. only $2195 up. P ’ $ 
Salzburg and Edinburg usic Festivals, and the DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Class. only $1735 up 
wa gp Games in Ro STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1615 to Si6ss. for 21 days for as low as 


Wilshire Bivd. 48 to 70 4 Small t Fi 
EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS Baverty Wills, California ison ghd Fron vee fot Gost AUTOURIST is the biggest... 
RAVEL Write today for illustrated 


Round the World —$1995 Alll-Expense | RGANIZATION. boollels “H60" our clients say “the best.” 


Enjoy an economical all-expense trip around the world. = zi 1N to Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill 


Visit ten countries with optional side trips in Europe. : Your Local Travel Agent : CARS IN EURC r . 

Frequent departures. Small, congenial groups. For free All purchase plans. 

—— Sen 58, University anne ee ’ Rentals free delivery/collection 
Knight Tours of Europe. Summer1960 OSLO * STOCKHOLM * COPENHAGEN 

The Flying College (1 Ith Summer) ieality tours at economy prices. 50 ta 6 63 days in Europe. HAMBURG * FRANKFURT « PARIS 

(1) Around the World —$2099. Full sight-seeing program 5 to 18 countries. $1245 to $1398. See Passion Play at 

with cooperation of foreign universities & government | Oberammergau. Register early for June departures. For also within Great Britain and Italy 


officials. (2) South America; (3) Middle East; (4) Europe complete info. write directly to - Loring D. Knecht, 


(3 tours); (5S) Africa; (6) Russia. For details write: Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 16 East 58th Street 209 Post Str 
Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 312 Taylor Ave., Easion, Pa. ‘ 























‘eet 37 S. Wabash Avenue 
New York 22, MU 8-2030 San Francisco, YU 2-1866 Chicago, Ilt., Fi 6-2341 


(/ CARAVAN ‘TOURS . 


FURDPE::749 


Tl COUNTRIES 


Weekly Departures from New York March thru November 


QUEEN MARY © QUEEN ELIZABETH © S.S. UNITED STATES ®@ S.S. STATENDAM 
EMPRESS of BRITAIN © S.S. MAASDAM ® S.S. FLANDRE ® S.S. HANSEATIC 
PAN AMERICAN JETS ® BOAC JETS 


ALL FIRST CLASS IN EUROPE — ey Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, —— 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte —s -— -_ Special Tours t to Fa Fassion Play i in 
Oberammergau. ALL EXPENSE — PERSONALLY ESCORTED . oq 
cludes round trip tourist passage, all First Class hotels, most manta, | CARAVAN’ TOURS, | INC. 
all sightseeing, First Class transportation in Europe, transfers and! 

even tips. Later return if desired. Tours limited to 44 members. | 220 S. Sate St. Citcege 4, &, 
Immediate reservations necessary. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write | Please send Free Booklet No. 7-B. 
for Free Booklet 7-B. 








: THERE'S A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE * 
IN WORLD TRAVEL! 








Saves 
you 
Up 





: 


AFRICA SAFARI Jan. 18 

SOUTH SEAS* Feb. s 

SO. AMERICA GRAND TOUR Feb. 9 
WORLD HIGHLIGHTS* Feb. 18 
UNUSUAL AROUND THE WORLD Mar. 6 
AROUND THE WORLD Mar. 13 

BEST OF ORIENT Mar. 31 
MEDITERRANEAN® Mar. 31 as a 


*NEW FOR ‘60! 


See your travel agent. For free brochure 
check (x), clip and mail this ad to Dept. 15 
WEMPRILL WORLD CRUISES ; 
Also, | MEDITERR ANEAN CRUISES on American 
7 W. 7th Los Angeles 17, Calif, MA 7-4532 apert tne, from S098. H bteredied, onto fos Free | | Address 


H.} SS Se SSS SSS Bee eee eee Booklet No. 7-L. i City 
Lwse eee ee een M ember of A merican Society of Travel A gents & Creative Tour Operators — 
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See more... enjoy more...\|] 
spend less! 


“An Adventure in Travel” 
ALL EXPENSE-12 COUNTRIES +35 to 54 DAYS 


*689 


Via: Cunard, U.S., Holland America, 
French, American Export, North Ger- 
man Lloyd Lines, etc. 


Or by AIR — 22 DAYS 
$760. up (Family Plan) 
$835. up (Individual Basis) 


FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


See all of Europe at a price 
YOU can now afford — on a 
holiday planned by one of 
America’s largest tour oper- 
ators (over 50 years’ experi- 
ence). The one rate includes 
steamer tourist class round trip 
or air — hotels — practically all 
meals — sightseeing — tips, etc. 


Luxurious liners 

First class hotels — more than 
56% of nights with private bath 
Exciting visits to historic, 
romantic highspots 

Congenial groups —companionship 
for those travelling alone 
Oberammergau Passion Play 
included on most trips 

Highly trained Tour Managers 
Modern motorcoaches, spacious 
reclining seats 


Superb food throughout — many 
special features at no extra cost. 


NEW SERIES OF SUNLANE TOURS 
via the 
Mediterranean and including Spain 


So for the best trip your money can 
buy, see your travel agent now or 
write for descriptive booklet to: 


1350 Broadway, N.Y. « Wi 7-0030 
441 Madison Ave., N.Y. © MU 8-7140 


Phila.: Land Title Bldg. * Chi.: 221 N. Le Salle 
Les Angeles: 606 So. Hill St. 
One of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Tour Operafors. 








A Division of Simmons Tours, Inc. — Since 1876) 








Aboord and Abroad by Harvey 5. Olson 


AUTHENTIC 
COMPREHENSIVE - ACCURATE 


LSON’S EUROPE 
Comoe Tove Guidebook 


006 Page $5.95 
8. LIPPINCOTT, PUBLISHERS 





First Class Hotels 
Meals Included 
Deluxe Transportation 


ALL 


WRITE NOW FoR BOOKLET H- 19 


AMERICAN TOURIST BUREAU 
7 East 48th St, New York 17,N. ¥ 


buy Private Motor 


Delightful tours for members of all ages. 

Spring March 29- June y Summer June 30-August 31 
Summer June 9-July 2 Sammer July 12-August 31 
Fall Mf 1-October 22 
$1665 to $2095. Make reservations early. 


UNIVERSITY JOURNEYS University Box 7546, Austin, Texas 
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' evenings are included! 


» bean, Hawail and “Around the 


Tours’’ (21-33). Also, special Xmas and 
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why | 
travel 
alone? 


BACHELOR PARTY" 


for unattached men and women. Exciting 
. . different . .. with twice the fun—for 


Frequent tours to Europe, Mexico, Carib- 
World” — 
from $290 complete! Tours for all age 
groups including ‘‘Young Bachelor Party 


New Year's departures to all areas. 
Hailed as an ‘Excellent buy’’ by Esquire! 


Visit, call or write 
these travel agents for your free booklet 
“All About Bachelor Party Tours”—America’s 
most talked-about new concept of travel! 


CALIFORNIA, L.A. 48 
Ferguson-Gates, Inc. 
Travel Agents 

6505 Wilshire Bivd. 
OL 3-3992 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 11 
Drake Travel 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 36 
United Travel Agency 
500 5th Ave. at 42nd St. 
CH 4-0620 

OHIO, Columbus 15 
Richard Lewis 

Travel Service 
Service, Inc. 142 E. Gay St. at 4th 
919 N. Michigan Ave. CA 8-5277 

SU 7-2588 PENNSYLVANIA, Pitts.22 | 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge Anne Egan ¥y 
Shaw Travel Service Travel Service, Inc. 
American Bank Bldg. Park Bidg. 

Di 8-4254 5th & Smithfield 

NEW YORK, N.y.17 © 23942 
MacPherson WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel, Inc. Travel Advisors, inc, 
41 E. 42nd St. #303—4th & Pike Bidg. 
MU 2-2272 MA 4-5357 
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ITALY THE ARTIST'S WAY 


$75 WEEKLY 


Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
neon neor Capri. Classes in Painting, Art History, Mosaics, 
PLUS meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the 


se 


a, all included in weekly fee! Contact: Positano Art 


Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 











EW a © Ps 


We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the Iron 
Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who want to be accompanied 
but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $6 85-$1340 
OPE TouRS 


EUR 
255 Sequoia, Box D Pasadena, California 











Virgin islonds Vootting Ponty 


$120 per person; 
expense cruise oot ‘-. 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. 


week all- 

omen ove every kd & sailing 
x Write: 

e: 
Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin islands 
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Abroad Liver niversities of Madrid, 


195— 10th Annual Summer Sessions 


Florence. Vienna, 
Includes room & 3 meals daily for month. 


tours, tuition, ro Pe mse courses, credit. Knowledge of 
language not required. Extensions in Europe & Russia. 


Educational Travel Ass'n, Dept. H, 590-Sth Ave., NY 36 





Comprehensive Summer Tours 


x 


Study abroad, 


Oo} 


»vering all Scandinavia, Central Europe, Italy, Spain ond 
‘ugoslavia. Extensions to British Isles, Russia & Polan: 

if desired. Grand Tour of Europe for 3008, 
berammergau included. Leave June 14 and a 38. 


. Berg, Dept. H., Saint Mary's College, Calif 


“For the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th Year 


S 
> 
os 


WORLD 


— $ 
= aren 1086 


30-80 days 105 Departures. 11 itineraries 
Group or independent. Fully inclusive 


EUROPE 2480 Days trom 5G 88 
ORIENT 18-63 Days trom $998 
AFRICA 25-67 Days fr. $1794 
S0.PACIFIC 2-63 Days tr. $1398 
HOLY LAND 25-40 days \r.*1286 
SO.AMER. 14-72 days trom 5 Q8Q 
HAWAL/ 3.44 days trom 5298 
MEXICO +18 days trom $269 
“We Greater Value Anywhere” 
Ask Your STUDENT TOURS. proes es 


Travel Agent 290 Study Trips to ‘Everywhere’. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom $798. 


* TA RANCHO MIRAGE, 


WORLD TRAVEL Dept. H California 





. 1960 in the 
* or by air: 
42 day, escorted all expense tours for small 


groups of r) 

extensive deluxe motor travel visiting W 

countries: —England, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
bourg, G y (Ob and 

the Passion Play), Switzer! 

Austria, taly, Monaco and France. Enjoy 
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Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Bome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
anda saniae See Europe for far less 
ee, vy car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 

‘ FORD FALCON AND JEEP 
[> MODELS ALSO OFFERED. 





IT IS NOT HOW MUCH YOU SPEND 
Panay HOW WELL YOU SPEND IT! 
ef Europe's oldest Tour Operators offers a wide 
pan of escorted VALUE toure using Cunard’s Queens. 
First Class Grand Tour of Europe 
42 days from N.Y. 2.2.6 cece ee neee $1142 up 
Thrift Tour of Europe 
42 days from N.Y. .. «2... ec eeeeeees $874 up 





FRAMES TOURS fi 


MANY OTHER TOURS FROM 1 TO 12 DAYS 
CONTINENT 














For Charter in Europe: 

Luxurious river yacht for cruising on all inland rivers and 
canals. Accommodation for 10 guests. Crew of 4. All com- 
forts. For further information write 


P. O. Box 172, Nijmegen, The Netherlands 





Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 
See Europe for Less with —— college students & — 
young a ults of your interests. Economical 6- to 12- 

trips; $695 to ate all-expense. Space limited! For 
details write: Americans Abroad, Inc. 


Travel Service, 50 U; ity Sta., Mi polis 14, Minn. 
W to the advertisers 
in this section of 


TOURS -CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


Or consult your travel agent for further in- 
formation or to make reservations. See pages 
109, 110 and 111 for a convenient list of 
some of the members of the American 
Society of Travel Agents near you. 
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Continued from Page 162 

and fountains and patrician air, its 
atmosphere of leisure and privacy and 
provincial elegance, where nothing 
presses on anything or anyone. More- 
over, the citizens of Schaffhausen do 
their banking in a pink rococo house in 
the main square. 

The Swiss side has many graceful 
surprises. Like Arenenberg, Queen 
Hortense’s little chateau above the 
Untersee, exquisitely furnished, where 
she and her son, Napoleon III-to-be, 
spent many a summer. 

A more contemporary semiroyal es- 
tablishment is that of Count Berna- 
dotte, the nephew of the King of Swe- 
den, who lives on his own island, 
Mainau, in an 18th Century mansion 
surrounded by rare trees and subtrop- 
ical gardens Italianate in feeling, and 
who celebrated a recent birthday by a 
three-day fete with masques and barges 
and illuminations. It is a small island 
off the Constance shore, connected 
with the mainland by a causeway, and 
it is laid out almost entirely as a park. 
Here the cypress grows in the open air, 
lemons. ripen; the rose garden is a 
delight. This truly lovely park was 
begun by an Austrian prince, Prince 
Esterhazy, who lavished so much money 
on the silviculture that his family ended 
by having him certified as incapable of 
managing his own affairs. The island 
then passed on to the Grand Duke of 
Baden, who went on planting roses and 
exotic trees. It has now come to the 
Swedish royal family through the 
mother of Count Bernadotte, who was 
herself a Baden. The count is carrying 
on the topiary tradition, to the lively 
pleasure and approval of the local 
world. Mainau’s gardens, but not the 
palace, are open to the public. 

Wholly different in atmosphere is 
Reichenau, the other island, also of 
sheltered climate. Once a cradle of early 
Christianity, the seat of a militant 
Benedictine abbey, a focal point of 
wealth and learning, it is now the home 
of growers of spring vegetables and the 
haunt of archaeologists. Three Roman- 
esque basilicas remain. Alone and si- 
lent, they stand in the sun-baked fields. 
Inside it is cool. In the oldest, the 
simple-columned arches, the straight 
ceiling, the faded Byzantine figures, 
make one think of Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin at Rome. To me this island 
is the most moving place on the lake. 

There is no end to the splendors of 
this. region. There is the wild country, 
the great forest that leads down from 
Salem to Birnau and the lake through 
many a roadless mile, which still be- 
longs to the descendants of the House 
of Baden and where I saw a fox cross 
my path in broad daylight. And there’s 
Birnau—the pilgrimage church stand- 
ing in a pasture a little way back above 
the lake. To find oneself inside this 
church, among the ravishing grace of 
the white and pink and gold, gazing at 
the organ like a harp of silver flutes, 
the floating painted ceiling, the cherubs 
that might make one break into dance, 
and then walk out again and look upon 
the water, is to enjoy the essence of 
this dreamlike world. THE END 








all over the World, 
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travels first 


for only 







Newest 
Sub-Miniature 
camera 


with AUTOMATIC 
EXPOSURE-SETTING Light Meter 


You travel light and in luxury when you 
have the Mamiya Automatic 16 with you... 
smaller than your hand.,.ounces in weight 
.. yet precisely engineered to give you studio 
quality pictures in full natural color prints, 
transparencies or sparkling black and whites 
... wallet size or larger. 

The right exposure is automatic! Eye- 
level action wheel for rapid-fire sequence 
shots. Supersharp f/2.8 lens. Easy drop-in 
film cartridge loading. See your photo dealer 
today...he will show you why the new 
Mamiya is the one camera you'll take with 
you everywhere you go only $§9°5 










Write for FREE illustrated brochure 
MAMIYA, 1.11 5th Ave., Dept. H-1, N.Y.3,N.Y 
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»-.and Gracious Living! 
It's peaceful, yet adventuresome. It's differ- 
ent from anything you've ever known, yet it's 
what you always dreamed about. It's an ex- 
citing new waterfront community; ready now, not promised 
for tomorrow. An endless variety of beautiful homes; :iles and 
miles of landscaped streets and wide waterways — boating, 
fishing, bathing — all in a luxurious Country Club setting — 
with much, much more to come! 

V4 acre Homesites for as little as 


$2O vow $Z]O monty 

Send for and read the exciting 
“CAPE CORAL STORY” 

it's yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FiG poms 


Send No Money, Please Da 













CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER , 
Lee County ond Ft. Myers « Dade County + Florida State 
peeees MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY I enneus 
H Gulf Gueranty Land & Title Co., Dept. 721 
« 1771 WN. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
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COAST 
OF BRITTANY 


Continued from Page 88 


same Roscoff where Mary Queen of 
Scots landed at the age of six on her 
fatal road to destiny and her marriage 
to France’s future king. Here, in June, 
you will see the fields green with globes 
of artichaut and find them for sale in 
all the markets. Here, in towns that 
lie at the head of estuaries, the Breton 
countryside rubs shoulders with the 
fisher folk; vegetables and fish, Breton 
smocks and Breton lace, and the women 
still in their traditional costumes— 
black, sometimes trimmed with velvet, 
with elaborately embroidered aprons 
and lace caps or bonnets that reach 
their most fantastic in /a coiffe bigou- 
déne of St. Pol de Léon, a piled cyl- 
inder of lace more than a foot high. 
Each locality favors a different dress, 
and the embroidery and lace are equally 
distinctive. The language differs, too, 
for these people have great local pride 
and life still centers around the family. 


When I was last in Douarnenez they 
were building a big new quay. ““We can 
sell everything the boats bring here,” 
René Beziers, one of the sardine kings, 
told me. 

We drank champagne, and below 
the walled garden with its peaches, 
a tunny-man lay in the Pouldavid 
River—and away to the right the town 
climbed busily above its three har- 
bors packed with boats. 

It is a hard life, yet they wouldn’t 
change it, for it is a good one, so long 
as you don’t give your soul to the Devil 
or your body to the deep. And they 
start young. At L’Aberwrac’h there is 
a maritime school where the sons of 
fishermen are educated to the life that 
is their heritage. At Bénodet two top- 
sail schooners, the Etoile and the Belle 
Poule, sail daily in company, lovely as 
swans, training boys for the French 
navy based on Brest. 

The English landed 20,000 men on 
Belle-ileand then exchanged it for Nova 
Scotia; Hawke demolished a whole fleet 
at Quiberon Bay—battle after battle be- 
tween two maritime people who were 
cousins, and all the time the smuggling 
trade flourishing across the Channel. 
And in the last war, St.-Nazaire was 
the first amphibious operation into 
France, the Senans flocking to England 
in their boats, almost to a man, the 
tunny-men fishing more dangerously 
than ever before with agents on board 
and explosives for the Resistance. 
“Toujours le bloody navy,” cried one 
young fisherman to me in Concarneau, 
mistaking my cap—a mocking saluta- 
tion tinged with the admiration of one 
nautical race for another. 

The sea—the Bretons live and breathe 
it; it is their father and mother, their 
devil, their other god... it gives them 
life, toil, hardship, independence; it 
gives them death. And though the land 
may change with time and the march 
of industry, the sea does not—nor will 
the Breton as long as he holds to his 
heritage. THE END 
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Chartreuse liqueur is one 
of the most elegant gifts 
you can select fora friend 
on your list who has a 
taste for good living. This 
rare liqueur has a color- 
ful history dating back 
to 1605. Today, its secret 
recipe is known only by a 
handful of Carthusian 
Monks who produce it 
in Voiron near a secluded 
French monastery. Char- 
treuse is delicious served 
straight, on the rocks or 
over ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin©® & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. | 














Motor abroad in your own 


HILLMAN 


and let the savings pay for your fun! 


e Prices start as low as $1302, Lon- e Cost of shipment home, handled by 
don. Select from distinctive Sedans, Rootes, plus overseas price total less 





Convertibles, Station Wagons. than U.S. purchase price! 
e On-time deliveries made to any e Or, Rootes will repurchase your 
point in Europe. No red tape! Hillman for a guaranteed amount. 


Rootes Motors, Inc., Dept. H-601 
505 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y., or 9830 W. Pico Bivd., L. A., Calif. 


Please send me details on Rootes’ Car Abroad Plans. 











: Go Name 
io Euro 
With a Car Address 
in Your ; 
Pocket! City. RON Dee 5 





tT 


ROOTES PRODUCTS: Hillman» Humber: Singer» Sunbeam Sports 
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more fun...more room to run...to splash...to sun! 


| re : “ yo SEVEN SPACIOUS ACRES OF PLEASURE 
. 3 block long ocean beach + racing- 
size, salt water swimming pool- 
: & ss cabanas * putting green « tennis 
OF FLORIDA'S |4a a OP ain courts * badminton « shuffle- 
’ : . . ait board + tropical gardens - 
WEST COAST | what's NEW in miami beach ? renowned cuisine « COM- 
; PLETELY AIR-CONDI- 
Brightest news to come from Florida's Gold Coast TIONED « FREE TV 
Aly mt in many a moon—The IVANHOE is even more 
mean “high adventure. beautiful, more delightful, more comfortable than i 7 i CONTACT YOUR 
Water sports and ever before! Hard to believe? Then hear this TRAVEL AGENT 
the beautiful white sandy NEW interior decor throughout, NEW indivi- orwrite Elliot S. Ryan, Gen- 


’ ren th nities dual-room-control air conditioning, MEW cabana stul ‘ful color ‘oases 
yeaches on the romantic area and Coffee Shop, MEW ocean-side Dining 


, ’ . and rates. 

Gulf of Mexico offer Terraces, MEW big-name entertainment policy 

vacationers close-by in MEW Pump Lounge. All this with the same 
activities OLD congenial spirit, pleasant atmosphere and 

flawless, gracious service 

Write for brochure, see your travel agent, or phone 

For the zest N. Y.: EL 5-2800, Ext. 92 * Chi.: ANdover 3-2663 

Now affiliated with New York's famed Sherry. Netherland 

Ed O'Leary. Executive Director od 

—for the rest For short or long visits - 
of your life—visit for seasonal or permanent living . . . 


Treasure Island. “WYanh " 
tet The-Sea 


————aae OCEANFRONT, 101st STREET * BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH 
‘Weart of Ct Petersburg’ Holiday leles’ 


T'reacure Fal Beach Towers = 
Island ("fae eee EN : 


Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- In New York, LExington 2-8514 
cious facilities—traditionally fine food —complete social 
L ie) R ! 2) A rogram —atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
ormation and reservations write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 
H. E. Hampton 


Treasure Island Chamber of Commerce, Treasure Island, Fla, 
Please send me colorful booklet and complete information. 


Treasure Island vacations 


every 24 hours! 





of your life 











Neme 


i 
5 
i Address aa =o 
i 


a? rectly on ocean. Dress for beach 
— in your room. Evropean plan, 


e ~ 
vations. For color booklet, write An ANEW WORLD OF 


No. in Part te of 
{ f ety ___Date of Arrival Fred Wynn, Mgr 


Length of Stay 
ee ce nw ws oe ee 


City Zone State | serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser 








» Colonnades Hotel ¥ arse toe 


PALM BEACH SHORES © Gay, casual...the Mecca of vacation- 

iin eid. 00 tan connie e wise fun-lovers. Every Gold Coast ps : 

@ paradise on the ocean in Florida f1 design and spacious grounds [© art without congestion. Oceanfront... 
, y 4 tells you how wonderful the abulous new hotels and motels, 

h i Colonnades is. Vacations are smart restaurants, horse and dog FORT LAUDERDALE fFicridc 
where excellence ‘ ¢ informal, guests are congenial, racing, Jai Alai, auto racing. . 


ah hes : t tensi te at 
is not sf: Pah. pence ene toe — Famous 6-mile beach, finest OO? your Cemens SveEINETD oF Our 


; : , enormous pool or broad private beach. 
\ ditioned rooms, olympic-size fishing, Florida’s only oceanside , a S ; fc 
extravagance ; and children’s pool, snack bar, broadwalk, shopping on palm-lined Coguind samara ines: Sing, 
z = dining room, cocktail lounge. ¢ ’ dancing, entertainment, the Tapis 
Guif Stream fishing. Planned a Hollywood Boulevard, golf Rouge, Petite Cafe, pitch & putt golf, 
Se entertainment. ; on a different course every shuffleboard. Full hotel facilities. 
THE COLONMADES ‘HOTEL «= Aa \ Lae Open Dec. 19 to May 1 es day, tennis, shuffleboard , 


; faye i, lor folde bs t Balconied rooms overlooking Atlantic. 
DEPT. H1-1, Box 676, Riviera Beach, Fla.. Ph. Write for co ' ie — camoum, Reciatitena’s eqeatiltn Wit: Vee nade 
a. : ' , , ae ree concerts. 


rates, brochure, write: Box 8609-A 
Accommodations 
to suit every desire SEA SHORE RESORT 
For F LO RIDA | and every purse. 1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 











Yours for a Perfect Vacation at its best ; - : Fort Lauderdale, Florida o 
in FLORIDA it's the ; ; 7-< 








This Winter Take A 


FUN BREAK 


FLORIDA'S 


GOLFINGEST ’ ST.PETE 
1 PY BEACH 





<< 4 a ; ’ 
j Reach Hotel Directly on the Ocean 
LLG = - “DELRAY BEACH 
Enjoy a luxurious, relaxed vacation 
On the Ocean in a friendly atmosphere away from 
Renowned for club-like atmosphere, paso —< bathing aw — information and rates on: tion land on the GULF OF 
superior service and furnishings. 196 ee Se ee Apts Hotels Motels MEXICO. Write today for color bro- 
rooms with tiled bath and cross tennis, polo. 4 : at os chure: H. J. Berlinsky, Chamber of 
ventilation, most with ocean views COWS WATER COCHTAN BOOM wm Towel) onan Remnants Commerce, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
‘s a ’ ~ DOLPHIN DINING ROOM “ ” 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, Elevator Service. American plan cuisine. No. in party : Gem of the Holiday Isles 
cabanas and block-long beach. Re- Open Dec. 15 to April 15. (European plan 
duced rates during Christmas and < A} optional in Jan. and April.) Address Hotel Rellim on the Gulf 
thru January 23 For folder write : | Write Donald E. Colman, Mar., ; 
Re tie > : for color brochure H, rates. : Piece z-~ sy BR ON. 
. ic ‘es. 
C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr Box 351-HM The SEACREST HOTEL eo ; Water Pool. Planned activities. Free Golf—Free Fishing. 
FORT LAUDER DALE, FLORIDA Delray Beach, Florida St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-2 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida Break awa 
Send FREE ‘‘Suitcase Full of Fun’’ with Florida’s fun-filled vaca- 
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in St. Petersburg 


A 
. 


alge 


Indies House at Duck Key... 
West Indies charm... western 
world elegance. 


Dining at Indies House... the: 
quintessence of pleasure. 


Guest rooms at Indies House... 
exquisitely Caribbean. 

The sea at Indies House. . 
ing in ocean or gulf . . 
bor. Swimming... 
cabana club... 





ontainebleau 





FREE GOLF 
at our own Country Club 


comes 
"jadeuee easy! 


two pools... 


HEALTH SPA, STEAM ROOM & SOLARIA 
TENNIS COURTS ON PREMISES 

pearl white beach. = - ve 
Fishing . .. sail, bone, marlin. swimming pools... 
Sports at Indies House . . . Golf... La Ronde Supper Club, 
nine artful holes. Tennis... Trap putting green, driving range, 
and Skeet Shooting . . . and more. radio and TV in every room... 
Indies House at Duck Key...a 
way of life for people of means. 
Premiere season begins January 
15th. For literature and rates see 
your travel agent, write Indies 
House or call Premier Hotel 
Representatives, Inc. 
New York—PLaza 5-9747 « In 
these cities dial operator for Enter- 
prise number shown. 

Wash. —1-6360 + Phila —6360 
Boston —6360 « Chicago—1-6370 


SATIONAL ST. PETERSBU RG 


7 272 \ y G. K. Davenport, Manager 
FREE COLOR FOLDER— ~ [fi Chamber of Commerce 


7 : - ‘St. Petersburg, Florid 
Vacation Accommodation Information wry, Treva 


Outdoor sports center of Florida, 
winter or summer — RIGHT ,,., A®ress 
NOW IS PERFECT. You'll find | City. 
golf, fishing, swimming, boating 
and your favorite sports. Racing 
is “in season.” We invite you to 
visit our clean, green city— 





For Brochure and Rates 
Write Direct or See 


Your Travel Agent Name. 





Ben Novack 


Duke Stewart 
President Manager 





State. 





Arrival Date____t_No. in Party 
Please send accommodation booklet below: 
C) Apts. (C1: Guest Homes 





22 io house 
“OS duck ky 


MARATHON, FLORIDA 








A complete resort on the 

Florida Keys. A winter 

vacation on the edge of 

the tropics, with every 

comfort and conveni- 

ence yours to enjoy! 

Unexcelled fishing...golf 

on new championship course... 
swimming in the Keys’ largest pool 
...relaxing in our charming dining 
room and cocktail lounge...all you 
could ask for! 12 acres of grounds, 
yacht basin on the Gulf, choice of 
— air-conditioned villas, apartments, 
aM) efficiencies. Member AAA, Carte 
Blanche. Write for full-color folder! 





Tis 
aaa 


1,000 FEET OF OCEAN BEACH 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


a L ~ <4. 


C) Beaches 0 Hotels 
C) Small Hotels 

















TARPON LODGE, Dept. H-2, Marathon, Fla. 








Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor O. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 





Clearwater Beach Hotel 


American Eien, our chef 's 20th season, excellent food. O; 

Dec. 18 to A pril 15. Relax & enjoy life, directly on the Cait 
of Mexico, our private beach, one of the world’s finest. 
Send for color brochure today or see your travel agent. 


Wm. E. LaFon, Gen. Mgr. Clearwater 2, Florida 





Ruttger’s by the Sea 

Fun amidst merge meh toomy !Club-like atmosphere. AAA & 
Duncan Hines . Private beach & fresh water 
pool. Cox ktail lounge. ‘Dining by the sea. Am. or Eu. Plan & 
spec. rates to Feb. riendly hospitality by owner- mgmt. 
Don & M. J. Rutiger, P.O. Box 8636, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 





Fort Lauderdale—Directly on the Ocean 


Enjoy a relaxing vacation in exquisitely furnished apart- 
ments with Atlantic view. Fresh water pool, barbecue, 
shuffleboard, tropical patio. Close to night clubs. Fishing, 
golf, racing nearby. Write for color brochure, rates. 


Chesterfield Apts., 723 N. Atlantic Bivd. 


The Rainbow 


One and two bedroom apartments at distinguished Hills- 
boro Beach. Gracious informal living. Complete service. 
Spacious grounds. 200’ private ocean beach, pool, cabanas, 
golf green, party room, friendly hospitality. 


Frank Peterson, 1231 Hillsboro Beach, Pompano Beach, Fia. 








The Sails Apartment Hotel 

Fine small a payne hotel, located on the Gulf of Mexico 
close to gulf fishing, shopping & restaurants. Renting to 
adults only, by week, month or season. Write for brochure 
or phone Waverly 1 -6000. 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. S. Latta Owner mgrs., St. Petersburg 8, Fla. 





Country Club 
Living at 


Flovida' 


RESORT MOTEL 
IN DAYTONA BEACH 

18 Hole Seaside Golf Course 
let us send you a FREE color brochure 
and additional information—just fill 
in this coupon. 
ELLINOR VILLAGE 
Dept. M-51 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Name 
Address. 
City State 

650 PRIVATE VILLAS BY THE SEA 














Let yourself live at 


Ft. Lauderdale’s most 
intriguing resort lies between a placid 
lagoon and 600’ of private beach. 

Two magnificent pools — colorful patio bar— 
tennis courts — par 3 golf. Ideally located 
close to Jai Alai, race tracks, Bahia Mar charter 
boats, and new Broward International Airport. 





See your travel agent or write for brochure 
LAGO MAR Hotel and Apartments 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla./Dept. H-1 
Under the direction of Sidney Banks 








Jamaica 


Superb vacation site : 
hours by plane from New York. 
See travel agent or Oliver Ker- 
mit Associates, Inc., 521 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y.C. YUkon 6-1800. 
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THREE 
PRIVATE 
OCEAN 
BEACHES 


Enjoy The Life You Love at 
Balmoral Club, most famous of 
the Caribbean resorts. 


Open All Year e March, April Weather Is 
Wonderful « Easter at Advantageous Rates 


Balme URAL 


SSAU + BAHAMAS 


See Your Agent or Leonard P. Brickett, Rep. 
32 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J., WAlnut 4-5084 
(In Manhattan Ask Operator for Enterprise 6465) 


4 
ile beach. Air Aj \, 
Oceanfront, 1/3 mile beac’ Zz w 


conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


Emerald Beach, 
nassau Fotel 











Mazatlan's New Hotel De Cima 

Ocean Front. Every Modern Comfort. Surrounded by 

Mexican Hospitality. Beautiful Beach and I}!uminated 

Swimming as Air Conditioned . . . and yet ... Reasonable 

Rates. Write Alberto Escobosa, 
~ ee Hotel De Cima, Mazation, Mexico 





Louisiana 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 


Creole Mansion Hotel—S :nin, from French Quarter—offers 

you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 

den patio, ee bath, air- ~cond., complimentary rench 
s Restaurant. Write 

Creole Mansion Hotel, Fan eae 1437 Washington Ave. 
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City Hotels 


Netherlands West indies 





a Vestward 
Ho rroenn 


-<Buezona’ 3 
= 
Dis tin gushed 
Hlolel 


for vacation and 
business visitors 


Resort atmosphere with in-town 
convenience. Contemporary, trop- 
ical luxury in the heart of the 
Southwest’s fabled vacationland. 
Completely air-conditioned year 
around. Heated pool. Superlative 
food in 3 restaurants. Free in-and- 
out parking. European Plan rates. 


RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION- 
Glen W. Fawcett, Inc., Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattie, Portland 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Washington, D.C., Toronto 


HOTEL WESTWARD HO 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 


Real Western hospitality awaits you at Arizona's most 
distinguished guest ranch. Ride fine horses over scenic 
trails, enjoy best accommodations, delicious meals, heated 
pool, many other activities. Season: Oct. 15 to May Ist. New 


brochure: The Spauidings, Rt. 1, Box 560, Tucson, Ariz. 











Twe Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona 


“Real Ranch Livin’ on sunsoaked desert. Relax & plays 
in healthgiving sun. Real western environment to share 
with friende or family. Spacious rooms, private baths, 
heated pool. Extra tine saddle horses, tasty homespun meals. 


Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Wickenburg, Arizona 





@ 
1S 
w 
ARIZONA 


ycgon 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 


Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-D, Pueblo, Tucson, riz. 





You're only hours away from sunshine and a 
warm dry climate. Holiday haven-this 20,000 acre 
luxury ranch resort; swimming, riding, 

skeet range, golf, tennis. Wonderful 

wintertime change for the 

entire family ! See your travel 

agent ... write or call 





(23) 9 OF TUCSON'S 
ney) 1 UEADING RESORTS 


Resort hocel luxury with the 
informal activities of a desert 
sy For rates and broc ~~ 
Re. 6, Box 250E , Tucson, Ari: 


WESTWARD 
tole) SL eu 


ALVERNON GARDENS anette cat, 
Write for rates & brochure: 


VT At MEAG MACIR: 431 S Alvernon, Tucson, Ariz 
(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 20th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $80 to $1 30 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P. O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 

Robert Foehi, Manager Phone WHitney 5-632! 


ry ; 

White Stallion Ranch 

Relax in sunny, dry climate. Real Western ranch living in 
magnificent country—near modern Tucson. Happy at- 
mosphere; Congenial companions. All ranch activities. 
Write: 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 
For the Finest in Arizona 


guest ranch life 














those who know—keep coming back to 


and Surrey Guest Ranch, Duncan Hines 


Saddle 
AAA Rt. 9, Box 941, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 





California 





IDEAL WINTER VACATIONS 
IN LAGUNA BEACH 


Wonderful accommodations in this quaint 
coastal town 60 miles south of Los Angeles. 
Private beach, ocean view dining, coffee shop, 
complimentary TV in every room, planned 
entertainment and dancing, adjacent parking. 
contact your Trave/ Agent 
or write W. S. Kretsinger. 


For reservations 


HOTEL 


una 


LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
HYatt 4-1151 





DEATH VALLEY VACATIONS! 


Two famous Fred Harvey resorts to swim, 
golf, ride. Luxurious American plan accom- 
modations at the Inn or modest European 
plan at the Ranch. Delicious food, nightly 
entertainment. 


x FURNACE CREEK 
INN ~> RANG 


Contact your travel agent or write us 
for reservations 
FURNACE CREEK INN 
P.O. Box 51 + Death Valley, California 
in Los Angeles phone MAdison 7-8048 
In San Francisco, EXbrook 7-2717 








TWIN LAKES LODGE 
Nevada's All Year Dude Ranch 


las Vegas 
of los Vegos. 
waterfalls and fishing lokes 
i-wide traveling families who 
bles, fishing, swimming, boot- 
} rates— kitchenettes 
st chure. Twin Lekes Lodge, 
oa ‘1589, ~ aes yon a DUdiley 2-3722 





a complete Dude 


DISCOVER 
Ranch; mir 


weekly family 





Pennsylvania 





The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
*The Place They Told You About” 
Your own secluded cottage 
= do but no plan 

que picture 
Perfect Honeymoon 


for newlyweds only 
meals at the Homestead, lots 
ned program. Write, mentioning dates 
story and helpful booklet “Plan Your 

“Box 169, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 
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PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


A New High in Vacation Lux- 
ury at a new low price— 
from $12 single, $14 double. 
European Pian. 

Reservations: Consult your 
Travel Agent, write or phone 
FAirview 4-1141 in Palm 














Springs — or write for beauti- 
ful color folder. =“ 
4, 
——— 


& 
Wishing Well Hotel 


Rancho Santa Fe, California 
Box 126—Phone Plaza 6-1123 


For those that enjoy luxurious dining and commo- 
dious living. this residential hotel is full of charm 
and atmosphere. Tucked away in an ideal setting — 
delightful outdoor patio for poolside dining under 
the stars. Excellent cuisine, superb service. Member 
of Diners’ Club. Recommended by Duncan Hines. 
Brochure and rates on request. 




















New York 








like New York 
Lo ye ar eve she 


sarbicon-Plaza Hotel! 


Ideal midtown location 

on Central Park. A favorite of 
travel-wise men and women. 
| 100% air-conditioned for 
seasonal comfort. Flawless 
continental cuisine. 

SINGLES $8.50 to $13. 
DOUBLES $12 to $20. 


Every room with bath, radio. Most with TV, 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype NY 1-3949 or phone Cl 7-7000—Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 





Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 


Delightful living at Distinguished Address of unexcelled 
convenience. Gracious dignity & low rates attract tract leaders i in 
business, government Family At 

Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 
booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at Sth Avenue MU 2-5140 








Chicago 











CALBAGHER 


re Ne 


A historic watiee ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and — hills. Reser- 


ti ti referenc: 

Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Sun & Fun, 7 days, ‘98 

in Cool Colorado 

Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do. . . or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 


Rates include all. Color folder free. 
BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9J, Colorado. 














New Hampshire 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Foremost mountain ski lodge for the best skiers or recre- 
ational winter vacationers. Near Wildcat gondola lift in 
White Mountain National Forest. Superb lodgings and 
good food yy? a tradition in hospitality. 


Whipple, Mgr., Jackson, New Hampshire 








Massachusetts 
The Northfield 


Snow sports at the door; Skating, Tobogganing. Portable 
ski tow. Easy driving distance to excellent ski lifts. Camp- 
fire picnics. Warm m rooms. $11-16.50 day inc. hearty meals. 
Near Northfield Schools. Ss all year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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snes Md 


LITTLE DUTCH ISLE... 
CAMMOSAN $s TYLE ! 


rate g 


rae xs “fe 


cAK |B SEA N 


New “escape” spot—the flavor of the 

West Indies ... mixed with a dash of 

Holland hospitality—on an island famed 

for its beauty and heavenly weather! 

© FREEPORT SHOPPING—wonderfu! buys in 

china, crystal, silver, jewelry, watches! 

© COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED 

© Excitement in a thrilling Casino! 

© 1500 feet of the whitest sand beach 

@ Unique raised pool; Cabana Colony 

© Delightful studio guest rooms 

®@ Incomparable food @ Cocktail lounges 

@ Kiompen Klub for dancing and entertainment 
Easy to get to...come via KLM or cruise ship. U.S. 
citizens need no passport — just citizenship proof 
or birth certificate. Color brochure on request. 

A CONDADO CARIBBEAN HOTEL 
UTELL International, Repr. 

New York/ Boston /Chicago/ Miami/ Dallas /Toronto 

See your Travel Agent or phone N.Y. JU 2-3780 


ON THE ISLAND OF ARUBA 
NETHERLANOS WEST iNolee 








ee Wile 


WINTER VACATION AREA 
" There's sun — fun all winter; 
. varied, iateresting things to 
see and do, outdoor sports, 
horse racing, Mexico next door 
No winter rate increases. 


P4868 
532 kasi Overland Ave., El Paso, Texas 











GENEVA  (switzertanc) HOTEL DELA PAIX 


Ideally located on Geneva lake front. Maximum comfort —Charm- 
ing decor — Parking—Highly appreciated by American Visitors 

















Holiday’s Places-to-Stay Directory 
offers you a wealth of ideas for pleasure 
and business trips. Write directly to the 
advertisers on these pages for literature 
and information. 











NEXT MONTH 


Our February issue opens with a vivid VISIT 
TO HAVANA, by Kenneth Tynan, in which Ernest 
Hemingway serves as a guide and which contains 
intimate personality sketches of Hemingway and 
Fidel Castro. 

Maurice Edelman offers Part One of a two- 
part portrait of GENERAL CHARLES DE 
GAULLE —man, soldier and statesman; Richard 
Carter sifts through rumor and fact to tell the story 
of THE AMERICAN RED CROSS; and 
William Manchester goes back a quarter century 
to re-create the GREAT BANK HOLIDAY 
OF 1933. 

In other features, architect-writer George Nel- 
son gives some provocative IMPRESSIONS OF 
JAPAN; Irish novelist Elizabeth Bowen, in A 
RIDE SOUTH, comes up with a fresh-eyed view 
of some of our deepest Dixie; Beat Generationist 


Jack Kerouac takes you along on a rambling, off- 
beat journey from TANGIER TO LONDON; 


and Stephen Birmingham describes life inside the 
insurance world —his native HARTFORD. 

You'll also enjoy a six-page picture story of the 
glittering ST. MORITZ PALACE HOTEL; a 
portfolio of nine exciting and practical sugges- 
tions for your TRAVEL WARDROBE; and a 
provocative PARTY OF ONE column by 
Jacques Barzun. 

In addition to all these, there’s an article on 
POOLE’S, London's famous custom tailor, by 
Lucius Beebe; a Shunpike Tour through THE 
HIGH SIERRAS with Bill Ballantine; and a 
HANDBOOK OF BREAKFASTS, in which 
Helen Papashvily serves up some tempting morn- 


ing menus and recipes. 


THE EDITORS 





ONLY OFF SEASON FARES 


on any scheduled airline from New York to 

BRITAIN - HOLLAND - NORWAY 

SWEDEN * DENMARK + GERMANY 
9 months a year the only airline that gives you the extra 
savings of Off Season rates . . . plus even bigger benefits on 
ICELANDIC’s Family Plan. Complete Tourist service with 
complimentary full-course meals, Cognac, midnight snack. 
More space, fewer passengers. Shortest over-ocean flights, 
never more than 400 miles from an airport. 


ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


15 West 47th St., New York 36, PL 7-8585 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 





WANT Be sure to visit 


PERFECT The Gulf Coast's 
a Major Year-Round 
Meese  % )=6Tourist Attraction 


Get a Weston Exposure 
Meter. You'll get perfect 
exposures every time . . . 
perfect color . . . perfect 
movies .. . as well as black 
and white. At all dealers. 


WESTON 


exposure meters 





LUSH, SEMI-TROPICAL GARDENS 

a FABULOUS ANTIQUES, 

900 NORTH MICHIGAN : SILVER AND CHINA 
; Near Mobile, Alabama 


4 . For free color folder, write: 
BELLINGRATH GARDENS 

A r \ : Dept. H, Theodore, Ala. 

ZW : aS Yr * y i ‘ - 


FRENCH § RESTAURANT 





Enjoy food of superb 
quality served in a 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 


Reservations Suggested 


aN S WORLD'S FINEST 4 


bi BOMB 


OSVOIHO 





OPEN DAILY... 11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 


\ 
me \ a MX \ a a Am Ae ae ee eo ee_ -. 


CM OM a Oe a ee a oe 





CU Cv &™ 











Try our many services. For free booklets see your Travel Agent, or write: 


GERMAN FEDERAL RAILROAD 


OEePrT. H, 11 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. . PHONE LONGACRE 5-7545-6-7-8 
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“(o inltoduce You the beniliful volumes f the 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 


tA 
sona Gu 


Marie Antoinette 
Binding 


$3.65 


Club Price 


NOTE: Some of 

these volumes, 
extraordinarily long 

in the original, 4 
have been edited % 
for modern reading. 
Among those listed 
below, the abridged 
titles are War and 

Peace and The 

Brothers Karamazov. 
For abridged lengths, 
see descriptions 





William Morris 
Binding 


$3.65 


Club Price 


$3.65 


Club Price 


CHOOSE THE 3 VOLUMES YOU WANT FOR $1.00 


(Each Title Available Only in Binding indicated) 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 
DAYS by Jules Verne. The original 
story of the incredible wager of 
Phileas Fogg, made into the memo- 
rable motion picture. Complete 


Mme. de Pompadour Bind- 
ing. An elegant French design 
in antique brown 


ARUNDEL by Kenneth Roberts. 
A vigorous, full-blooded novel of 
one of the most glorious moments 
in the history of America. Complete. 


GONE WITH THE WIND by Mar- 
garet Mitchell. The great American 
novel about Scarlett O'Hara and 
Rhett Butler — most popular best- 
seller of our generation. Complete 


William Morris Binding. 
A magnificent Victorian bind- 
ing in blue and gold 


THE LOVE POEMS & SONNETS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The 
lyrical poetry complete in one beau- 
tiful volume with stunning full-page 
color illustrations. Complete 


Marie Antoinette Binding. 
Luxurious soft-tan, with the 
Queen's coat of arms in gold 


WAR AND PEACE by Count Leo 
Tolstoy. A magnificent pageant of 
love, death and human destiny 
Kropotkin translation. Abridged to 
741 pages 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV by 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. Sigmund Freud 
considered this study the world’s 
most masterful novel. Kropotkin 
translation. Abridged to 483 pages 


Czar Alexander I! Binding. 
A design in wine-red from the 
Imperial Palace 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY by 
Nordboff and Hail. The true and 
unforgettable adventures of Fletcher 
Christian, Captain Bligh and the fa- 
mous South s mutiny. Complete 


Cebden-Sanderson Bind- 
ing. A rich-grained binding in 
beautiful laurel green 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE by W. 
Somerset Maugham. The Dean of 
English prose probes into the bonds 
of love and hate between men and 
women. Complete 


Lowis XVI Binding. A superb 
green with design from the 
French king's library 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS LIBRARY 
Garden City, New York 


OF THESE MASTERWORKS 


IN AUTHENTIC 


PERIOD BINDINGS 


$3.65 


Club Price 


$3.65 


Club Price 


‘\ 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


for only 


$3.65 


Club Price 


$3.65 


Club Price 


“> j 


» 


“ 


a 


Czar Alexander |! 
Binding 


$3.65 


Club Price 


Czar Alexander |! 


William Morris 
Binding 


Ts great private libraries of the past have bequeathed 
to us rare and sumptuous volumes of exquisite, hand- 
crafted design. These volumes are today priceless treasures 
found only in museums and in the libraries of the wealthy. 
Yet — on the most limited budget, you may have thrilling 
reproductions commissioned by the International Col- 
lectors Library! 


A MAGNIFICENT LIFETIME LIBRARY FOR YOUR HOME. Within the 
exclusive, luxurious bindings of the International Col- 
lectors Library are the greatest works of literature—novels, 
drama, philosophy, biography, history — some of which, 
extraordinarily long in the original, have been edited for 
modern reading. Each binding reproduces the coloring 
and design of the original, and is elaborately embossed 
in 24K gold, to enrich your home. The paper was made 
to last for centuries, and the page tops gleam with genuine 


Binding 


gold leaf. Each volume has its own silk marker. 


HOW THE LIBRARY'S PLAN WORKS. The Library distributes 
these volumes to members only for just $3.65 each. You 
will receive an advance notice each month of the forth- 
coming release. If you do not want it, simply notify us 
and it will not be sent; otherwise, it will come to you for 
only $3.65 plus small delivery charge. Your sole obliga- 
tion is to accept as few as four selections in any twelve- 
month period, after which you may resign at any time. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Send for your three volumes for 
free examination. If you are not overwhelmed by their 
beauty and value, return them in 7 days and owe nothing. 
Or, pay only $1.00 (plus shipping) for all three and 
become a Library member. Remember — you may cancel 
membership at any time after accepting four more books. 
So — mail the coupon now! 











I International Collectors Library, Dept. HLB-1 
Garden City, N. Y. 


cents shipping) 
take as few as four additional volumes during ¢ 


bership at any time after doing so simply by notifying you. 
Name 
Address 


City 





Check the Three Volumes 
You Want for Just $1.00 


lus a few (1) Around the World 
lescription in 80 Days 


Arundel 
Brothers Karamazov 
Gone with the Wind 


Love Poems & Sonnets 
of Shakespeare 


Mutiny on the Bounty 
Of Human Bondage 
War and Peace 


Please enroll me in the International Collectors Library, send me the three volumes, 
the titles of which I have checked at the right, and bill me only $1.00 ( 
for all three. Also send me each month an advance 
of the forthcoming selection which I may ae or reject as I choose. I may 

e coming twelve months at the 
exclusive price of just $3.65 each, plus delivery charge — and I may resign mem- 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not 
delighted 1 will return all books in 
days and this membership will be 


cancelled! 
CL-18 
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is always one best 
—a tribute to its producers, a 
recurrent delight to those 
privileged to enjoy it. 


Rightly proud of their posi- 
tion, the proprietors of such a 
brand must also be deeply 
aware of the responsibility. 


Every unit of their classic 
product must be the essence of 
perfection in all, and every, 
detail. It must stand compari- 
son to the utmost if necessary, 
and yet by itself should be so 
completely satisfying that the 


> 
¢ 


suggestion of making any 
comparison is never broached. 


- sik 
* oui: 


WILD TURKEY 


STRAIGHT BOURBON OR STRAIGHT RYE 


101 PROOF 8 YEARS OLD 


Austin, Nichols & Go.. Inc. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK 
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Unmatched in quality and value 


NEW 1960 C hes Craft 


The unmistakable look of smartness...the irresistable look of action... 
the assuring look of quality that only the world’s foremost boat builders 
can give you! Eighteen distinguished new models, from 17-ft. through 
66-ft....boats with wonderful new sea worthiness...nimble sports boats, 
and majestic cruisers and motor yachts...all eager to prove their 
performance matches their appearance! Wide choice of power options 
features surging new Chris-Craft V8’s and diesel marine engines! 
Your Chris-Craft dealer is anxious to give you the whole story, including 
details and low monthly terms. See him now or write for free literature! 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
World's Largest Builders of Motor Boats 





New 21.ft. Continental — 


a ‘‘dream”’ in styling, power, performance! 


7 


Left to right, new 27-ft. Constellation ($139 per month), new 33-ft. Sport Fisherman ($333 per month), new 55-ft. Constellation, new 17-ft. Sportsman ($69 per month). 




















